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deserved credit for the quality of the items which were produced by his 
skilled pen and his unusual ability to translate sketchy ideas into meaning- 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this project was (a) to improve an existing measure 
of the values of young children and (b) to explore possible relationships 
between these values and other variables; adjustment to school; achievement 
in school; congruities with teacher; sex; ethnic group; and grade level. 

The previous year’s project involved the development of an objective, 
self -administering inventory designed to measure the values of young chil- 
dren. The Values Inventory for Children (VIC) originally contained 60 pic- 
torial items; and was administered in the Fall of 1970, to 996 children in 
grades one through three from five ethnic groups: Mexican-American, 

Oriental, Anglo, Negro, and Indian. 

Factor analyses of the original items revealed eight underlying dimen- 
sions which were named: Social Conformity; Academic /Health; Me First; 

Asocial; Aesthetics; Closeness to Adults; Sociability; and Masculinity. Con- 
tinuing refinement of the instrument involved eliminating items which did not 
meet good test construction criteria. Reliabilities of factors (Spearman- 
Brown formula) were fairly good (. 61 to . 82) considering that some of the 
dimensions contained very few items. 

Ln the Spring of 1971, 611 children were retested. Teachers also 
"took" the VIC and rated children on the dimensions obtained from the first 
testing as well as on indices of adjustment to class and to peers. Teachers' 
ratings provided one set of criteria employed in an attempt to validate factor 
scores. The other criterion consisted of reading scores obtained from con- 
current Statewide testing. 

Teachers tended to give more "desirable" ratings to girls than to boys, 
to second-graders than to either first- or third- grade rs , and to Anglos and 
Orientals rather than to Mexican- Americans and Negroes. They liked best 
those students who were conforming, not asocial, and who liked physical 
closeness to adults. 

Considering factor scores as predictors, the best value predictors of 
both adjustment to and academic achievement in school were approval of 
socially conforming behaviors and disapproval of asocial behaviors. One of 
the most interesting and consistent findings was that Academic value (i. e. , 
liking for school) was unrelated to either adjustment or achievement. 

A measure of teacher-child value congruity was based upon the com- 
monality between the child's and the teacher's responses to the VIC items. 

It was found that the more like a teacher a child is in values, (a) the more 
favorably that child will be perceived by the teacher and (b) the higher that 
child will score on reading achievement. 

The original VIC was revised by (1) eliminating items that did not 
fit the factor structure or that were considered by teachers to be least 
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relevant to their understanding of children and (2) devising new items to 
expand the seven dimensions of greatest interest and utility. In the process, 
the Aesthetic factor was dropped and the Academic factor purified by elimi- 
nation of health items. 

The revised VIC, containing 50 items, was administered to 1133 
previously untested children in grades one through four. The seven factors 
obtained were extremely close to those predicted, and were considerably 
strenghened by the addition of homogeneous items. Reliabilities of factors 
increased, ranging from . 74 to . 92. 

The revised test sample included only three ethnic groups (Mexican- 
American, Anglo, and Negro), all in integrated schools. Their test results 
were compared with those of children taking the original VIC. In the case 
of most factors, comparisons by sex, grade, and ethnic group (where appro- 
priate) provided essentially the same results for the revised test as were 
obtained using the original. 

The general conclusion is that values do play a part in the adjustment 
of the child to school and in his achievement although it was impossible in 
this study to determine exactly how much they contribute over and above the 
child's ability 3 ince no precise measure of ability was available. It was also 
concluded that the more like the teacher a child is to start with at the begin - 
ing of the school year and the more he becomes like her over eight months, 
the better he will do in school. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



BACKGROUND OF THE RESEARCH 

For the reader not familiar with the first year of development of 
the Values Inventory for Children (VIC), a summary of that year's work 
is presented in this chapter. A complete report, including an extensive 
review of the literature concerning children's values and tests applica- 
ble to young children, appears in Guilford, Gupta, and Goldberg (1971). 

That report can be obtained from the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). For other use- 
ful reviews see Gorsuch (1971) and Ryan (1971). 

The purpose of the first year's project was to develop an objective, 
self -administering inventory designed to measure the values of young 
children. The instrument was to be applicable to at least grades one, 
two, and three and to all major ethnic groups. 

The rationale upon which the test was constructed considered values 
in terms of expressed "liking" or "preference" for objects, persons, 
and activities that have importance for children in terms of meeting their 
needs. The needs employed in item development were derived from 
Mas low's (1954) hierarchical model and included Physiological, Safety, 
Love, Esteem, Beauty, and Self-actualization. An additional category , 
representing a major dis value, was added and labeled Aggression. 

A review of the literature provided insight with respect to both the 
attitudes and values of young children and the problems encountered in 
attempting to measure dimensions in the affective domain when the sub- 
jects are preliterate. Particular attention was paid to those studies in 
which ethnic comparisons had been made. In addition, sex and age 
differences were examined. 

Items were developed by an iterative process which began with in- 
terviewing yo un g children to elicit their responses to questions based on 
the hypothesized seven dimensions. Review of the taped interviews pro- 
vided the research staff with ideas for pictorial items which were then 
prepared by an artist and readministered to interviewees. If an item 
was understood and the repons e to the item was consistent with the re- 
sponse to the interview question, the item was retained for further 
testing. In all, more than eighty such items were constructed. 

Items were of two types: (1) a single -stimulus picture and four 

alternative responses; (2) a two-stimulus picture and one choice response. 
In both cases the response was one having to do with the way the subject 
felt. In the first case, the response was to mark a face which showed 
how much he "liked" the picture and in the second, the response was to 
mark the picture he "liked best. " The single-stimulus -four-response 
items were called "X" items and because of the difficulty of the response 
mode, were preceded by a set of response -training items so that children 
could learn the appropriate response to correspond to their feeling about 
each picture. The choice in the X form was between a face with (a) a 
frown, (b) no expression, (c) a slight smile, and (d) a broad smile. In 
the case of the two-stimulus "Y" items, pictures were as identical as 
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possible with the exception of the one concept with respect to which the 
child was to respond. In some cases the difference consisted of a 
change in the activity depicted. In others it might be either a change in 
the situation or in the position of the picture -subject. 

The picture -subject was the child in the picture with whom the child 
taking the test was to identify. Boys received test booklets with a cover 
picture of an ethnically ambiguous boy wearing a striped shirt and were 
told: ’’This is you. " Girls received booklets with a cover picture of a 
girl in a striped dress and were given the same instruction. The faces 
to be marked in the X booklets were the same as those of the picture- 
subject (i. e. , girl faces for girls; boy faces for boys). Boy items de- 
picted boys engaged in the activities; Girl items depicted girls in the 
same activities except where inappropriate. As an example of an ex- 
ception, the Y item called "Play 1/many" consisted of two pictures. In 
the first, the picture -subject plays with one friend while in the second 
he (she) plays with several. In the case of boys, the game is marbles. 

For girls, the activity is playing with dolls. Pictures in which the pic- 
ture-subject did not appear because it seemed desirable to avoid identi- 
fication with the activity or because the stimulus was not child- specific, 
were identical in Boy and Girl booklets. An example of the former case 
is the picture of a boy stealing a football from a store. An example of 
the latter is a picture of a soldier with a rifle. 

Items in varying stages of development and varying combinations 
were given to approximately 300 children in day care centers over a 
period of weeks. These children represented four ethnic groups: Orien- 
tal; Anglo; Mexican- American; and Negro. During this pretest phase the 
procedure was to administer items individually, ask the child how he 
felt, check his response (the face or picture to which he pointed) against 
his expression of feeling, and determine, by questioning, whether or 
not he understood what was "going on" in the item. Where it seemed that 
elements in the drawing were distracting from the concept, the items 
were redrawn and readministered. Items which despite revision were 
too difficult to be understood by at least 90 percent of a sizeable sample 
of children were rejected, as were items with insufficent variability in 
response (i. e. , a choice split more eccentric than 90/ 10). The final in- 
strument consisted of 60 items, 30 in the X format and 30 in the Y format. 
These were prepared in four booklets: (1) Girl X; (2) Girl Y; (3) Boy X; 

(4) Boy Y. 

The test was then administered to 1320 children. The ethnic compo- 
sition of the subsample of 996 selected for analysis was as follows: (a) 

167 Mexican- Americans; (b) 250 Orientals; (c) 195 . - .glos; (d) 216 Negroes; 
and (e) 168 Indians. Mexican-American children were obtained from an 
ethnically homogeneous school in an Oxnard, California, barrio. Indian 
children were tested on the Papago Reservation near Tucson, Arizona. 
Negro children came from the Compton school district near Los Angeles. 
Orientals and Anglos were intermingled in the Alhambra school district, 
also near Los Angeles. The total sample was almost evenly divided with 
respect to sex (496 boys and 500 girls). The grade composition was as 
follows: (a) 299 first-graders; (b) 341 second- graders; and (c) 356 third- 
graders. 
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Tests were administered in classes by project personnel with the 
occasional assistance of teachers, teacher aides, older children and, 
when required, translators. Individual attention to clarify the test task 
was seldom required except in first grade classes. The X booklet re- 
quired, at most, one class period to complete. The Y booklet was 
easily completed in 20 minutes by all children. 

Test results were analyzed in several ways. The major analysis 
was that which provided the underlying dimensions of the instrument. 

Since the items were designed to measure seven dimensions, data were 
subjected to principal axes factor analysis and seven factors were 
rotated to the varimax criterion. The solution was not satisfactory. A 
variety of other solutions were attempted with the result that the eight 
factor solution seemed most meaningful. The dimensions did not coin- 
cide with those hypothesized but were obviously those which best de- 
scribed the content of the test. The proportion of variance extracted 
was low (20%), a result attributable to the size of the sample (i.e«, the 
larger the sample size, the smaller the number of factors and the smaller 
the proportion of common factor variance). 

In the eight-factor solution, 23 items were lost (i. e. , did not load 
above the acceptable level of • 30 on any factor). The factors were named 
and described as follows: 

Factor I. Social Conformity. Children scoring high on this dimen- 
sion tend to choose to do the '•proper" or expected thing rather than that 
which might be disapproved by adults. The non-conforming choice is not 
one that causes any damage but, rather, is something tempting to do 
that looks like fun but might be considered "naughty. " 

Factor II. Academic /Health. Children scoring high on this dimen- 
sion enjoy activities related to school (studying; reading; being in class; 
the teacher) as well as practicing good habits of health (bathing and 
brushing teeth) and health personnel (doctor; nurse). 

Factor III. Me Firs t. This factor describes the child who wants 
to be active, dominant, and selfish rather than the reverse. He takes 
advantage of others to assert himself. 

Factor IV. Masculinity . Typical of boys, the high-scoring child on 
this factor is not afraid of things (snakes; dark caves) and likes mascu- 
line activities (boxing; tug-of-war; whittling) and people (soldiers). 

Factor V. Adult closen ess. The child who scores high on this factor 
prefers to hug both "mother" and "father" rather than to be patted on the 
head by them. 

Factor VI. Sociability . Children high on this factor choose many 
friends over one. 

Factor VII. Aesthetic . This factor includes only items pertaining 
to sensory enjoyment (smelling flowers; watching clouds; listening to 
music). 
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Factor VIII. Asocial B e h avior, The child scoring high on this 
factor likes such socially disapproved activities as littering, stealing, 
and defacing property. Unlike the Social Conformity factor, the acti- 
vity is one that is to some degree harmful rather than just "naughty. " 

Although the eight-factor solutions for ethnic groups taken individ- 
ually were not identical to the solution for the total sample of 996, there 
were sufficient commonalities to apply factor scores derived from the 
total group to the comparisons between ethnic subgroups. The major 
findings from these factor score comparisons were: 

1. Orientals were the most socially conforming of all groups. 

Between other groups there was little difference on this factor 
except that Anglos were more conforming than Mexican- Ameri- 
cans. 

2. Mexican- Americans exceeded Orientals and Anglos with respect 
to liking for things related to academic and health matters. 
Orientals, Negroes, and Indians also scored higher on this fac- 
tor than did Anglos. 

3. Indians distinguished themselves by being lower than any other 
group in dominance and selfishness when factor scores on Me 
First were compared. 

4. Anglos were higher than Negroes and Orientals with respect to 
Masculinity factor scores. 

5. Anglos were higher than Mexican- Americans , Orientals, and 
Negroes in Adult Closeness while Indians were lower than Mex- 
ican- Americans , OrientalSjOr Anglos on this factor. 

6. Orientals and Anglos were higher than either Mexican- Americans 
or Indians with respect to Sociability. 

7. Mexican- Americans were higher than any other group in their 
appreciation of beauty as measured by the Aesthetics factor. 
Orientals were higher than Negroes on this factor. 

3. Orientals were lower than all other groups in their approval of 
Asocial Behavior. Mexican-Americans and Negroes were higher 
than Anglos in this respect. 

When boys were compared with girls, the results were in the expected 
directions. Girls were higher than boys in Social Conformity, Academic/ 
Health, Adult Closeness, and Sociability. Boys scored higher than girls 
in Me First and Masculinity. Interestingly, the sexes did not differ with 
respect to approval of Asocial Behavior. 

Grade comparisons found age associated with increasing social con- 
formity and decreasing approval of asocial behavior. There was a de- 
crease in closeness to adults and in liking to be dominant and selfish, and 
an increase in masculinity. Liking for academic and health matters and 
sociability did not change with age. Second grade children seemed to like 
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aesthetic activities better than did first or third grade children. 



When factor scores were intercorrelated, the correlations were 
very low although some were statistically significant. Social Conformity 
proved to be negatively related to Asocial Behavior (-. 19) and to Me 
First (-. 14) as well as to Masculinity (-. 09). Sociability was positively 
related to Academic /Health (. 16) and to Adult Closeness (. 11). Adult 
Closeness was also slightly (. 10) related to Me First. All other corre- 
lations were nonsignificant when the . 05 level of probability was adopte . 

In addition to the factor analysis and the tests for significance of 
differences between factor scores, item analyses were performed com- 
paring sexes, grades, and ethnic groups. The results of these analyses 
were consistent with the factor score comparisons for those items which 
loaded on the factors identified. 

When the results of these analyses were compared with results ob- 
tained by other investigators, there was general agreement with respect 
to most findings. However, there were some major surprises. Chief 
among these was the finding of high academic and health va ue in e 
Mexican- American and a lower academic /health value for Anglos than 
for all other groups. At the same time, the Mexican- American held higher 
values for asocial behavior and lower ones for social conformity, pro- 
viding him with one set of values which might be expected to be prognos- 
tic of academic interest (if not success) and another set of values which 
is probably prognostic of conflict with those of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. To a lesser degree, this was true of the Negro child. 
Children who have these two sets of values at young ages may well be 
highly motivated to learn but unwilling to be "socialized'* in such a 
manner as to adapt to the discipline of the school. The finding that 
Anglos were low on the Academic /Health factor but relatively high on 
conformity and disapproval of asocial behavior suggests the possibili y 
that it is these latter values which enable them to adjust to and progress 
in school despite lack of motivation. To draw such a conclusion, how- 
ever, one would have to demonstrate that liking for academic activities is 

related to achievement. 



Lest the reader assume from this report that children in particular 
ethnic groups are non- conforming or adopt asocial values, let it quickly 
be said that, in general, children in all groups disapproved things one 
"ought not" to do and approved those things which society encourages. 
The discussion pertains only to the relative degree of approval and 
disapproval when groups were compared. 



Many interesting impressions were obtained in the course of the 
first year's project and a good deal of clinical "validation" of items was 
provided in conferences with teachers. Reception of the instrument was 
enthusiastic and teachers not only felt that they gained insight into their 
students, but, in at least one case, modified their treatment of a child 

to his benefit. 



At the end of the first year of the development of the VIC it was evi- 
dent that before the instrument could become operational, much work 
needed to be done. Therefore, a second year of development was proposed 
This report describes the work performed in that second year. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND YEAR 



Objectives 

At the time the proposal was prepared for the second year of 
research with the VIC, the project staff was not satisfied with the in- 
strument as it then existed. Furthermore, no information was available 
with respect to the reliability or validity of the dimensions identified in 
that year. Therefore, one of the major objectives of this second year 
was to revise the Values Inventory for Children. 

A second objective was to test differences between sexes, grade 
levels, and ethnic groups with respect to values using the results of 
retest and the results of the application of the revised instrument. As 
part of these comparisons, changes in values of the same children over 
an e ight -month period of time were to be examined. 

A third objective was to attempt to determine the reliability and 
validity of the original instrument once it was refined and the reliability 
of the new instrument once it was administered. 

A fourth objective was to test hypotheses concerning the relationships 
between teacher-child value congruities and the child's adjustment to and 
achievement in school, as well as the relationships between congruity 
changes and criteria of adjustment and achievement. 

A fifth objective was to relate child self-perceptions with respect 
to values to teachers' perceptions of children and to, in turn, relate 
differences to criteria of adjustment and achievement. 

With respect to this last objective, it was proposed that the teacher 
would not only rate each child according to her perception of that child 
on the respective dimensions, but also according to the manner in which 
she thought the child perceived himself. The first ratings were to 
serve as criteria; the second as the basis for measures of disparities 
between child self -perceptions (measured in terms of factor scores on 
the dimension) and teacher-child perceptions on the same dimensions. 

In the course of obtaining teacher ratings of children from their own 
point of view, it was found that the task was a very difficult one for the 
teacher. To ask them to repeat the same task in such a manner as to 
"second-guess" each child would have encountered great resistance, 
especially in terms of time spent on these tasks, and the results would 
probably be quite unreliable. Since this portion of the analysis was of 
minimal importance when compared with the task of relating teacher- 
pupil value disparities to criteria of academic achievement and school 
adjustment, a decision was made to eliminate teachers' perceptions 
of pupils' self-perceptions as a matter for concern. 

It is very likely, in any event, that teachers' ratings of the child as 
seen by the teacher would be highly correlated with ratings of 
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child- self-perception. Furthermore, in their review of research on 
children's social perceptions, Dubin and Dubin (1965) came to the con- 
clusion that "Adult inferences as dat* about children's perceptions can 
be abandoned because of their empirical uselessness and theoretical 
vacuousness (p. 818)." 

The only other modifications to the originally proposed research 
were based on discoveries made after the proposal was submitted. 

For example, it had been hoped that health information would be 
available from schools and could be related to health scores. Such 
information was not available and, in the long run, would have been 
useless since health items were eliminated from the instrument. 

Another example is seen in the proposal to correlate self-esteem and 
achievement. Since no self-esteem factor emerged, this was an im- 
possibility. 

Another example of disparity between that proposed and that 
accomplished is seen in testing the hypothesis that teacher's values 
have a positive or negative effect on children's values and academic 
success. It was, of course, possible to establish a relationship between 
teachers' values and children's values and to relate these, in turn, to 
achievement. It was also possible to measure changes in congruities 
between teachers and children over the eight month test-retest period 
and to relate these to criteria of adjustment and achievement. It was 
not possible, however, to determine the direction of the causal arrow 
(Meehl, 1969). That is, one cannot state whether it is the teacher who 
affects the child, the child who affects the teacher, or whether there are 

other variables affecting both. 

Any other modifications made to the original proposal consisted 
in finding better ways to meet objectives through more sophisticated 
or appropriate analysis techniques than those proposed. The manner in 
which objectives were met is the subject of this report. 

Information Available 



At the outset of the second year of research the following information 
was available: 

1. Name, grade, sex, school, ethnic group, and teacher of 
each of 1320 children. 

2. Item responses from the original 60-item Values Inventory 
for Children from each of 1320 children. 

3. Results of factor analyses of items based on 996 children 
in five ethnic groups. 

4. Results of comparisons between children of different sexes, 
grade levels (one, two, and three), and ethnic groups on the 
basis of responses to items and on the basis of factor scores 
derived from 996 children. 
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Information to be Obtained 



The major information to be obtained in the second year consisted 
of: 

1. Retest results from a subsample of the original children tested 
excluding Indians and using the original VIC. 

2. Test results of teachers based on responses to the original VIC. 

3. Ratings of children by teachers on both value dimensions and 
indices of school adjustment. 

4. An index of achievement uniform for all children tested. 

5. The relative importance of dimensions of value to teachers. 

6. The results of administration of the revised VIC. 

Measures to be Developed or Applied 

1. A measure of teacher-child congruity of values. 

2. A base -free measure of change for congruities and factor 
scores. 

3. A measure of factor (dimension) reliability. 

4. Correlations andj^ tests. 

The manner in which the above information was obtained and the 
designated measures were devised or applied is described in Chapter lit 
Methods and Procedures. Chapter IV consists of a description of the 
procedures whereby the revised VIC was developed. Chapter V provides 
the results of the analyses of retest children. Chapter VI gives the 
results of analyses of fourth and fifth grade children from Spring Test. 
Chapter VII gives the results of analyses of the revised VIC. The 
discussion in Chapter VIII centers around the definition of the term ’’value" 
and attempts to integrate the research findings from this year of effort 
with those from the previous year as well as from those of other inves- 
t>; <ors. The final chapter. Chapter IX, provides a summary and 
recommendations. Appendices are referred to throughout the text and 
found at the end of the report. 

The reader should take note before embarking on the task of absorbing 
all the material included in this report that his natural response to much 
of it will be "So what?" While it is true that a great deal of the data are 
open to question and thereby may seem ’ ’over analyzed, " it is also true 
that the function of any exploratory or developmental study is to generate 
ideas for more precise efforts. One reader may have specific interest 
in sex differences while another is concerned with maturation and still 
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another with ethnic differences. Some readers may consider the des- 
cription of the manner in which items were developed overly detailed 
while others may find the same description quite useful in their own 
developmental work. Perhaps some reader will discover a tidbit of 
information that fits his or her as yet untested pet hypothesis, or it 
is possible that in piecing together the results of the study a scientist 
may arrive at an insight overlooked by the authors and proceed with 
new avenue of research. For these reasons we have attempted to 
present afairly thorough picture of our findings while eliminating, 
when possible, laborious tables of nonsignificant numbers. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

As noted in the preceding chapter, there was a good deal of infor- 
mation available concerning the children tested in the first year of the 
development of the VIC (Fall, 1970). Information for this year of re- 
search was based on (a) original 1970 test results, (b) results of retest 
of a subsample of 1970 children tested again in the spring of 1971, (c) 
criterion and teacher test data collected in the Spring of 1971, and (d) 

Fall of 1971 testing of a new sample using the revised VIC. 

While waiting for test results from Spring testing (to be described), 
project staff were not idle. A subsample of 1141 children was selected 
from the original total tested sample of 1320 by the process of elimina- 
ting Indians, Indians were not to be included in the second year of re- 
search because of the difficulty and expense involved in reaching them 
and also because their results from the first year, while interesting, 
showed little in the way of uniqueness of values. The elimination of 
Indians meant that not only were reservation Indians excluded, but so 
were a very few (N=ll) scattered in Los Angeles area schools. The 
remaining group was a collection of Anglos, Orientals, Mexican -Ameri- 
cans, and Negroes plus a number of children not previously used in 
ethnic analyses because their ethnicity was difficult to determine (e. g. , 
they were of mixed parentage or from some foreign country). The re- 
sults of factor analyzing the responses of this sample of 1141 children 
appear in Chapter IV since they served as part of the basis for revising 
the instrument. 

Spring Testing 

Spring testing was carried out between April 27 and June 4 of 1971. 
The purpose of this testing was to evaluate the original VIC and to ob- 
tain retest results from a subsample of the older children tested in the 
Fall of 1970, eight months previously. In order to provide the reader 
with a more graphic idea of the samples of children involved in original 
testing (Fall, 1970) and Spring testing. Figure 1 provides a clearer pic- 
ture. Each line represents the total tested in 1970 who were either in 
the predominant ethnic group in the schools tested or who were not 
('’Other*'). The shaded portion of the line represents those who were re- 
tested in the Spring. Thus, in Oxnard, 167 Mexican-Americans were 
tested in 1970 and of these, 101 were retested in the Spring of 1971. In 
the same school, 54 non- Mexican- Americans were tested in 1970 and of 
these, 21 were still mixed in the classes with the Mexican-Americans and 
so were automatically tested in the Spring of 1971. Papago Indians were 
not retested. 

In Alhambra the races are quite mixed so that it is possible here only 
to represent Anglos, Orientals, and a mixture of children who are neither. 
They are primarily Mexican-Americans. The Compton school district is 
predominantly Negro but has quite a few Mexican- American children and 
some Anglos. 
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Figure 1 Fall 1970 Test Sample and Spring 1971 Retest Subsarrtple by Ethnic Group 




Analyses of Spring test results are based on all 611 retested child- 
ren, regardless of ethnic extraction, except when it comes to ethnic 
group comparisons , There, the N_be comes 475 since only those 
children attending the schools originally designated for their race and used 
in the 1970 analyses are eligible for analysis if comparisons are to be made 
with the previous year’s results. 

It is particularly important to note and remember that Anglos and 
Orientals, as defined here, are intermingled in the same schools, attend 
the same classes, and, of course, have the same teachers. 

Figure 1 does not provide the total picture since in the course of 
gathering data, a number of new children appeared in classes and had 
to be tested. However, since there were no pretest results these 
children were eliminated from analyses. Also, there were 244 fourth 
grade children and 229 fifth grade children tested at this time so that 
their results might be compared with those of younger children. They 
are described in the section dealing with the analysis of their results. 
Breakdowns by sex and grade for the younger children are also given 
in conjunction with their analyses. 

Those in the original sample who were not retested were either 
deliberately ignored because they were not needed or were lost because 
they had moved, were absent, etc. There was no need to retest all 
children to meet the objectives of this phase of the study. It has never 
been claimed that the original samples were "representative'' of their 
races nor is it claimed that these subsamples are representative of the 
original samples from which they are drawn. 

Other Spring Data Collection 



At the same time as retesting of children took place, four other 
operations were performed. First, teachers took the VIC along with 
the children. Second, teachers of retest children (N=28) rated each 
of their children on 13 dimensions to be described later in the section 
headed "Rating Scales. " Third, all teachers, including those of fourth 
and fifth grade ft\[ = 44), were asked to rank the dimensions of the VIC 
according to their importance to them in understanding children. The 
results of their rankings appear in Chapter IV. Fourth, project staff 
obtained reading scores for those children for whom they were available. 
One of the reasons retest required so much time was that in May there 
was a hiatus during which mandatory state-wide achievement testing was 
conducted in ail schools. This worked to the benefit of this project be- 
cause the achievement measures obtained were based on results of tests 
given at the same time as project staff were conducting retest. Thus, 
achievement criterion coincides in time with the post-test predictors. 

It was at this point that a problem arose. Although it was simple to 
obtain teacher ratings and they were available for every one of the 611 
children retested, one school district was unable to provide reading scores. 
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For this reason reading scores are available for only 465 children. None 
are available for the Negro subgroup, all members of which attend 
school in that district. 



Fall Testing 



Fall testing was for the purpose of administering the revised VIC to 
entirely different samples of children in grades one through four in 
five new sets of schools. An attempt was made to balance schools with 
respect to socioeconomic status. New schools were selected from two 
of the districts used in the original testing: Alhambra and Compton. 
However, the original Alhambra schools used were of middle or upper - 
middle class status and children were predominantly Anglo and Oriental. 
The Alhambra schools used in this testing were of middle or lower-mid- 
dle class status and well-integrated. The schools used in Compton also 
differed from those originally used. In addition, testing was done in 
Lynwood, Inglewood, and Paramount- -districts all bordex*ing Los 
Angeles and having mixtures of ethnic groups and a socioeconomic level 
that is middle or lower-middle class. 

Fall testing was carried out between November 9 and December 14 
of 1971. A description of the sample of children is seen in Table 1. 



Table 1. Fall Test Sample N‘sby Grade and Ethnic Group 



Grade 


Anglo 


Ethnic Group 
Negro 


Mexican - 
American 


Total 


1 


114 


54 


109 


277 


2 


108 


60 


118 


286 


3 


127 


73 


108 


308 


4 


133 


67 


96 


296 


Totals 


482 


254 


431 


1167 



These children, then, were used in analyses pertaining to the revised 
VIC. Balance between grades is relatively even. There is a marked short- 
age of Negro children (and a slight overabundance of Anglos) but 256 is a 
sufficiently large N for analysis. Orientals were so few in number in these 
schools that they were not included. 
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Rating Scales 



Criteria for validation of VIC items, factor scores, and teacher- 
child congruities (as well as changes in scores and congruities) were 
to consist of measures (a) relating to the factor dimensions, (b) in- 
dicative of school adjustment, and (c) of achievement. The only uniform 
criterion of achievement was a reading score since different school 
districts use various other measures but all districts are required to 
obtain measures of reading achievement at the :ame time each year 
using the same statewide measures. Reading scores are discussed in 
the next section. 

When this research was originally proposed, the VIC contained 
eight dimensions as defined by factor analysis: (1) Sociability; (2) 

Academic /Health; (3) Closeness to Adults; (4) Asocial Behavior; (5) 
Aesthetic; (6) Social Conformity; (7) Masculinity; and (8) Me First 
(selfish, dominant values). For the purposes of developing rating scales 
for these factors the Academic /Health dimension was divided into (a) 
Academic Motivation and (b) Health Habits because it did not seem that 
a combination of the two would appear logical to the teacher. 

In addition to ratings with respect to the dimensions measured, 
ratings were also obtained with respect to the teacher's estimate of (1) 
the pupil's academic ability (his potential for learning based on both 
intelligence test scores and response to learning tasks); (2) pupil's class- 
room behavior (as evidenced by conformity to classroom norms); (3) 
the pupil's relationships with other children in the class (the extent to 
which he is liked by others and gets along with them); and (4) the teacher's 
overall satisfaction with the child in all respects (intended as a measure of 
how well she likes him). All ratings were on a five -point scale. Ratings 
were made only for those 611 children being retested. 

The scales were prepared by attaching a computer printout of the 
names of the children in each class next to each scale. If the child was 
no longer in the class, his name was crossed out and the teacher did not rate 
him. A copy of a typical set of scales, in which names have been changed, 
appears in Appendix A. 

For the sake of teachers' ease in using rating scales, dimensions were 
reversed so that the higher the child rated, the lower was his number on 
the scale. Only in the case of Classroom Behavior was the highest value 
assigned to the "best" behavior. Therefore, in analyses of relationships 
between ratings and other dimensions, we have taken the liberty of rever- 
sing the signs so that the true relationship is evident. In cases where 
ratings are compared by t^ tests, the direction of the difference is made 
explicit since in most cases a higher mean indicates a lower rating. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to compute the reliability of teacher 
ratings since each teacher rated her own students only once (at the time 
of posttest). Although it is possible to identify rating errors by a two-way 
(ratee x trait) analysis of variance, adjustment for errors (e. g. , halo 
effect, logical error, error of central tendency, proximity errors) is im- 
practical in this case. As Guilford (1954) points out, when only one rater 
rates a group, his errors are confined to this group and ’’There is no simple. 
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ferences about * e ° ^ible to assume that the classes rated are 

this case, however, it is lmpossioie that they are not. Ratings 

comparable and there is, in ® ! , , sufficient spread (variability) 

made by teachers in some 3 Ch °°}*^ ( respect to all 
to indicate perceived difference schools, there was little vari- 

ibU«rbecat?offte -ture of ‘the children, who were homogeneous with 
respect to a large number of characteristics. 

The ™.», 

Table 2. With the exception of Classroom dcmv , 
mean, the higher the rating. 



Table 2. Means and Standard Deviations 


of Ratings of 


Retest Children 


UN=b ii; 




Rating Scale 


M 


SD 




2.26 


1. 15 


Sociability 




Health Habits 


1. 66 


1.07 


Academic Motivation 


2. 18 


1. 15 


Closeness to Adults 


3. 04 


1.25 


Asocial Behavior 


3.87 


1.25 


Aesthetic 


2. 46 


1.17 






Social Conformity 


1.90 


1.04 


Masculinity-Femininity 


3.04 


1.50 


Me First 


3.37 


1.27 


Academic Ability 


2.68 


1.11 


Classroom Behavior 


3.70 


1.27 


Peer Relations 


2.06 


1. 10 


^ .. *• i ? ^ ^ ^ 


1.77 


.99 



Wim an expctucu ~ „ B .ui.i«Kc8 (Sociability, neaim 

are rated higher in the "desirable ® Social Conformity, Academic 

Habits, Academic Motivation, Aesth ie *^£ actoriness ) and lower in the 
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The distributions of these ratings appear in Table 3. As can be 
seen, it is a rare child who does not get along with peers, is disruptive 
in class, is unsatisfactory, or is seen as low in sociability, health 
habits, academic motivation, aesthetics, conformity, or ability or as high 
in asocial behavior. Nevertheless, teachers have generally spread their 
ratings rather evenly across at least three categories and the degree 
of skewness is not prohibitive for analysis. 



Table 3. Distributions of Ratings of Retest Children by 

Percent in Fach Category (N=6 1 1) 

Rating 





P 1 


P 2 


P 3 


P 4 


P 5 


Sociability 


32 


25 


25 


12 


6 


Health Habits 


61 


19 


8 


5 


6 


Academic Motivation 


35 


26 


25 


8 


6 


Adult Closeness 


18 


18 


26 


19 


19 


Asocial Behavior 


6 


9 


20 


20 


45 


Aesthetics 


28 


21 


32 


14 


5 


Social Conformity 


43 


29 


17 


6 


5 


Masculinity 


22 


18 


19 


15 


26 


Me First 


15 


12 


24 


20 


29 


Academic Ability 


16 


27 


36 


14 


7 


Classroom Behavior 


7 


11 


23 


23 


36 


Peer Relations 


41 


25 


24 


8 


2 


Satisfactoriness 


53 


24 


17 


4 


2 



Intercorrelations between ratings for the entire retest sample are 
given in Table 4. It is quite obvious that there are high relationships 
between ratings on most dimensions and those on other dimensions. 
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Table *+, Intercorrelations of Teachers’ Ratings (N=611) 
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All r’s significant at the .05 level or better are underlined 



The extent to which there is "halo effect" might be partially inferred 
from the relative size of the correlations between ratings of Satisfactori- 
ness and ratings of other dimensions. The ratings most highly related 
to this measure of "liking" for the child are Classroom Behavior, Peer 
Relationships, and Social Conformity --all in the positive direction. One 
cannot conclude that the "liked" child is rated higher in other charac- 
teristics than is the "unliked" just because he is liked, however. It 
is more likely that the reverse is true and that the child who behaves 
well in class, gets along well with classmates, and conforms will be 
most satisfactory to his teacher. To a lesser extent this can also be 
said of the child rated high in Academic Motivation and Ability and low 
in Asocial Behavior and Me First. 



To attempt to identify the dimensions underlying these ratings, the 
matrix of their intercorrelations was factor analyzed. The three-factor 
solution was the most reasonable. The results are shown in Table 5 below. 



Table 5. Three-factor Solution for Intercorrelations of Ratings 
with Loadings .30 or Greater (N=611) 



Factor Rating 


Loading 


Factor Rating 


Loading 


I Classroom Behavior .85 


II Academic 




Social Conformity 


. 73 


Motivation 


.77 


Me First 


-. 70 


Health 


.58 


Asocial Behavior 


-.68 


Academic Ability 


.57 


Satisfactorines s 


.62 


Sociability 


.49 


Peer Relations 


.45 


Peer Relations 


.47 


Masculinity 


-.35 


Social Conformity 


.38 






Satisfactorines s 


.37 


III Aesthetics 


.57 






Adult Closeness 


.46 







No attempt was made to name these factors but the interpretation 
is that Factor I represents a tendency to rate high the kind of child who 
is "well-behaved" (more often a girl than a boy), while Factor II repre- 
sents a tendency to rate high the child who both does well academically 
and gets along well with other children. Factor III is composed of the 
two ratings that seem to have little to do with most other variables in the 
study and are more or less irrelevant to the teacher in evaluating her 
students . 



Reading Scores 



At the outset of this year of research it was proposed that a uniform 
measure of achievement be developed which would be applicable to all 
schools in which subjects were tested. In all California schools, first 
and second grade children are given the Cooperative Primary Reading 
test. Third grade children are given the Stanford Achievement Tests 
of Reading and Reading Comprehension. Scores were available from the 
May, 1971, statewide administration of these tests which also coincided 
closely with the Spring testing of this project. 

Aside from these tests, assessment methods of student progress 
vary between school districts with some simply holding parent-teacher 
conferences and no grades being assigned while others use conventional 
letter grades. The only uniform measures, therefore, were those 
derived from standardized reading tests and these had to suffice as 
indices of student achievement. 

Reading scores are provided in grade equivalents. By May, child- 
ren are sufficiently well along in the school year that if they are to be 
at the state level in reading, their reading score should be their grade 
plus . 7. In other words, the "average" first- grader should have a 
reading score of 1.7; that for second grade should be 2. 7; etc. As 
previously stated, a serious problem arose when the investigators sought 
to obtain reading scores from the predominantly Negro school district. 
This, effectively, made it impossible to compare the original Negro 
subgroup with the other three ethnic groups with respect to this criterion. 

The mean reading score for the entire group of 465 was 2. 87 with 
a standard deviation of 1.22. This is somewhat higher than the expect- 
ed 2. 7 and examination of the differences between districts (not published) 
suggests that it is due to the district in which Anglos and Orientals of 
middle- and upper-middle classes reside. The Mexican- American dis- 
trict was somewhat below average, undoubtedly due in large part to the 
language problems inherent in living in a relatively homogeous community 
where many of the residents have never learned to speak English. 

When it came to attempting to relate reading scores to other varia- 
bles it was obvious that since the score for a third-grader will be higher 
(on the average) than that for a second-grader and the second-grader will, 
in turn, score higher than the first-grader, a conversion was required 
so that the relationships would reflect achievement relative to age rather 
than both achievement and age. Consequently, the simple expedient of 
determining the difference between each child*!* score and the score ex- 
pected for his grade and using that difference was adopted. This does 
not, of course, take into consideration a given child's relationship to his 
class or school (and there are profound differences between classes and 
schools), but it seems an acceptable procedure. Thus, for every child 
the grade level reading score was differentiated from his grade level (1.7, 
2. 7, or 3. 7) and if he was below level, his score was negative while If 
he was above, it was positive. 
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Reading Scores and Rating Scales 



Table 6 shows the results of correlating each of the rating criteria 
with the achievement criterion. 

Table 6. Inter cor relations of Ratings and Reading Scores (N=465) 



Rating 


r 


P 


Sociability 


.076 


ns 


Health Habits 


. 166 


<. 01 


Academic Motivation 


.239 


<. 01 


Adult Closeness 


-.054 


ns 


Asocial Behavior 


-.265 


<.01 


Aesthetics 


.007 


ns 


Social Conformity 


.349 


<. 01 


Masculinity 


-.084 


ns 


Me First 


-.219 


<. 01 


Academic Ability 


.417 


<. 01 


Classroom Behavior 


.363 


<.01 


Peer Relations 


. 347 


<.01 


Satisfactoriness 


.328 


<.01 



£=. 093; p<. 05 
r=. 122; p^. 01 



Achievement of the child in terms of his ability to read is, not un- 
expectedly, most significantly related to the teacher's rating of Lis 
academic ability. The achieving child is also rated higher on good 
classroom behavior, good peer relations, social conformity, satisfactori- 
ness, and academic motivation than is the nonachieving child. The non- 
achieving child is rated higher in asocial behavior and qualities of 
dominance and selfishness. The relationship between reading scores 
and health habits is also positive and significant. 

As has been the experience in many analyses, ratings of sociability, 
aesthetics, and adult closeness do pot bear significant relationships to the 
variable in question. Interestingly, rating of masculinity is not correlated 
with reading, a finding that supports the lack of difference between sexes 
with respect to achievement (see Sex Differences in Chapter V). 
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Factor Scores 



The factor scores used in analyses of the 611 retest children were 
those derived from factor analyses of the 30 retained items on pretest 
and posttest. These solutions, while not identical, were very similar 
in structure. They appear in Table 7. only those items loading .30 or 
higher on a factor are listed. It should be noted that no items were lost 
in either solution; that is, all items loaded at least • 30 on some factor. 

The factors derived from analyses eliminating the 30 unwanted 
items were much more clear cut than were those from the original 60- 
item form and the structure remained essentially the same for pretest. 

The important thing to note concerning the posttest factor structure 
is that items originally loading on Social Conformity are beginning to 
shift toward the Asocial factor. As an aside, we say * ’beginning” to 
shift because in an analysis of the results of the responses of delinquent 
and nondelinquent teenagers and pre-teens this shift became more pro- 
nounced and the composition of the final factor (one which also included 
items not in the VIC), was such that it was labeled "Sociopathic. " A 
description of that study appears in Appendix J of this report. 

Inter cor relations of pretest factor scores appear in Table 8 while 
interc or relations of posttest factor scores are provided in Table 9. 

The results show that while some of the dimensions have statistically 
significant relationships, most are quite independent. 

In both pre- and posttest, factor scores for Masculinity are posi- 
tively related to those for Asocial and factor scores for Social Conform- 
ity are negatively related to the Asocial dimension. Similarly, Me 
First is negatively related to Social Conformity in both pre- and posttest 
and positively related to Asocial in posttest. Social Conformity and 
Adult Closeness are positively related in both pre- and posttest. The 
negative relationship between Adult Closeness and Masculinity in pre- 
test does not remain significant in posttest while liking for Academic 
things becomes negatively related to Asocial in posttest. Social 
Conformity and Academic are positively related in pretest and the re- 
lationship increases in posttest. 

Means and standard deviations of factor scores are not given since 
factor scores all have means of zero and standard deviations approaching 
unity (actually, ranging from. 71 to .82), as expected. 

The next analysis involved the intercorrelation of pretest and posttesfc 
factor scores. The results appear in Table 10. The diagonal entries in 
the matrix may be considered as eight- month retest reliabilities of factors 
although they are confounded by both subject instability and factorial in- 
stability. They are, as exp cted, significant but low since they are based 
on two d iff erent factor structures and two different points in time. If 
it were not for the fact that Adult Closeness had only two items loading 
above . 30, it might be assumed that Sociability, also with two items, 
was unreliable because of its length.- However, the retest * reliability 
of Adult Closeness is .441. 
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Table 7 . Orthogonal Seven-Factor Solutions for Pre- and Posttest with 

Loadings of .30 or Greater <N - 611) . 



Factor I 


Pretest 


Post test 


Factor II 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Me First 


Loading 


Loading 


Masculinity 


Loading 


Loading 


Push/ swing 


.58 


.60 


Cave 


.45 


.48 


Eat/ share 


-.54 


-.53 


Knife 


.45 


.39 


Watch/play 


.51 


.60 


Soldier 


.43 


.46 


lst/3rd 


-.48 


-.62 


Boxing 


.38 


.49 


Student/ teacher 


.47 


.60 


Snake 


.38 


.49 


Small /large 


.37 


.48 


Ghosts 


.36 


.49 








Tug-of-war 


.32 


.44 


Factor III 






Factor IV 






Asocial 






Acadexr c 






Littering 


.65 


.66 


Studying 


.55 


.53 


Stealing 


.53 


.49 


Classroom 


.53 


.56 


Water man 


.46 


.52 


Teacher 


.42 


.50 


Fence 


.38 


.57 


Reading 


.41 


.32 


Smoke /not 




-.34 








Lis ten/ talk 




.33 








Eat/ share 




-.32 








Duty/play 




.31 








Factor V 






Factor VI 






Adult Closeness 






Sociability 






Hug/pat- Mother 


-.64 


-.67 


Play 1/many 


.61 


.46 


Pat/hug-Father 


.60 


.71 


Talk 1/tnany 


.52 


.62 



Factor VII 
Social Conformity 

Listen/ talk 
Sleep/ talk 
Bed/up 
Duty/ play 
Smoke /not 



-.58 -.49 

-.48 -.32 

-.42 -.58 

-.39 -.44 

.35 
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Table 8. Intercorrelations of Pretest Factor Scores (N=6 .U) 



Me 1st Mascu. 


Asocial 


Acad. Ad. Cl. 


Soc. 


S. Conf. 


Me First --- .062 


. 040 


-. 039 .052 


-.038 


- . 120** 


Masculinity 


. 155** 


. 029 -.095* 


-.037 


-. 046 


As ocial 


— 


-. 069 .061 


-.017 


218** 


Academic 




.011 


.026 


. 086* 


Adult Closeness 




— 


.045 


. C22 


Sociability 






- ~ * 


-.019 


Social Conformity 








mm 


*r=. 083; p<. 05 










**r=. 108; j>c. 0 1 











Table 9. Intercorrelations 


of Posttest Factor Scores 


(N=61 1) 




Me 1st Mascu. 


Asocial 


Acad. Ad. Cl. 


Soc. 


S. Conf. 


Me First . 02 1 


. 091* 


-.011 .039 


-.074 


-. 100* 


Masculinity 


. 105* 


-.009 -.070 


-.012 


-.034 


Ascoial 


— — - 


-.091* .029 


-.003 


-. 187** 


Academic 




— - -.014 


.042 


. 135** 


Adult Closeness 




— 


.081 


.023 


Sociability 






— 


.001 



Social Conformity 



*jr=. 083; pc. 05 
**r=. 108; p <. 0 1 
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Columns of this matrix represent relationships between factor 
scores from pretest and those from posttest. Rows represent the 
reverse. Thus, if a child is high in Social Conformity on pretest, 
he will tend to score low on Me First and Asocial and high on Aca- 
demic and Social Conformity on posttest. If a child is high in Soc- 
ial Conformity on posttest, he will have tended to score low on Me 
First and Asocial and high on Social Conformity on pretest. These 
correlations represent relationships between different sets of factor 
scores at different times while those in Tables 8 and 9 represent re- 
lationships between the same factor scores at the same time. For 
this reason the matrix is not symmetric. 

Once again, however, the reader should note the relative inde- 
pendence of the factors pre- and posttest. 



Measures of Teacher-Child Congruity 



Since a number of hypotheses to be tested in this project involved 
the relationship between the child and his teacher with respect to values 
and the relationship between a teacher and her class with respect to the 
same values, a measure of teacher-child value congruity was required. 
This measure was to be based upon the commonality between the child's 
responses to VIC items and the child's teacher's responses to the same 
items. 

The reader is reminded at this point that the teacher took the VIC 
only once- -at the time that children were undergoing retesting (posttest). 
The assumption has been that the teacher will not have changed in her 
values in eight months but that the children will have. Therefore, when 
we discuss "pretest teacher-child congruities" we are talking about the 
correlation between the child's pretest responses and the one set of re- 
sponses provided by the teacher. "Posttest teacher-child congruities" 
are, obviously, correlations between the child's posttest responses and 
the same set of responses made by the teacher. 

At this junction it would be dishonest to refrain from informing the 
reader that the assumption of teacher value stability, while having sup- ^ 
port in the literature (e. g. , Qorsuch, 1971; Henighan, 1971), maybe 
an untenable one for teachers new to the school. Discussions with new 
teachers (of which there are only two) have revealed that changes in 
their values have occurred as a function of interaction with their pupils. 

In other words, contrary to the assumption that children will change in 
the direction of the teacher with respect to values, s ome teachers ha ve^ 
changed in the direction of the children. As an example, one teacher who 
entered a school where the children were of a d.f^arent cultural back- 
ground than hers found her negative values with respect to violence 
(based on her Quaker upbringing) changing to the positive values evidenced 
by members of the predominant ethnic group in her class. As she said, 

"I don't rely completely on gentle reasoning any more. When I have to, 

I hit. " Needless to say in such cases increasing congruity may be a 
function of child change, teacher change, or both. There is no way to 
determine the source. 
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Three measures were explored. The first was a Fisher's Z trans- 
formation of the Pearson r_ approximation. Normalization ot r's was 
necessary since congruencies were to be correlated with otheF variables. 
The second was the coefficient (Holley & Guilford, 1964; Lienert, 

1971; Sjoberg & Holley, 1967), an index successfully used by Guilford 
(1967) to correlate item responses of persons for Q analysis. G is 
computable by the formula G = 2pc - 1 where pc represents the proportion 
of agreements (i. e. , items answered in common by two persons). It 
is a probability measure rather than a true correlation and is equivalent 
to phi only when marginal cells are . 5. The third measure, suggested 
by J. P. Guilford, was the angle of agreement between responses to 
all items which is calcul ated by determining the percentage of agreement 
and converting to arcsin >/P / 1 00 where P is the percentage of agreement. 
The arcsin transformation has a normalizing function. 

All three of these statistics were computed for every teacher-child 
pair and compiled (averaged within class) for teacher-class measures. 

It was then decided that an inter correlation of all measures on both 
pre- and posttest should be performed to determine the extent to which 
they overlapped. The results appear in Table 11. 



Table 11. Inter correlations of Three Teacher-Child Congruity 
Measures on Pre- and Posttest (N=611) 





Angle 

Pre 


Z_ 

Pre 


G_ 

Pre 


Angle 

Post 


Z_ 

Post 


G_ 

Post 


Angle Pretest 


— 


. 899* 


. 999* 


.542* 


.496* 


. 539 


Z Pretest 




— 


. 890* 


.474* 


.497* 


. 472 


G Pretest 






— 


.539* 


.493* 


. 536 : 


Angle Posttest 










.915* 


. 999 ; 



Z Posttest 
G Posttest 



%= . 108; jd<. 01 



As can be seen from Table 11, Angles and_G's are virtually identical, 
a result to be expected when it is understood that they are both derived 
from proportions and that G's are normally distributed. Z_'s, being 
normalized product-moment relationships, do not bear as""strong a rela- 
tionshipto Angles and G's as these measures do to one another. Since 
Angles and G's were identical, and since G's more closely resembled 
"correlations" in the sense that they range from a theoretical -1.0 to 
+ 1.0 while Angles can range from 0 to 100, it was decided to eliminate 
Angles from further analyses. 
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A large number of analyses were then run (e. g. , t_ratios for 
differences between groups; correlations of congruities with other 
variables) to determine which of the two remaining measures provided 
the most information. Results of these analyses were almost identical 
but in those cases where they were not. Z transforms of r's proved to 
be superior in identifying differences and^es tablishing relationships. 
For this reason, and to save the reader from confusion, only 2Ss are 
reported in analyses of congruities. 

Means and standard deviations for Z_ scores were as follows: 

(1) Pretest M=. 261; ^=.263; (2) Posttest M=. 295; d=.278. 



Base-Free Measures of Change 



Teacher-Child Congruity Changes 

It was hypothesized at the beginning of this project that: (1) the more 

like his teacher a child became, the more he would achieve; (2) the more 
like his^teacher a child became, the better would be his adjustment to 
school; and (3) children would become more like their teacher over the 
eight- month period between pre- and posttest. 

In order to test these hypotheses it was necessary to develop a 
measure of teacher-child congruity change. There are two problems 
connected with measuring change. The first is that a child will change 
simply as a function of maturing (i. e. , increasing socialization of values) 
and if the teacher can be presumed to be socialized, he can be expected 
to become more like her. There is no way to partial out maturational 
changes. The second problem is that the more like a teacher a child is 
to start, the less room he has to move in her direction with respect to 
congruity. Conversely, the less like her he is, the greater his potential 
for change in her direction. What is needed is a base -free measure of 
change- -that is, one that takes into consideration the original differential 
between child and teacher. 

Tucker, Damarin, and Messick (1966) developed a base-free measure 
of change that was not directly applicable because they employed the 
reliability of their original measure (in their case, a test) in their 
computation. The method used in this project, suggested by Budnoff 
(1971), was to obtain a predicted posttest value by correlating pretest 
congruities with posttest congruities and multiplying the ratio of the 
standard deviation of the posttest distribution to that of the pretest to 
obtain the estimated regression coefficient, and then to use this 
regression coefficient to find the predicted posttest values. The change 
score, then, is the difference between the actual posttest value and the 
predicted value. If the actual value is higher than the predicted value, 
its sign will be positive; if lower, its sign will be negative. This 
method provides an observed rather than "true" score as in Tucker, 
Damarin, and Messick but the scores so obtained would be perfectly 
correlated with those that would be derived by application of their method, 
despite the difference in means. 



For teacher-child congruity change scores, the results were as 
follows. The mean pretest congruity (N=611) was .261. Posttest mean 



congruity was .295. The gross difference between these is .034. The 
predicted mean posttest scores was .287. The difference between the 
actual posttest score and the predicted posttest score is .008, a change 
in the direction of greater congruity over and above that predicted on the 
basis of the regression of posttest congruities on pretest congruities. 



Factor Score Changes 

The same method was used to obtain predicted factor scores on the 
basis of pretest factor scores to provide a base-free measure of the 
extent to which children change in values. The results are, of course, 
contaminated by the fact that posttest factor scores are not derived from 
precisely the same factor structure as are pretest factor scores, but the 
effect is believed to be negligible. 

Table 12 shows the pre- and posttest mean factor scores by factor 
with gross differences, predicted scores, and change scores. 



Table 12. Mean Pretest, Posttest, Difference, Predicted, and 
Change Scores for Each Factor Dimension (N=611) 



Factor 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Predicted 


Change 


Me First 


-. 039 


-. 065 


-.026 


-.020 


-.045 


Mas culinity 


. 008 


. 042 


.034 


. 004 


.038 


Asocial 


-. 056 


-. 046 


0 

O 

• 

1 


-.027 


-.019 


Academic 


. 004 


. 015 


. Oil 


.002 


.0 13 


Adult Closeness 


-. 029 


. 001 


.030 


-.014 


.015 


Sociability 


. Oil 


. 014 


.003 


. C03 


.011 


Social Conformity 


. 039 


. 024 


-.015 


.011 


.013 



In interpreting these results for the enitre retest sample, it is seen 
that children became higher in values of Masculinity, Academic, Adult 
Closeness, Sociability, and Social Conformity and lower in values of Me 
First and Asocial. Most of these changes are in the direction of increasing 
socialization. The exception is Masculinity which increased. Adult 
Closeness was predicted to remain negative in posttest but shifted in the 
opposite direction. 

When predicted factor scores are correlated with pretest factor scores, 
the matrix is identical to that obtained from intercorrelation of pretest factor 
scores since predicted scores are based on pretest scores. When predicted 
factor scores are correlated with posttest factor scores, the diagonals of the 
non-symmetric matrix are identical to those obtained by correlating pretest 
factor scores and posttest factor scores but the off-diagonals differ as a func- 
tion of the regression of posttest on pretest. 




/ o 
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Table 13 shows the intercorrelations of factor score change scores 
for the entire retest sample. 



Table 13. Intercorrelations of Factor Score Change Scores (N=611) 



Me First Masc. 


Asoc. 


Acad. 


Ad. Cl. 


Soc. 


Soc. C onf. 


Me First -.008 


.014 


013 


-.012 


-. 013 


-.006 


Mas c alinity 


. 1 14** 


. 022 


-.036 


. 009 


.002 


Asocial 


— 


-. 072 


.002 


. 052 


-.047 


Academic 




— 


.026 


. 035 


.089* 


Adult Closeness 






— 


. 012 


.061 










m — — 


.011 



Sociability 



Social Conformity 



*r=. 083; p<r. 05 

**r=. 108; 01 



Only two of these correlations attain significance beyond the . 05 level. 

The child who changes in the direction of greater Masculinity also changes 
in the direction of higher Asocial values (and vice versa). The child who 
changes in the direction of higher Academic values also changes in the di- 
rection of higher Social Conformity values, and vice versa, but the 
relationships are very low. 

Factor Reliability Measure 

As Cronbach (1951) states; "Any research based on measurement 
must be concerned with the accuracy or dependability, or, as we usually 
call it, reliability of measurement (p. 297). " This quotation is contained 
in his article describing the alpha coefficient which, as he demonstrates, 
is a special case of the Kuder -Richards on coefficient of equivalence and 
is the mean of all split-half correlations resulting from different splittings 
of a test. Although he claims that alpha is a good measure of common - 
factor concentration for tests of reasonable length, in the case of the 
data at hand it is applied to each factor individually rather than to the 
composite VIC. Alpha represents a conservative estimate of reliability 
and is identical to KR-20 if all items are scored 1 or 0. Its formula 
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Where: Vt = the variance of the test (factor) scores 

=the variance of the item scores after weighting 

Correlations and t Ratios 



The major portion of the analyses performed in this study consisted 
in computations of Pearson r approximations when relationships were 
sought and t_ratios when comparisons were made between groups. A 
word of caution with respect to results and "conclusions" drawn from 
them is in order. 

First, no inferences have been drawn unless the significance level 
of the test is . 05 or better. In the case of correlations, probability 
levels were derived from tables of probabilities and significance levels 
were based, in each case, on the appropriate N. In the case of t tests, 
probability levels were provided by the computer to the third decimal 
and reported as recorded in computer output. 

Second, when large groups are compared, the probability of their 
being exactly the same on any scale is small and a statistically 
significant difference does not necessarily mean an important difference. 

On the other hand, the lower the reliability of scores, the lower the t^ 
ratio will be for the same true mean difference so that a low may mean 
either no difference or a considerable true difference obscured by a 
large error variance. The differences reported here must be viewed not 
so much with respect to their size or relative significance as witn respect 
to their meaningfulness (i.e., logical consistency with known facts). 

We would like to provide a further note on the choice of t_ tests for 
determining the significance of the differences between means. In the 
previous year*s work, chi-squares were computed when it seemed that 
the assumptions underlying t_ ( and F) tests might be violated. At the 
same time, t tests were also applied to the same data to see whether 
the results were the same (i.e., both were either significant or non- 
significant). In most cases results were consistent but in a few they were 
in profound disagreement in that the directions of differences reversed 
themselves. In other words, while the mean for group A might be 
significantly higher that for group B, the proportion in group B might be 
greater than that in A. Since that time Boneau*s (1960) arguments for the 
use of parametric (e.g., t tests) rather than nonparametric (e.g. , chi- 
aquares) methods, on theTSasis that violation of assumptions has little 
effect on either t or F, has come to the attention of the investigators. In 
addition, it is quite lilcely that the explanation for conflicting results using 
t and chi-square is that, as Boneau says, "A combination of unequal 
sample sizes and unequal variances. . . automatically produces inaccurate 
probability statements which can be quite different from the nominal 
values (p. 62)". Finally, in this study, violations cf assumptions (normality 
and homogeneity of variance) do not often occur. 

With respect to relationships as evidenced in correlations, it must 
also be said that there are two ways of looking at them, just as there were 
two ways of regarding statistically significant differences . Here, too. 



there is evidence in some cases that assumptions have been violated in 
the application of Pearson r , particularly in cases where ratings are 
markedly skewed. However, the effect of violation of assumptions 
is to reduce the resulting r by some amount and thus r_'s are underestimates. 
Most variables (i.e., factor scores, teacher-child congruities , factor 
score changes, congruity changes, reading scores, and some of the 
ratings) are normally distributed. There is no indication, m any case, 
that relationships between variables are curvilinear and hence no need 
to compute eta coefficients. In view of the limitations of the data, par- 
ticularly the questionable reliability of ratings, one can assume that a 
statistically significant relationship is, indeed, significant* On the 
other hand, most relationships are quite small. Again, it is their 
logical consistency that suggests their practical value. 

Where multiple correlations are used, the method is that of 
stepwise multiple regression. This technique proceeds by examining 
the xero-order correlation of each of the predictor variables with 
the criterion variable. It enters the predictor variable with the highest 
correlation with the criterion, computes the predictor-criterion correlation 
for the remaining predictors with the predictor(s) already partialled out 
and enters the predictor with the highest partial correlation. This pro- 
cedure continues until the addition of another predictor variable to the 
equation no longer significantly increases the multiple R. . It allows the 
investigator to determine which of the predictors contribute significantly 
to prediction and which do not. As a practical matter, R's are presented 
only to the point where an increase equal to or less than . 001 occurs 
although in some cases additional variables may contribute "significantly" 
to the equation. 



The reader must keep in mind at all times that this project was 
designed (a) to improve an existing measure of values and (b) to explore 
possible relationships between values and other variables (adjustment 
to school; achievement in school; congruities with teacher; sex; ethnic 
group; grade level). The purist might question the failure on the part of 
the investigators to equate (either experimentally or statistically) for 
such factors as socioeconomic status, teacher/pupil ratio, ethnic rrax 
of peers, race or sex of teacher, etc. In the first place, the study is, 
as stated, exploratory. In the second place, one must obtain subjects 
where one can find them and the.real world does not control fo uch 
variables. These are what Meehl (1969) calls "nuisance -van and 

he very coge itly points out that not only may it be impossible ntrol 

for them but, in many cases, it may be undesirable to do so. 



Despite the limitations in the data, the reader will find such statements 
as* "The more alike the teacher and child in values, the greater will 
be the child's achievement.", or "Mexican -American children are more 
asocial than are Oriental children." In the former case the correlation 
may be on the order of . 18; in the latter the t_ ratio may be significant at 
the .02 level. It is the responsibility of the reader to examine the tables 
(where provided) to determine the magnitude of the relationship or difference 
and draw his own conclusions. Such statements are not meant to be 
generalized to other samples nor to an extent greater than the data warrant. 
They simply save the writer from reiterating qualifers such as If- the 
case of this sample of ... it would seem that, to a slight extent, ... or 
"There is a tendency toward. . . " 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



REVISION OF THE VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 

In accomplishing the revision of the VIC decisions had to be made 
with respect to : (1) items to retain and items to eliminate; (2) dimensions 

to retain or eliminate; (3) dimensions to expand by the addition of new 
items designed to measure them; (4) which of the newly created items 
to retain for the final instrument; (5) possible changes in procedures for 
administration of the instrument; and (6) possible changes in the format 
of the responses to "X" items. 

Select items and Dimensions to Retain 



As stated in the summary of the first year's work, 23 items were 
lost in factor analysis in the sense that they did not load higher than 
. 30 on any factor. Furthermore, the structure of the analysis was not 
as "clean" (in the sense of attaining the criterion of simple structure) 
as was desired. Also, the confounding of Academic and Health items 
seemed unreasonable. Finally, some dimensions seemed to have greater 
potential relevance to the needs of teachers and school administrators 
than others. 



As a first step in determining dimensions to retain, teachers were 
asked to rank-order all dimensions with respect to their importance 
in understanding a child. Those teachers (N=28) who taught retest chil- 
dren did so on a form attached to their rating scale (Appendix A); 
those who taught non- retest children (fourth and fifth grades) in the 
Spring testing, (N= 16) were given separate forms on which to record 
their rankings. (Appendix B ). Table 14 shows the composite rank 
values attached to each dimension by the sample of 40 teachers who 
returned forms.l 



Table 14. Rank-order of Dimensions of Values Summarized from 
Ranks Assigned by 40 Teachers of Children in Grades 1 
through 5. 



Dimension 



Composite Rank Value 



T 
— * 


Sociability 


2. 


IL 


Health Habits 


5. 


in. 


Academic Motivation 


1. 


IV. 


Closeness to Adults 


5. 


V. 


Asocial Behavior 


4. 


VL 


Aesthetic 


5. 


VII. 


Social Conformity 


4. 


VIIL Mas culinity- F eminity 


6. 


IX. 


Me First 


5. 



1 

0 

7 
6 
1 
5 
0 

8 
7 



1 Two fourth grade and two fifth grade teachers did not return their 
forms. 
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From Table 14 it can be seen that the most important dimensions 
so far as these teachers were concerned were Academic Motivation, 

Sociability, Social Conformity, and Asocial Behavior. The least impor- 
tant were Masculinity- Femininity, Me First, Closeness to Adults, 

Health Habits, and Aesthetic. 

Teacher rankings were not, however, tc >e the ultimate determiners 
of dimensions to be retained and/or expanded. For example, while 
Masculinity did not matter to teachers — and, indeed, is easy to infer 
from the sex of the child- -the factor has been one of the most clearcut. 

Further, as will be seen in subsequent sections, it is highly related to a 
number of criteria of adjustment even when sexes are analyzed separately. 

The same is true of the Me First dimension which also did not seem 
important to teachers. On the other hand, Aesthetics and Health Habits 
were not only not important to teachers, but health items confounded 
the Academic factor in every analysis. Adult Closeness was of little 
interest to teachers but could prove useful in clinical diagnosis. Since it 
contained only two items, it seemed worthwhile to retain it but not to expand it. 

Sociability contained only two items but because of its importance to 
teachers, it seemed to qualify for expansion. The same could be said 
of Academic which, if health items were eliminated, would consist of 
only four items. These, then, were some of the considerations in 
making decisions with respect to the revised instrument. 

Another way in which to identify items belonging to a dimension 
is to correlate every item with that dimension. Instead of correlating 
items with factor scores for a dimension, a contrived score was 
developed for each of the dimensions to avoid having the presumably 
extraneous items included in the score. This score consisted of the 
weighted composite of responses to all items the investigators had found 
to load greater than . 30 on the dimension, with one exception. That 
exception consisted of the Academic /Health dimension from which it was 
desired to eliminate health items (taking a bath, brushing teeth, being 

examined by a doctor, talking to a nurse). 

The results of correlations (all 60 items) using the 1970 sample 
minus Indians (N=1141) appear in Table 15. Those items followed by 
an asterisk (*) are the ones that made up the contrived scores. The 
general practice is to retain those items correlating . 30 or better with 
the dimension and less than . 30 with any other dimension. 

From the results of this analysis it can be seen that the health items 
correlating greater than .30 with any score were related to Academic 
but the doctor and nurse items disappeared (i. e. , correlated less than 
. 30) and the correlations for bath and brush teeth were relatively small. 

This finding provided further justification for the elimination of health 
items. 

The only item not included in the Masculinity score was the "snake" 
since this item had tended to disappear and reappear in various factor 
analysis and in the 60 -item analysis based on the 1970 sample (N-1141) 
it did not load sufficiently high to warrant its inclusion. However, when 
correlated with the other masculinity items, its relationship was substantial 

(r=. 45). 
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Table 15. Correlations of 60 Items with ’'Scores'* Derived from 
the 1970 Eight-Factor Solution 01=1141) 



Dimension 


Item 


r_ 


Academic 


Studying* 


.72 




Classroom* 


.68 




Reading* 


.62 




Teacher* 


.31 




Bath 


.37 




Brush teeth 


.32 


Masculinity 


Soldier* 


.57 




Boxing* 


.57 




Cave* 


.53 




Knife* 


.50 




Ghosts* 


.47 




Snake 


.45 




Tug-of-war* 


.42 


Aesthetic 


Smelling* 


.65 




Nature* 


.65 




Music* 


.59 


Asocial 


Behavior 


Littering* 


.70 




Fence* 


.66 




Water man* 


.64 




Stealing* 


.68 




Listen/talk 


.32 


Sociaility 


Play 1/many* 


.81 




Talk 1/many* 


.80 


Adult 


Closeness 


Mother hug/pat* 


-.84 




Father pat/hug* 


.83 


Me First 


Push /swing* 


.63 




Student /teacher* 


.63 




Watch/play* 


.60 




1st/ 3rd* 


-.60 




Eat/share* 


-.59 


Social 


Listen/ talk* 


-.65 


Conformity 


Duty /play* 


- . 61 




Bed /up* 


-.60 




Sleep/talk* 


-.60 




Fight/ separate 


.51 




Smoke /not* 


.48 




Eat/leave 


-.48 




Littering 


-.32 



*Item is part of "score”. 
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The Aesthetic factor was quite homogeneous and none of the 
other 60 items correlated with its composite score. 

Asocial Behavior became contaminated with ,f Listen /talk, " an 
item generally identified with Social Conformity and in this analysis 
correlating highest with the composite of which it was a member. 
Otherwise, Asocial Behavior remained pure. 



Sociability and Adult Closeness retained only their respective 
two items and no other items among the 60 correlated with them as 
high as . 30. Me First also remained homogeneous. 

Social Conformity added three items, one of which (''Littering'') 
belonged in Asocial Behavior. "Fight/ separate" and Eat/leave had 
proven problematical in a number of factor analyses, tending to 
drift back and forth from one factor to another. Here, however, they 
did not correlate above . 30 with any other dimension. 

This analysis was by no means the last to be made in determining 
items to retain. The next step was to perform a series of factor 
analyses using the 1141 children in the 1970 sample and selecting the 
most promising items for each (i. e. , items were added and subtracted 
Sitd the solution seemed most satisfactory). It is impossible to report 
all of these analyses but it is important to mention that factor structure 
became increasingly clearcut when health and aesthetic items w ® re 
eliminated. Furthermore, the Aesthetic factor disappeared in the eight- 
factor solution of pretest responses of retest children (N-61I). 

Table 16 shows the last analysis of the 1141 children that was made using 
30 items. No items were lost (i. e. , had factor loadmgs less than . 30) 
and all loaded where they were expected to. Furthermore, ^none spli 
between factors. This solution seemed as close to perfect as any 
that could be attained and the decision was made to retain these items. 

Ihterc or relations of pre- and posttest responses to the retained 
items were computed and appear in Table 17. In view °. * e ! 
that (a) children are expected to change in values over eight month 
between testing and (b) items are not very reliable, these retes 
reliabilities can be expected to be small. They are, however, all sig- 
nificant beyond the . 01 level of confidence. 

As a last test of the utility of the items retained, contrived dimension 
scores were correlated with teacher ratings. Table 18 P r °™*eJ s * e . 
significant (p<. 05) correlations between each ratmg and < sc °«* ^ rlired 
from the summing of responses to items appropriate to the dimension 
rated. For the seven dimensions retained, the items used » ^cormg 
are those listed in Table 15 next to their factor names plus a health score 
derived by summing responses to the four health items. 

The five cases in which a dimension score demonstrated a significant 
relationship to its appropriate rating were: (1) Academic Motivation 

rating and Academic score; (2) Closeness to Adults rating ^ Score- 

Closeness score; (3) Social Conformity rating and Social Conformity Score, 
(4) Masculinity rating and Masculinity score; (5) Me First rating and Me 





Table 16. 



Seven-Factor Solution; 30 Items with 
Factor Loadings above .30. (N= 1141) 



I. Asocial Behavior 



II. Me First 



III. 



V. 



Littering 


.57 


Push/ swing 


.55 


Stealing 


.46 


Eat/ share 


-.51 


Water man 


.46 


Watch/play 


.50 


Throw vegetables 


.45 


Student/ teacher 


.50 






1st/ 3rd 


-.47 






Small/ large 


.35 



Masculinity 




IV. Academic 




Soldier 


.45 


Studying 


.50 


Boxing 


.44 


Classroom 


.49 


Cave 


.42 


Teacher 


.43 


Snake 


.37 


Reading 


.37 


Knife 


.36 






Tug-of-war 


.30 






Ghosts 


.30 







Social Conformity 




VI. Sociability 




Listen/ talk 


-.57 


Talk 1/many 


.46 


Duty/play 


-.47 


Play/l/many 


.45 


Bed/ up 


-.46 






Sleep/ talk 


-.44 






Smoke/not 


.39 







VII. Adult Closeness 

Hug/pat Mother -.56 

Pat/hug Father .54 
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Table 17. Retest Reliabilities of Retained Items (N-611) 



Item 


r* 


Item 


r* 


Ghosts 


.32 


Sleep/talk 


.27 


Soldier 


.38 


Reading 


.19 


Throw vegetables 


.25 


Boxing 


.34 


Studying 


.26 


Tug-of-war 


.25 


Snake 


.35 


Stealing 


.27 


Water man 


.27 


Littering 


.44 


Classroom 


.29 


Cave 


.30 


Knife 


.21 


Teacher 


.14 


Pat /hug-Fat her 


.35 


Play 1/many 


.14 


Smoke/ not 


.20 


Duty/play 


.21 


Listen/talk 


.34 


Small/ large 


.22 


Bed /up 


.19 


Talk 1/many 


.27 


Push/ swing 


.32 


Watch/play 


.25 


1st /3rd 


.28 


Student/teacher 


.29 


Eat /share 


.37 


Hug/pat “Mother 


.34 



*r = .11* p<.01 



Table 18. Relationships between Dimension Scores 
from Pretest and Teacher Ratings (N=611) 




Teacher Rating Scale 
(criterion) 


Dimension Score 
(predictor) 


r 


P - 


I . Sociability 


Me First 


.089 


<.05 


II . Health 


(no r> .083) 






III. Academic Motivation 


Masculinity 


-.113 


<.01 




Academic* 


.097 


<.05 




Me First 


.089 


<.05 


IV. Closeness to Adults 


Masculinity 


-.127 


<.01 




Adult Closeness* 


.126 


<.01 




Aesthetic 


.111 


<.01 




Sociability 


.095 


<.05 


V. Asocial Behavior 


Social Conformity 


-.165 


<.01 




Masculinity 


.150 




VI. Aesthetic 


Adult Closeness 


.093 


<.05 


VII. Social Conformity 


Social Conformity* 


.157 


<.01 




Masculinity 


-.144 


<.01 




Academic 


.088 


<.05 






^ X 
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Table 18. Relationships between Dimension Scores 
from Pretest and Teacher Ratings (N=611) Cont . 



Teacher Rating Scale 
(crit er ion ) 



Dimension Score 
C predictor) 



VIII .Masculinity 


Masculinity* 


.447 




Social Conformity 


-.251 




Adult Closeness 


-.234 




Aesthetic 


-.167 




Sociability 


-.119 




Academic 


-.106 




Asocial Behavior 


.103 




Health 


-.084 


IX. Me First 


Social Conformity 


-.186 




Masculinity 


.171 




Me First* 


.112 


X. Academic Ability 


Masculinity 


-.166 




Asocial Behavior 


-.124 




Aesthetic 


-.105 


XT. Classroom Behavior 


Mas culinity 


-.270 




Social Conformity 


.240 




Asocial Behavior 


-.156 




Academic 


.104 




Me First 


-.092 


XII. Peer Relations 


Social Conformity 


.150 




Masculinity 


-.115 




Asocial Behavior 


-.100 


XIII. Satisfactoriness 


Masculinity 


-.202 




Social Conformity 


.128 




Asocial 


-.099 



= .083; p< *0S 

= .108; p<.01 

’•Score predicts related criterion 





P 



.01 
^ . 01 
< .01 
< .01 
< .01 

< . 05 

< .05 

< .05 

< .01 
< .01 
< .01 

< .01 
<.01 

< .05 

< .01 
<.01 
<.01 
< . 05 
'■ . 05 



.01 

<.01 

<.05 

<.01 

<.C1 

<.05 
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First score. Most of the relationships were quite low as might be ex- 
pected in view of the questionable reliability of both scores (particularly 
when only two items are used) and of ratings. Nevertheless, the pattern 
was consistent. The relationships provided here were those used in 
decision-making with respect to item retention. Relationships between 
factor scores based on the final factor structures and criteria appear in 
subsequent sections. 

These dimension score validities affirm the relative uselessness 
of Health Habits and Aesthetics as dimensions for the final instrument. 

They also support the decision to retain Adult Closeness for diagnostic 
purposes but not to expand it for predictive purposes. With respect to 
Sociability, because of its importance to teachers it was believed that 
the best decision would be to expand it beyond the two items which currently 
comprised it in the hope that it might ultimately prove useful. 

Prepare New Items 

Having made the decision with respect to items to retain and eliminate, 
and dimensions to expand, the next step was to devise new items to measure 
the latter. The Masculinity factor already consisted of seven items and 
jjo more were required. With the revision of the dimensions, Academic/ 
Health was now relabeled Academic and Asocial Behavior was shortened 
to Asocial. Consequently, since Academic, Asocial, Me First, Sociability, 
and Social Conformity needed expanding, new items designed for these 
dimensions were created, in each case, items were devised to be 
like those items already loading on the factor, particularly those 
loading highest. If the items already defining the factor were X items, 
new X items were prepared; if they were Y, new Y‘s were created. The 
number prepared for any given factor depended upon the number remaining 
on that dimension. It was hoped that a relatively equal number of items 
would be included in all scales. Quite naturally, more items were pre- 
pared than were needed since it was inevitable that in pretest some would 
prove unsatisfactory. 



Pretest New Items 



The next step in revision was that of Pretest. As was the case in 
the original development of the VIC, pretesting was done for the purposes 
of determining: (1) whether or not children are able to interpret the 

meaning of the pictures; (Z) whether or not their responses to the pictures 
are consistent with their feeling about the concepts expressed; and (3) 
whether or not there is sufficient variability of response to warrant 
retaining each item. 

Pretest consisted, as it has in the past, of individual administration 



1 It was somewhat humorously suggested by the data analyst tha.t perhaps 
the VIC consisted of an "X" factor and a "Y” factor. To permit her to 
indulge this fantasy, she was authorized to run a two-factor solution. 

She was wrong. 
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of items to children in an interview-like situation. The sample of 
children undergoing pretest in this year of work was obtained from six 
Children's Centers (day care facilities) in the JLos Angeles City Unified 
School District. The complete sample consisted of 70 boys and 50 girls, 
an N of 120. Children tested were primarily from grades 1, 2, and 3 
witTTa very few from grade 4. They were ethnically mixed, with all 
groups represented. A total of 100 children were administered X items; 

61 were administered Y items. It should be noted that not all children were 
exposed to all items nor did all the items remain constant throughout 
testing. As feedback from project staff examiners was provided, some of 
the items were revised, often drastically, and data reported here are 
based only on the final forms of the items. 

The process of pretest is one of continuous decision- making 
based on successive administrations of items. First, items are prepared 
Sometimes it is impossible for the artist to do bothBoy and Girl forms 
as quickly as they are needed. An examiner may give Boy forms 
only to boys and Girl forms only to girls or may give either to either 
sex, asking children to "pretend" that the picture- subject is appropriate. 

After each set of administrations (generally a day or two testing 
about 15 children each day) the examiners consult with project staff, 
reporting on problems with each item. At this time, new items may 
be ready while others must be removed from the pool for redrawing. 

Thus, the second administration contains a somewhat different assort- 
ment of items. This iterative process continues and tallies are made at 
each conference to see how each item is working. Since old items were 
included along with new ones, results were checked to see if the child 
who seemed to score high on a dimension was also answering the items 
newly prepared to measure that dimension consistently. Also, variability 
of response was examined for each item to see that none was receiving 
a disproportionate number of either positive or negative responses. 

At differing points in pretest items are removed, replaced, or 
discarded entirely. When an item undergoes a drastic change, data 
previous to the change are meaningless with respect to data acquired 
from administration of the final acceptable item. For this reason, N's 
per item in Table 19 vary. If an X item did not require any revision 
the N for this pretest is 100. For an unrevised Y item, the N is 61. ’ 
Smaller N's indicate either that the acceptable version was not achieved 
until a later point in pretest or that the item was not drawn until later 
in pretest but was considered acceptable on the basis of children's re- 
sponses. This is the only efficient manner in which pretest can be 
properly conducted. 

It has recently come to the attention of project staff that there is 
some question with respect to the racial identity of the picture -subjects 
(boy and girl) and authorities have questioned whether or not children of 
all races will identify with these picture- subjects. The YIC picture- 
subjects have been described as "obviously Anglo," and the authors of the 
instrument have been requested to provide data to demonstrate that they 
are not so perceived. ' 3 
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The question of non -identification has not been answered in previous 
reports for the simple reason that it has been so obvious to all 
administrators of the instrument that children of all races and subcultures 
automatically assume that not only are the picture -subjects themselves 
but that all other persons depicted bear natural relationships to themselves. 
In pretest experience Negroes, Mexican- Americans, and Orientals (as 
well as Anglos) have asked, for example, "Is that man smoking my Dad 
or my brother?" when the smoking man is the most Anglo -appearing 
individual depicted. They assume the "lady" and "man" they are shown 
talking to, or being hugged or patted by, are their "mother" and father. 
These natural verbalizations of children of all subcultures led the 
project staff to assume that the lack of bias in identification is so obvious 
that it deserved no comment. Evidently, comment is necessary and the 
preceding statements have been made to assure those who doubt the 
culture -fairness of the instrument that their doubts are unrealistic. 

Items pretested in 1970 in the development of the original form of the 
VIC and retained for the final form are included in Table 19. There, too, 
N's vary because the pretest process was the same. Thus, in Table 19 
Ws and Percent Comprehension for original (old) retained items were 
derived from the 1970 pretest while N*s and Percent Comprehension 
for new items were derived from thiS“l971 pretest. The items them- 
selves appear in Appendix C in the same order as they appear in the 

table. 

Table 20 represents items retained for the final revised form which 
was then administered to the Fall 1971 sample. Each item is categorized 
as New or Old and by Factor dimension so that the reader can see the 
allocation of items to dimensions. The revised form consisted of 4 X 
items and 26 Y items, a total of 50. 

Determine Response Format 

In the course of pretest a question arose as to whether or not it 
might be simpler to provide only two responses to X items. The genesis 
of this idea was that examiners found that with small children there 
was a tendency to choose the extreme responses (i. e. , "Don t like 
and "Like a lot") and to ignore, or to be confused by, the middle choices 
(i. e. , "Don't care" and "Like a little"). Because of this finding it was 
decided to test the effect of using four as opposed to two faces to express 
degree of liking. Items were, accordingly, individually administered to 
44 children using the four face response format and to 29 children using 
only the two extreme faces as the response format. Instructions were also 
revised to accommodate the change in format. Table 21 presents the 
results of the comparison between distributions for these two response 

modes. 

In Table 21 responses are combined for categories 1 and 2 and for 
categories 4 and 5 where four choices of response are given. (The 
reader should note that negative and indifferent faces were coded 1 and 
2, respectively, and the slightly smiling and very broadly smiling face s 
were coded 4 and 5, respectively so that code 3 represented no response 
in analyses. ) Data in this table are presented in frequencies with 
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Tablel9. Item Numbers, Descriptors, Code Names, Dimensions, and Percent Comprehending 
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Table 20. Items Contained in Final Revised Instrument 



Factor & Type 


Old Item 


N 


New Item 


N 


Total 


Masculinity 

(X) 


Soldier 

Boxing 

Cave 

Knife 

Ghosts 

Snake 

Tug-of-war 


7 




0 


7 


Academic 

(X) 


Studying 

Classroom 

Reading 

Teacher 


4 


Class read 
Writing 
Globe 
School 


4 


8 


Asocial 

(X) 


Littering 
Stealing 
Water man 
Fence 


4 


Jumping 

Dump 

Halloween 

Cake 

Pool 


5 


9 


Adult Closeness 
(Y) 


Hug/ pat-M 
Pat/hug-F 


2 




0 


2 


Me First 
(Y) 


Push/ swing 
Student/ tchr. 
Watch/play 
lst/3rd 
Eat/ share 
Small/large 


6 


Push ride 
Cone 2/1 
Take /no 


3 


9 


Sociability 

(Y) 


Talk 1/+ 
Flay 1/+ 


2 


Picnic 1/+ 
Walk 2/1 
Castle +/1 
Dance +/1 


4 


6 


Social Conformity 
(Y) 


Lis ten/ talk 
Duty /play 
Bed /up 
Sleep/ talk 
Smoke/not 


5 


Movie /hand 
Wash/play 
Leave/ pickup 
Toss /roll 


4 


9 




Totals 


30 




20 


50 







45 



Table 21. X Item Distributions and Percent Differences in 

Deviant Responses Using Four, (N=44) and Two (N=29) 
Face Responses 





Dislike 


1 Like 




Item No. Faces 


N % 


N % 


Percent Difference 


Reading 4 


6 14 


38 




2 


T 10 


26 


+4% 


Water man 4 


39 


5 xi 




2 


28 


A a 

T 3 


+ 8 % 


Studying 4 


5 11 


39 


i 

! 


2 


J 10 


26 


+ 1% 


Jumping 4 


36 


8 18 




2 


25 


? 14 


+4% 


Littering 4 


36 


8 18 




i 

i 


2 


28 


I 3 


; + 15 % 

i 


Dump 4 


37 


7 16 


i 

| 


2 


29 


TJ 0 



i 


! +16% 

! 

L_ 


Classroom 4 


8 18 


36 


l 


2 


7 7 


27 


+n% 


Stealing 4 


40 


4 9 ! 


2 


. 29 

i 

I 


<J 0 ! 

j “ ! 


! +9% 

i 


Cake 4 


32 1 


nz n 




2 


23 j 

t 

\ 


T 21 


+6% 


Teacher 4 


11 25 ! 


33 




2 


28 j 


21 

L_ | 


-3% 

t 


Class read 4 


6 14 


38 


i 


2 


5 14 


25 


0 


Halloween 4 


37 


7 16 




2 


28 


I 3 


+ 13% 


Writing 4 


5 11 


39 




2 


7 10 


26 j 


+i% 


Pool 4 


36 


8 is ; 




2 


27 


1 7 ! 


+n% 


Globe 4 


11 25 


33 




2 


"5 10 


26 


+ 15% 


Fence 4 


32 


12 28 




2 


27 


"T 7 


+21% 


School 4 ! 


6 14 


38 




2 ! 


I 10 


26 


+4% 




_ i 


, i 

- ^ i 



ERIC 



60 
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percentages calculated for deviant responses only. 

By inspection of the data it was evident that the effect of using 
two faces was to increase disapproval of Asocial items and approval of 
Academic items. For example, children given the two-face format did 
not have the opportunity to clightly approve of or be indifferent to Asocial 
items, so they selected the only negative response face. The last 
column of Table 22 gives the difference between the percentage of 
deviant responses (dislike Academic activities or situations; like Asocial 
activities or situations) using four faces and that using two faces. Where 
the difference is positive, the deviation is "in favor of the four faces 
in that this format results in more deviant responses. 

In some cases the effect was dramatic; in others it was minimal. 

In one case ("Teacher"), it was in the opposite direction (i. e. , the 
two-face response format elicited more disliking for the teacher). 

However, the net effect of using only two faces seemed to be an undesirable 
one with respect to "social desirability" response set and so the decision 
was made to retain the four -face response mode for X items. Further 
support for this decision was provided by the fact that the results of 
original 1970 testing as well as Spring 1971 retesting were based on 
this format and when the results of Fall 1971 testing were to be com- 
pared with previous results there would be no way to determine to what 
extent a change in response format might affect comparisons unless 
additional children were added to the sample and some given one format 
while others were given the other. 

Revise Administration 



Having made decisions with respect to what items to retain from 
the original pool and what items to use from the newly created items as 
well as whether or not to alter the response format, the next task in 
revision was to improve the administration of the instrument. 

For some time examiners had felt that the original training format 
for X items contained some elements that were confusing to young 
children. Therefore, the following changes were made. First, the 
first page in the booklet contained the four faces with which children 
were to familiarize themselves. In previous administrations they were 
asked to circle both of the extreme faces. When the answer sheet was 
used this tended to confuse children since in responding to items in the 
test, they were to circle only one face. Consequently, the item with 
four faces alone was removed from the answer sheet. 

Second, the training picture designed to correspond to the "don‘t 
care" face was one of the picture -subject sitting in a chair. It was 
changed to one in which the picture- subject is sitting on the ground since 
this picture seemed to better represent "doing nothing" and did not 
have the connotation of punishment often associated with being relegated 

to a chair. 

Third, instead of repeating the four training items, it was felt that 
it would be helpful to children to give them (1 ) a very "bad" picture to 
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which they might be expected to universally respond with the "Don’t 
like" face; (2) a very "good" picture to which they might be expected to 
respond with the "Like it a lot" face; and (3) a picture to which they 
might respond with any of the four choices. The first of these pictures 
was one which was eliminated during pretest because no child liked it. 

It represents the picture -subject throwing rocks onto a freeway from 
an overcrossing. This is the first picture containing an additional 
person. Children are asked to "find themselves m their striped clothes." 
This practice is important since it is essential that each child develop 
the habit of identifying "himself' in each picture. The second is an item 
liked by all children. It shows the picture -subject receiving a present. 

The third is "Tug-of-war," technically the first test item, on which 
opinion has generally been divided. The administrator uses this picture 
to introduce the concept that differences of opinion are acceptable, and 
states "The face that tells how you feel is the right face to circle. " 

Fourth, the use of verbal feedback from the class has been re- 
sequenced so that children learn two response faces at a time, rather 
than all four at once. The use of feedback has been extremely effective, 
especially with first grade children. They no longer need individual 
prompting concerning the meaning of each face. The procedure involves 
asking the class to repeat after the administrator (who is pointing to the 
appropriate face drawn on the board); "This face says ’I like what I am 
doing very much’, " and "This face says * I don't like what I am doing'. " 

The class then looks at the booklet and responds to "eating ice cream" and 
"falling down. " The next picture contains the "I don't know how I feel" 
response. This face response is explained to the children, and echoed 
by them at that time. They then mark in their booklets. Finally, the 
last face, "I like what lam doing a little bit. " is explained, echoed, and 
circled in the booklet. Following this initial training, responses to all 
fe.ee s are repeated while the children are looking at the board. Instructions 
for training appear in Appendix D. The training items are numbered 
with Roman numerals and precede test items in Appendix C. 

Test Effects of Answer Sheet 

The final decision to be made with respect to administration had 
to do with the applicability of an answer sheet to accompany the test 
booklet. 

As a practical matter, it is far less expensive to employ reusable 
test booklets with answer sheets than to have children respond by marking 
on the booklet which then must be thrown away* However, small children 
have difficulties in matching booklet items with answer sheet items. At 
what age level a child can handle an answer sheet, if properly instructed 
in its use, is probably a function not only of maturation but of the style 
of the answer sheet. Standard IBM answer sheets can be difficult, 
even for adults. 

An answer sheet was devised in such a manner that each item in the 
test booklet was replicated in a line drawing next to the item number. The 
answer sheet and its accompanying instructions for use appear in 
Appendix E . This answer sheet was developed for use with the original 
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VIC. Since the revised VIC contained different items, a new form of 
the answer sheet was necessary for its administration. That answer 
sheet and the revised instructions also appear in Appendix E. 

Experience in preliminary tryouts with children indicated ;hat the 
lowest level at which the answer sheet could be expected to be uniformly 
satisfactory was third grade. Therefore, in the 1971 Spring testing, 
an extra sample of third-graders were tested, some with booklets and 
others with answer sheets, to compensate for the possibility that should 
the answer sheet fail with these children, a sufficient number of retest 
Ss would be obtained for analyses. 

To test the effect of the answer sheet it was necessary to determine 
whether Answer Sheet third-graders (N=91) were originally different 
from Booklet third-graders (N=176) on the basis of their pretest responses 
to items using the booklet. Therefore, t_ tests between item responses 
were performed not only for posttest but also for pretest. Only those 
items to be retained (Nf30) were examined for significant differences. 

On pretest there were no significant differences between Answer Sheet 
(A) and Booklet (B) users. On posttest there were four. Table 22 below 
shows these differences. 



Table 22. Significant^ ratios for Third Grade Answer Sheet 

(N=91) vs Booklet (N=176) Users on 30 Retained Items 



Item 


ma 


Mb 


t 


P 


Direction 


Ghosts 


2. 32 


1.92 


2. 02 


.05 


A>B 


Soldier 


2.69 


2.20 


2. 40 


.02 


A >B 


Push/ swing 


2. 80 


3.07 


-2. 11 


.04 


B>A 


Eat/ share 


3. 55 


3.27 


2.32 


.02 


A>B 


The direction of 


responses 


indicates that the A group liked ghosts 



and the soldier better than did the B group. On the two choice items, 
the B group would rather swing than push and the A group would rather 
share than eat. While the number of items significant beyond the . 05 
level was slightly greater than chance (i. e. , 1. 5), the effect of the 
answer sheet seemed minimal. Furthermore, when the two groups were 

compared on the basis of teacher ratings, profound differences appeared. 
Table 23 gives the significant differences for those ratings that differentia ed 

The directions of the differences are provided so that the reader 
may avoid the confusion of interpreting rating means, all of which, with 
theexception of Classroom Eehavior, are reversed (i. e. , the higher the 
rating, the lower the mean). 
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Table 23. Significant £ ratios for Third Grade Answer Sheet 

(N=91) vs Booklet (N=176) Users on Teacher Ratings 



Rating 


Ma 


Mb 




P 


Directi 


Sociability 


1. 98 


2. 73 


-4. 68 


*> 

. 000 


A>B 


Health Habits 


1. 68 


2.34 


-3.44 


. 001 


A>B 


Academic Motivation 


2. 00 


2.89 


-5. 95 


. 000 


A >B 


Asocial Behavior 


4. 09 


3.26 


4. 96 


. 000 


B >A 


Aesthetics 


2. 43 


2.84 


-2. 61 


. 009 


A>B 


Social Conformity 


1.91 


2.44 


-3.35 


. 001 


A>B 


Classroom Behavior 


3. 78 


3.36 


2. 51 


. 013 


A>B 


Peer Relations 


1.91 


2.44 


-4. 52 


. 000 


A >B 



From Table 23 it can be seen that the group using the Answer Sheet 
was rated higher in Sociability, Health Habits, Academic Motivation, 
Aesthetics, Social Conformity, good Classroom Behavior, and good 
Peer Relations than was the Booklet group. The Booklet group, on the 
other hand was rated higher in Asocial Behavior than was the Answer 
Sheet group. These findings suggest that either the two groups were 
very different or their teachers' perceptions of them were quite divergent. 
In view of these findings, the four items to which A's responded differently 
from B's seem insignificant. The results of the A group's testing were, 
therefore, incorporated into all further analyses and answer sheets were 
subsequently used with all third-graders as well as fourth- and fifth- 
graders. 



Prepare Revised Form 

Preparation of the revised instrument involved: (1) retouching all 

pictures according to preestablished criteria; (2) determining the order 
in which items were to be assembled into booklets; and (3) instructing 
the offset printers in the manner in which booklets were to be printed, 
cut, assembled, etc. 

Criteria for retouching pictures include: (1) making sure that the 
facial expression of the picture -subject in X items does not encourage 
a face -response match; (2) making sure that in Y pictures the alternatives 
are exactly alike except with respect to the one difference the child is 
to notice; (3) making sure the picture -subject stands out from other 
aspects of each picture so that he /she can be readily identified; and (4) 
general aesthetic alterations. 

Items were arranged in an order such that the child does not develop 
a response set. Socially desirable items were alternated with socially 
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undesirable or neutral items. In the Y booklet, items most frequently 
receiving a left-hand choice were alternated with those most frequently 
receiving a right-hand choice. Where items required the child to identify 
his place (location) in the scene, the easiest of those items preceded the 
more difficult. In general, simpler items tended to be placed before 
more difficult ones. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

RESULTS OF RETEST GROUP ANALYSES 



To spare the reader from the examination of an endless number of 
L ratios, the general practice with respect co inter-group comparisons 
is to present a series of tables (subtables) in which the diagonal entries 
represent the means for each group. Groups are identified in the margins 
of the subtable. Entries above diagonals are precise (to three places) 
probability levels wherej. tests reveal significant differences. Entries 
below diagonals show which group is significantly higher--that is, 
the direction of the difference In some cases, where there are very few 
significant differences, non- significant ones are not presented in tabular 
form but the narrative describes those few that are significant. In those 
cases where tables are provided and a difference is not significant, the 

_p level entry above the diagonal or in a column reads "ns’ 1 for non-sie- 
mficant. 6 



When relationships between variables (correlations) are presented 
.1 ar ® invaribly Pearson r approximations. Only those significant ' 
at the . O 5 level or better are discussed. Others are termed nonsignificant 
(ns) if presented. In some cases, the authors have taken the liberty of 

thC S J gnS ° f factor loadin gs, ratings, correlations, etc. so 
that the true relationships are depicted. No one-tailed tests are used, 
despite hypotheses, because the data do not warrant their use. 

Sex Differences 



Ratings 



In order to determine the differences in the manner in which teachers 

r ? t ® d ® 1 .^ s as °PP osed to boys, _t tests were computed for the significance 
o the difference on each scale. The results are shown in Table 24. 

Comparisons provided little in the way of surprises. Girls were 
rated higher in health habits, academic motivation, closeness to adults 
social conformity, academic ability, good classroom behavior, good 
peer relations, and "satisfactoriness" or likeableness. Boys, on the 
2™ 1 er hand, were rated as more asocial and selfishly dominant (Me 
First). The masculinity rating was so sex-linked as to be almost 
irrelevant. Ratings of sociability and aesthetics did not differentiate 
between the sexes. Obviously, so far as teachers are concerned, girls 
have all the virtues and boys all the vices. 

Reading Scores 

, , When unadjusted reading scores (i.e., grade levels) for the subsamples 
of 218 boys and 247 girls were compared, the difference between the 
sexes was nonsignificant. When reading scores were adjusted for 
grade level and the sexes were compared, the same result was found. 

The mean adjusted reading score for girls was . 100. For boys it was 
-. 066. Thus, although boys are slightly below grade level and girls 
slightly above, the difference is non- significant. 
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Table 24. Significant Differences between Sexes with Respect 
to Ratings (Boys: JfcL=287; Girls: .£4=324) 



Rating 


m b 


M g 


t_ 


£ 


Direction 


Health Habits 


1 . 8*6 


1 . 67 

% 


- 2 . 03 


.043 


G>B 


Academic Motivation 


2.37 


2 . 12 


- 2.59 


.010 


G>B 


Adult Closeness 


3.42 


2.70 


- 6.79 


.000 


G>B 


Asocial Behavior 


3 . 66 


4 . 07 


4 . 20 


.000 


B>G 


Social Conformity 


2.20 


1 . 81 


- 4 . 29 


. 000 


G > B 


Masculinity 


1 . 78 


4 . 17 


32 . 52 


. 000 


B>G 


Me First 


3 . 17 


3 . 54 


3.22 


. 001 


B>G 


Academic Ability 


2.82 


2 . 55 


- 2 . 98 


. 003 


G>B 


Classroom Behavior 


3 . 29 


4 . 06 


7 . 70 


. 000 


G>B 


Peer Relations 


2 . 17 


1 . 97 


- 2.20 


. 028 


G>B 


Satisfactoriness 
Factor Scores 


1.95 


1.60 


- 4.41 


. 000 


G>B 



In making comparisons between boys and girls (as well as between 
grade levels and ethnic groups), comparisons between pre- and posttest 
are described on the basis of apparent differences between means 
rather than statistical tests. The reason for this is that the factor 
scores for pretest are derived from the analysis of pretest item responses 
while those for posttest are derived from posttest responses. Thus, 
although the factor structures are much the same and the same factors 
are identifiable, the factor scores do not have one-to-one correspondence. 
Table 25 presents comparisons between boys and girls for all factors 
both pre- and posttest. The j> levels of the t_ ratios are given above 
the diagonals. The diagonal entries represent the mean factor scores 
for the groups identified in the margins of the subtables. 

In the Boy (B)-Girl (G) comparisons in Table 25 it can be seen that: 

1. Boys scored significantly higher in Me First in pretest than did girls 
but in posttest the difference was no longer significant. 

2. Boys, quite naturally, scored significantly higher than did girls in 
Masculinity in both pre- and posttest. Boys appear to have become 
more Masculine while girls became less so. 
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Table 25. Significant Differences between Sexes with 

Respect to Factor Scores on Pre- and Posttest 
(Boys: N=287; Girls: N=324) 



Factor 
Me First 



Pretest 



B 



B 

G 



.091 
B> G 



Masculinity 



B 



B 

G 



Asocial 



B 



er|c 



B 

G 



Academic 



B 



.010 

-.081 



.311 *000 
B>G -.275 



.037 ns 

-.033 



1 


-.034 


ns 


G 




.030 


Adult 


B 


G 


Closeness 

B 


-.216 


.000 j 


G 


G>B 


i 

.192 * 


Sociability 


* 


G 


B 


-.055 


ns 

r 

i 


G 




.049 j 

1 


Social 

Conformity 


3 


G 


B 


- . 013 


ns 



.011 



38 



Fosttest 





B 


G 


B 


.064 


ns 


G 




-.057 




B 


G 


B 


.408 


.000 


G 


B > G 


-.362 




B 


G 


B 


.026 


ns 


G 




-.023 | 




B 


G 


3 


-.029 


ns 


G 




-.023 




B 


G 


B 


i -.281 

i 


.000 


G 


G?B 


.249 




B 


G 


B 


-.193 


! 

.000 


G 


G> B 

i , , 


.171 




B 


G 


B 


-.097 


.002 


G 


G> B 


.171 



G 
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3. In neither pre- nor posttest wa s there a significant difference 
between the sexes with respect to Asocial. Both sexes were about 
"average” (i. e. , means are close to zero). 

4. Academic factor scores did not differentiate between boys and girls. 
Means for this factor were also close to zero. 

5. Girls liked physical closeness with parents better than did boys in 
both pre- and posttest. The sexes became increasingly divergent 
in this factor with boys liking it less and girls liking it more. 

6. There was no difference between the sexes in Sociability in pretest 
but in posttest girls scored higher than boys and while the mean for 
the girls became higher, that for the boys decreased in size. 

7 ( On pretest tbe difference between the sexes with respect to Social 

Conformity was nonsignificant; on posttest girls became significantly 
more conforming than boys. Boys decreased (became more negatived 
in Social Conformity scores while girls were increasing. 



Factor Score Changes 

When i tests were computed for the significance of differences 
between factor score changes for sexes, the results were significant 
for only four dimensions. Table 26 reflects these changes, it must 
be remembered that the change score is based not on the difference 
between pre- and poettest, but on the difference between the predicted 
posttest and the actual posttest with the predicted posttest dependent 
upon pretest results. Therefore, when one group changes more than 
another the change is more in excess of the predicted change for that 
group than it is for the other. In the case of factor scores, the sign of 
the change indicates the direction of that change. 



Table 26. Significant Differences between Sexes with Respect to 
Factor Score Changes between Pre- and Posttest (Boys 



N = 287; 


Girls: !£= 


324) 










Factor 


Pretest 

M b 


Posttest 

m b 


Pretest 

m g 


Posttest 

m g 


Chg. 

B 


Chg. 

G 


Ma s culinity 


.311 


.408 


-.275 


362 


258* 


-.228 


Adult Closeness 


-.216 


-.281 


. 192 


r 249 


179* 


. 158 


Sociability 


055 


193 


.049 


.171 


180* 


. 160 


Social Conformity 


013 


097 


.011 


. 171 


094* 


.083 


* .01; B > G 
















■ * K^JF 
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The results can be summarized as follows: 

1. Boys changed more than did girls in Masculinity scores. 

Technically, this statement should read: "Boys changed more 

relative to their predicted change than girls changed relative to 
their predicted change on the factor of Masculinity" but such a 
statement is unwieldy. It will be noted from the means that boys 
scored higher in posttest than in pretest while girls scored lower 
on this factor. 

2. Boys changed more in Adult Closeness than did girls. Their change 
was in the direction of a decrease in this value. Girls increased 

in it. 

3. Boys changed more in Sociability than did girls. Their change was 
toward decreasing interest in this value while the girls changed in 
the opposite direction. 

4. Boys changed more than did girls in Social Conformity. Their change 

i ndicated a decrease in this value while that for girls was an increase. 

Evaluation of change scores serves to support conclusions based on 
examination of pre- v£ posttest means in the previous section. 

Teacher -Child Congruities 

Table 27 below shows that in both pre- and posttest girls were 
more like their teachers in values than were boys. Furthermore, 
boys did not appear to change in their correspondence to the teacher 
over the eight months but the girls became more like her. This 
finding is not unexpected in view of the fact that 27 of the 28 teachers 
were female and differences in the Masculinity factor could account 
for quite a bit of the difference in congruity. Part of the difference 
may also be attributable to increases on the part of girls in Sociability, 
Social Conformity, and Adult Closeness seen in the factor score com- 
parisons. 



Table 27. Significant Differences between Sexes with Respect to 
Teacher-Child Congruities on Pre- and Posttest (Boys: 
N=237; Girls: N=324) 



Pretest Posttest 





T 


G 




B 


G 


B 


7175 ~ 


.000 


B 


7rn> 


o 

o 

o 

• 


G 


j 


.305 


G 


G>B 


.369 




i ~ 
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Teacher- Child Congruity Changes 



It is not sufficient to inspect the means from Table 27 to identify 
the significance of the difference in changes. When the base-free 
measure of change wab employed, it was found that boys changed 
(relative to their predicted change) more than did girls. Their mean 
change score was 066 while that for the girls was . 059. Thus, boys 
became less like teachers than predicted while girls became 
more like them but not moreso than predicted. The difference was sig- 
nificant at 000. 



Grade Level Differences 



Ratings 

Table 2 8 provides some interesting insights into the manner in 
which teachers view children in different grades. The most obvious 
aspect of the results is the superiority of grade two in almost all 
respects. Second-graders were rated (1) higher than third in Sociability, 

(2) higher than third in Health Habits, (3) higher than third in Academic 
Motivation, (4) higher than either first or third in Adult Closeness, 

(5) lower than either first or third in Asocial Behavior, (6) higher 
than either first or third in Aesthetics, (7) higher than third in Social 
Conformity, (8) higher than third in Academic Ability, (9) higher than 
either first or third in good Classroom Behavior, (10) higher than 
third in their ability to get along with peers, and (11) better liked or 
more satisfactory than either first or third. 

Equally notable is the relatively general negative feeling of teachers 
toward third graders. In addition to those aspects with respect to 
which third grade children were rated inferior to second, stated above, 
the third grade child was rated lower than the first grade child in (1) 

Health Habits, (2) Academic Motivation, (3) Social Conformity, (4) 
Academic Ability, and (5) relations with peers. Third-graders were 
rated higher in Asocial Behavior than were first-graders despite 
their greater socialization. That third-graders score lower than 
second, and second lower than first on Asocial was demonstrated in 
comparisons between these grades in the first year of research with 
this instrument (Guilford, Gupta, & Goldberg, 1971). As will e seen 
in factor score comparisons here, however, differences in Social 
Conformity disappear in posttest grade comparisons. 

The only ratings on which no differences appeared were Masculinity 
(bcuase girls and boys remain relatively evenly divided in numbers 
throughout the first three years of school) and Me First where, evidently, 
none of the three grades is perceived as being more dominantly aggressive 

or selfish than any other. 

A possible interpretation of these findings is that second grade 
children have begun to adjust to the regimen of school and so are more 
tractable and easy to handle. First grade children can be excused for a 
good many things. Third grade children are expected to have reached 
a level of maturity appropriate to the level of instruction but are exercising 



Table 28. Significant Differences between Grade Levels with Respect 
to Ratings (1: N=165; 2: N*179; 3: 11=267) 



Sociability 

12 3 



1 ; 


2.29 


ns 


i 

ns i 


2 




2.23 


.030 


3 




2>3 

- . L 


2.47 


Adult Closeness 






1 


2 


3 


1 


3.21 


.005 


ns 


2 


2^1 


2.78 


.008 


3 




2>3 


3.10 


Social Conformity 




1 


2 


3 


1 


1.86 


ns 


.000 


2 


i 

1 


1.71 


.000 


3 


1>3 


2>3 

> 


2.26 


Academic Ability 






1 


2 


3 


1 


2.50 


\ 

ns 


.037 


2 




1.81 


.000 


3 


i 1>3 


2>3 

L. 


2.26 ; 

. . t 


Satisfactoriness 






1 


2 


3 


1 


1.86 


T 

.006 


ns 


2 


j 2>1 


1.56 


.002 


3 


( 

i 


2>3 


1.85 

i 



ERIC 



Health Habits 





1 


2 


3 


1 


1.43 


1 

ns j 


.000 


2 




1.53 


.000 


3 


1>3 


2>3 


2.11 


Asocial Behavior 






1 


2 


3 


1 


4.01 


.039 


.000 


2 


1>2 


4.26 


.000 


3 


3>1 


3^2 


3.53 


Masculinity 






1 


2 


3 


1 


3.02 


ns 


ns 


2 




3.06 


ns 


3 






3.05 


Classroom Behavior 




1 


2 


3 


1 


3.59 


; .000 


ns 


2 


2>1 


1 

! 4.08 


.000 


3 


i 

2>3 


3.51 
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Academic 

Motivation 





1 


2 


3 


1 


2.06 


ns 


.000 


2 




1.89 

} - . 


.000 


3 


1>3 


\ 

2>3 I 


2.59 


Aesthetic 








1 


2 


3 


1 


2.48 


1 

.006 

4 • — - - — 


i 

\ 

ns 


2 


2>1 


' 2.15 


.000 

I 


3 




2^3 


2.70 


Me 


First 








1 


2 


3 


1 


1 3.26 

i 


j ns 


• ns 

i 


2 


I 


3.53 


i ns 






J I . 


3 


3.32 


Peer Relations 






1 


2 


3 


1 


■ 2.02 
| 


nS 


.037 

1 


2 


1 

i 


[ 1.81 

i 


.000 

■i— 


3 


1>3 


1 

2>3 


2.26 



their individuality and testing the limits, a process destined to meet with 
disapproval. It is unfortunate that within the limits of this study fourth 
grade children could not have been rated since it is at the fourth grade 
that a multitide of research results indicate a reversal of this trend to 
one of conformity with a concommitant slump in self-expression. 



Reading Scores 

It is obviously useless to compare grade levels on the basis of 
reading scores which are, themselves, based on grade levels. However, 
a comparison of scores free of grade level bias showed that grade one 
was significantly higher relative to grade level than were grades two or 
three. The results appear in Table 29. 



Table 29. Differences between Adjusted Reading Scores by Grade 



Comparison 


^1 


Nz 


“ i 


1 vs 2 


132 


133 


.330 


2 vs 3 


133 


200 


.019 


1 vs 3 


132 


200 


.330 



^2 


t_ 


E 


Direction 


.019 


-2.61 


. 010 


1>2 


. 178 


-1. 56 


ns 




. 178 


-4. 40 


.000 


1>3 



From Table 29 it can be seen that first grade children were above 
their grade level in reading. So were second grade children, to a 
lesser extent. Third grade children, however, were below their grade 
level. It is not possible to make inferences from these data but one possible 
interpretation might be that there is a progressive deterioration in 
reading achievement with increasing exposure to school. If so, its 
causes need exploring. 



Factor Scores 

Table 30 shows the changes that occurred with maturation both 
from pre- to posttest and from grade one through grade three. Results 

to show that: 



1 . 



2 . 



l pretest grade three scored lower than either grades one or two 
l Me First and on posttest grade one scored higher than either two 
r three and grade two scored higher than three. Over the eight 
lonths, first -graders increased in this value while both second - 
nd third-graders decreased. 



Although the means for Masculinity were lower for grade one than 
grade two, and lower for two than three on pretest, the differences 
were nonsignificant. The same progression of means existed in 
posttest but while grade one became lower on this dimension, grades 
two and three increased and the difference between one and three was 

significant. 
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Table 30. Significant Differences between Grade Levels with 
Respect to Factor Scores on Pre- and Posttest 
C 1 :N=165 ; 2:N=179; 3:N=267) 



Factor 




Pret est 








Posttest 




Me First 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


.106 


ns 


.008 


1 


.231 


.037 


.000 ! 


2 




.067 


.031 


2 


1> 2 


.046 


.009 , 


3 


1>3 


2> 3 


-.110 


3 


1> 3 


2 >3 


-.174 | 


Masculinity 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


-.048 


ns 


ns 


1 


-.106 


ns 


.035 | 


2 




-.022 


ns 


2 




-.001 


ns ' 


3 






.045 


3 


3>1 




.067 

i 


Asocial 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


.392 


.000 


.000 


i 1 


.276 


.004 


.000 


2 


1>2 


-.028 


.005 


r> 

; z 


1 > 2 


.016 


.011 


3 


1> 3 


2> 3 


-.223 


! 3 


1>3 


2>3 


-.181 


Academic 

i 


1 

(V 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


.101 


ns 


1 

ns 


1 

1 


.078 


ns 


.024 


2 




-.027 


ns 


2 1 




.074 


.023 


3 






-.044 


3 


17“ 3 


2 73 


-.098 


Adult Closeness 1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


.055 


ns 


ns 


1 


.067 


ns 


ns 


2 




.000 


ns 


2 




-.004 


ns 


3 

1 






-.034 ' 


3 ; 


1 




-.039 


Sociability 


1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 


1 


-.071 


ns 


ns 


1 ' 


-.066 


ns 


.008 ! 


2 




-.041 


ns 


2 ; 




-.127 


.000 


3 






.072 


3 

i 


3> 1 


3> 2 


.126 


Social 
Conformity ; 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


















1 


-.235 


.010 


.000 


1 


-.058 


ns 


ns 


2 


2 >1 


-.013 


.018 


2 




.043 


ns 


3 


37 I 


3>2 


.153 


3 ! 

1 






.007 
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3. Asocial is a factor that in previous analyses has been very 
subject to change with age. Here, too, the differences between 
grades on both pre- and posttest were all significant with grade 
one scoring higher than two or three and grade two scoring higher 
than three. 

4. In pretest the means for Academic value became progressively 
lower with increasing schooling, but the differences between 
grades were nonsignificant. In posttest means for grades one 
ar>d three became lower while that for grade two was higher. 

Both first- and second-graders scored higher in Academic values 
than did third-graders. 

5. There were no significant differences between grade levels with 
respect to factor scores on Adult Closeness and the means 
scarcely changed at all. Perhaps the increasing scores of girls 
were counterbalanced by the decreasing scores of boys resulting 
in an obscuring of differential changes by grade. 

6. In pretest no grade was significantly different from any other 
with respect to Sociability scores. However, in posttest grade 
thjSfcP scored significantly higher than grades one or two. 

7. In pretest there were significant differences between the three 
grades with respect to Social Conformity scores. Grade three 
was higher than two which, in turn, was higher than one. These 
results are consistent with those of the previous year's testing. 
However, all significant differences disappeared in posttest and 
while first and second-graders seem to have attained higher means, 
third-graders had a lower mean. 



Factor Score Changes 

Tn all of the grade level comparisons of factor score changes, 
only one significant (. 001) difference appeared. That change was in 
Me First. Both first and second grade children scored higher on 
posttest than did third but the first grade children became relatively 
more selfish and dominant than predicted (M=. 177) than did the second- 
graders (M=. 012). 

Teacher- Child Congruities 

Table 31 indicates that in pretest first-grade children were less 
like their teachers than were either second- or third -grade children. 

In posttest only the differences between third and first remained 
significant. At all grade levels, congruity was higher on posttest than 
on pretest (i. e. , means increased). 
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Table 31, Significant Differences between Grade Levels with 
Respect to Teacher-Child Congruities (Is N= 165; 
2: N= 179; 3: N=267) 



Pretest 

1 2 3 



.177 


.015 


. 000 


2M 


.245 


ns 


3V1 




. 284 



Posttest 





1 


2 


3 


1 


. 241 


ns 


.035 1 


2 




.284 


• - - t 

ns 


3 

1 


3>1 

i - 




.298 



Teacher- Child Congruity Change 



When changes relative to predicted changes were assessed, no 
significant differences appeared. Thus, despite the higher means on 
posttest for all grade levels, none constitutes a relatively greater change 
than any other. 



Ethnic Group Differences 



Ratings 

Table 32 shows the inter -ethnic comparisons of ratings for the four 

ethnic groups involved: Anglo, Negro, Oriental, and Mexican -American. 

The conclusions to be drawn from Table 32 are as follows: 

1. Negro children were rated as more Sociable than were either Anglo 
or Oriental children; Mexican -American children were rated as 
more sociable than Anglo children. 

2. Mexican- Americans received lower ratings in Health Habits than did 
either Negroes or Orientals. It should be remembered that this 
Mexican- American group was composed of children living in a poverty 
area. 

3. Anglos received lower ratings in Academic Motivation than did any 
other ethnic group. 

4. Mexican- American children were rated higher in wanting to be 
physically close to adults than were either Anglo or Oriental children. 

5. All groups were rated higher in Asocial Behavior than were Orientals. 
No group was rated as high in this characteristic as were Mexican- 
Americans. Anglos and Negroes did not differ. 

There were no differences between the groups with respect to 
ratings of Aesthetic appreciation. 



6 . 



Table 32. Significant differences between Ethnic Groups with Respect to Ratings 

(A: N=109; N: N=98; 0: N=167; M: N=101) 
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Table 32. (cont 
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*Means In diagonal, 

**j> level of significance above diagonal. 
***Direction of difference below diagonal. 



7 . 



Orientals were rated ar more soc’ally conforming than any other 
group, consistent with their lower-'han- others rating in asocial 
behavior. 

8. There were no differences between groups with respect to Masculinity 
ratings, probably because there were no differences between them 
with respect to the proportionality of boys and girls. 

9. Orientals were rated least dominant and selfish, being surpassed by 
all other groups on Me First. Mexican-Americans were rated 
higher in this characteristic than were Anglos. 

10. The Oriental received a higher rating in Academic Ability than 
did any other ethnic group member. There were no significant 
differences between the other three groups except that the Anglo 
seemed to be slightly higher-rated than the Negro or Mexican- 
American. The latter two had identical means. 

11. The Oriental child was superior to all children in rating of classroom 
decorum. Differences between other ethnic groups were nonsignificant. 

12. All three other ethnic group members were rated as getting along 
better with their classmates. than were Mexican -American children. 

13. The only instance in which there was a significant difference in 
the "s<*.tisfactoriness" rating of children was in the superiority of 
the Oriental over the Mexican -American. Teachers generally 
tended to rate children as likable even when they presented problems. 

It would seem from these findings that the Oriental child makes the 
"ideal’' student (or at least is so perceived by the teacher) , The major 
surprise relates to Anglos who, it must be remembered, were tested in 
the same schools as Orientals. Teachers' perceptions of them as less 
academically motivated are consistent with their measured values. That 
they are seen as more asocial, less conforming, more selfish and 
dominant, less capable academical ; and less well-behaved than their 
Oriental classmates is interesting. 

Reading Scores 

Table 33 presents the differences between those ethnic groups 
for whom reading scores were available (Anglos, Orientals, and Mexican- 
Americans). It should be recalled that Anglos and Orientals attended 
innovative schools in a middle- to upper -middle-class area while 
Mexican-Americans lived in a relatively isolated community of predom- 
inantly Spanish- speaking families who were also, in many cases, 
migrant farm workers. The income in this community was at the poverty 
line level. 
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Table 33* Significant Differences between Ethnic Groups with 
Respect to Reading Scores 





A 


N 


O 


M 


Anglo (N-109) 


3. 10 




. 042 


. 000 


Negro (N=:0) 


— 




— 




Oriental (N~l 6?) 


0>A 


— 


3.42 


. 000 


Mexi can -American 

(N=101) 


A>M 


— 


0>M 


2. 15 



The mean reading scores for both Orientals and Anglos were above 
the 2.7 expected. The mean for Mexican -American children was below 
the state norm. More interesting, however, is the fact that Orientals 
scored significantly higher than Anglos despite the fact that they were in 
the same schools and within those schools were in the same classes. 

The results of ethnic comparisons using reading scores calculated 
free of grade level are presented in Table 34. The reader should be 
aware that in this ethnic analysis, unlike others, all children for 
whom reading scores were available are included. The small sample 
of Negro children (N-20) was drawn for the most part from among the 
Anglo-Oriental schools. Some Mexican- Americans were also drawn 
from these schools so that in addition to the 101 Oxnard Mexican -American 
children, there are 58 from more integrated schools. 

Only one difference is nonsignificant: that between Negroes and 
Mexican -Americans. Orientals had higher reading scores than any 
other ethnic group and were followed by Anglos. The mean for Mexican - 
Americans was higher than that for Negroes (although, as stated, not 
significantly higher). Both Anglos and Orientals were above their grade level. 



Table 34* Differences between Adjusted Reading Scores by Ethnic Group 



Comparison 


5 
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Anglo vs Negro 


112 


20 


Anglo vs Oriental 


112 


167 


Anglo vs Mex-Am. 


112 


159 


Negro vs Oriental 


20 
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Negro vs Mex-Am. 


20 


159 


Oriental vs Mex-Am. 


167 


159 
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Both Negroes and Mexican- Americans were below. 1 The reader should 
bear in mind that these Negro children were attending classes in which 
they were mixed primarily with Anglos and Orientals and that the 
general composition of the school neighborhoods was middle -or upper 
middle class. On the other hand, the Mexican- American sample was 
predominantly from a lower or lower -middle class neighborhood and 
most of the children were first-generation Americans. Since there 
is no way to generalize these results, it is suggested that more inten- 
sive efforts be made to determine to what extent integration might 
effect the achievement of minority groups. 

Factor Scores 



Table 35 shows the significant differences found between ethnic 
groups with respect to factor scores on pre- and posttest. Groups are 
designated as follows: Anglo, A; Negro, N; Oriental, O; Mexican- 
American, M. Again, diagonals contain means, p levels of significant 
t ratios appear above the diagonal, acd the directions of significant 
differences appear below the diagonal. Results indicate that: 

1. Pretest and posttest differences were the same with respect to Me 
First in that both Negroes and Mexican -Americans scored higher 
than either Anglos or Orientals. Negroes did not. differ significantly 
from Mexican- Americans in this value nor did Anglos differ signifi- 
cantly from Orientals. The posttest mean for Orientals was lower 
than w»»4!heir pretest mean and the same was true for Anglos, to 

a lesser extent. On the other hand, Mexican -Americans became 
much more selfish and dominant while Negroes seemed to stay 
the same. 

2. In pretest Anglos scored significantly higher than Orientals in 
Masculinity. By the end of eight months they scored higher than 
any other group, 

3. Orientals scored lower than any other group in pretest and lower 
than Mexican -Americans and Negroes in posttest when it comes to 
approving of asocial acts. Mexican- Americans were higher in 
Asocial than either Anglos or Orientals in both pre- and posttest. 

The major difference was that Anglos dropped and Orientals rose 
sufficiently so that they were no longer as different in posttest. 

4. In pretest Anglos were lower than either Orientals or Mexican - 
Americans in liking for Academic values. By posttest they were 
also lower than Negroes. This waning interest among Anglos in 
school-related activities has been noted in other analyses and it 
should also be noted that both Orientals and Mexican -Americans 
increased in Academic value while the Anglos and Negroes decreased. 



I The figures may be interpreted in terms of the portion of the year (i. e. , 
Orientals scored more than half a year ahead of their grade level; Mexi- 
can-Americans scored more than half a year behind). 
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Table 35. Continued 
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5. Orientals were lowest of all in liking for physical closeness to 
adults, a finding noted in the previous year's research. In 
pretest they were significantly lower only than Anglos. In posttest 
they were significantly lower than both Anglos and Mexican-Americans. 

6. There were no significant differences between ethnic groups with 
respect to Sociability in either pre- or posttest. They were all 
about "average" (i. e. , had mean factor scores close to zero). 

7. In both pre- and posttest Orientals were highest in Social Conformity. 
Mexican-Americans were less conforming than either Orientals or 
Anglos. Negroes are the only group for which the mean on this 
factor increased. For all others it was lower in posttest and this 
was particularly true for the Mexican-Americans. 



Factor Score Changes 

Table 36 shows the differences between ethnic groups with respect 
to factor score changes. Results indicate thatz 



1. Mexican-Americans changed more than predicted ( in the direction 
of scoring high) on Me First than did either Anglos or Orientals 
and Orientals changed more (in the direction of scoring low) than 
did either Negroes or Mexican-Americans ♦ The direction of change 
for Negroes and Mexican-Americans was positive (higher scores); 
for Anglos and Orientals it was negative. 

2. Anglos changed significantly more (in the direction of scoring 
higher) in Masculinity than did any other group. They were the 
only group to raise their scores significantly on this factor. 

3. Mexican-Americans changed in Asocial values significantly roore 
than did either Anglos or Orientals and Negroes changed significantly 
more than did Orientals. The direction of change for Mexican- 
Americans and Negroes was in the direction of higher scores; 

for Anglos and Orientals it was in the opposite direction. 

4 Anglos' factor scores on Academic became lower and the change 
significantly differentiated them from Negroes, who also declined 
slightly in Academic value, and from both Mexican-Americans and 
Orientals who increased in this value. 

5. No significant differences appeared in Adult Closeness or Sociability 
factor score changes despite the fact that Orientals seemed, in the 
factor score comparison, to decrease in the former value. 



6. Orientals changed significantly more in the direction of lower 
scores than predicted on Social Conformity than did Mexican- 
Americans. Mexican-Americans also changed in the direction o 
non-conformity, but since their pretest factor scores were already 
low, their change was not as notable as was that for the Orientals. 
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Table 36 ‘ Significant Differences between Ethnic Groups with Respect to 

Factor Score Changes (A: N=109; N: N=98; 0: N=167; M: N=101) 



Me First 





A 


N 


0 


M 
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-.013 


ns 


ns 


.026 


N 




.091 


.030 


ns 


0 




N> 0 


-.125 


.000 


M 


M> A 




M> 0 


.208 






Asocial 






A 


N 


0 


M 
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-.062 


ns 


ns 


.031 


N 




.045 


.048 


ns 


0 




N> 0 


-.123 


.001 


M 


M> A 




M> 0 


.168 






Adult Closeness 






A 


N 
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M 
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ns 


ns 


ns 


N 
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ns 


M 
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Social Conformity 






A 


N 


0 


M 
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ns 


ns 


l 
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N 
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ns | 
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-.126 


.000 


M • 
* 






0> M - 


.173 : 

* 







Masculinity 






A 


N 


0 


M 


A 


1 .268 


-.007 


.000 


.009 


N 


A > N 

1 


-.009 


ns 


ns 


0 


A > 0 




-.107 


ns 


M 

1 


i A > M 

1 






-.002 






Academic 






A 


N 


0 


M 


i 

A 


-.282 


.008 


.000 


.000 


N 


N > A 


-.006 


ns 


ns 


0 


0> A 




.147 


ns 


M 


M> A 
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Sociability 






A 


N 


0 


M 



ns 


ns 


ns 


031 


ns 


ns 




.000 


ns 






-.060 
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Teacher- Child Congruities 



Table 37 shows the ethnic corrparisons with respect to value con- 
gruities between teachers and children. 



Table 37. Significant Differences between Ethnic Groups with Respect 
to Teacher-Child Congruities (A: N=109; N: N= 98; 

O: N=167; M: N=101) 

Pretest Posttest 
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M 




A 


N 


O 


M 
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.273 


.037 


ns 


.022 


A 


.227 


ns 


,000 


ns 


N 


A>N 


. 196 


.000 


ns 


N 




.219 


.000 


ns 


O 




Q>N 


.333 


. 000 


O 


0> A 


0>N 


.397 


. 000 


M 


A> M 




0> M 


. 196 


M 






0>M 


.235 



Anglos and Orientals were more like their teachers in pretest than 
were either Negroes or Mexican -Americans. In posttest the Anglo 
had become less like his teacher than he was while all other groups 
became more like her. Consequently, the Oriental at posttest was 
significantly more like his teacher than was any other group member. 
Anglos grew away from teachers, probably because of lessening interest 
in school-related matters and increasing masculine values, two of 
the three values most heavily weighted in congruity measures. 

Teacher- Child Congruity Changes 

The group with the greatest degree of change, above that 
predicted, and in the direction of the teacher, was the Oriental (M=.072) 
while Anglos changed in the opposite direction. Means were as follows: 
Anglos, 067; Negroes, . 035; Mexican- Americans, .019. The results 
of t tests revealed that die Orientals were significantly different from 
the” other three groups with respect to change and this difference occurred 
despite the fact that Orientals were significantly more congruent with 
teachers than were Negroes or Mexican-Americans in pretest. 

Graphic Representation of Reading Scores, Factor Scores, and 
Teacher -Child Congruities for Pre- and Posttest Samples are presented 
in Appendix F. 



Relationships between Values and Criteria 
Ratings -Total Group 

Each rating was to serve as a criterion for which factor scores 
were assumed to be predictors. In the section concerning the 
revision of the VIC (Chapter IV), relationships between contrived 
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dimension "scores" and ratings were obtained. Here, the inter - 
correlations of each rating with each factor score are presented for pre- 
test in Table 38 and for posttest in Table 39. 

Ratings of the original dimensions of the test were expected to 
correlate with the factor scores for those dimensions. Since items 
measuring Health Habits and Aesthetics were eliminated, the 
relevance of these ratings is questionable and, indeed, in pretest they 
did not relate to any factor dimension. In posttest the Health Habits 
rating seemed to be positively related to factor scores on Me First 
and Social Conformity although the relationships were significant only 
at the . 05 level. Aesthetic rating on posttest was positively related 
to both Adult Closeness and Sociability factor scores. 

When it came to other ratings of existing dimensions corresponding 
to the factor scores of children rated on these dimensions, the results 
from pretest were far less satisfactory than were those from posttest. 

In pretest, as seen in Table 38, the only appropriate significant 
relationships were between (1) Masculinity rating and Masculinity 
factor score; (2) Social Conformity rating and Social Conformity factor 
score; and (3) Me First rating and Me First factor score. The mascu- 
linity relationship was to be expected since the factor score was so 
profoundly sex-bias laden and the rating was based on the sex of the 
child. 

In posttest more appropriate relationships were found. Adult 
Closeness ratings were positively associated with Adult Closeness 
factor scores; Asocial Behavior ratings were positively related to 
Asocial ietctor scores; and the relationships for the previously associated 
ratings and scores (i. e. , Masculinity, Social Conformity, and Me First) 
increased in magnitude. 

In addition to the above findings, the following summarizes the 
other relationships between ratings (as criteria) and factor scores 
(as predictors): 

1. In pretest. Me First factor scores were positively related to 
ratings of Masculinity. In posttest, they were positively related 
only to ratings of Health Habits and Academic Motivation. 

2. In pretest. Masculinity factor scores were positively related to 
ratings of Me First and Asocial Behavior and negatively related 
to ratings of Adult Closeness, Social Conformity, good Classroom 
Bahavior, good Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness. In posttest 
the significant relationships were positive with Asocial Behavior 
and Me First and negative with Academic Motivation, Adult 
Closeness, Social Conformity, Academic Ability, good Classroom 
Behavior, good Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness. 

3. In pretest. Asocial factor scores were negatively related to ratings 
of Social Conformity, Academic Ability, and good Classroom 
Behavior. pusttLJl> (th a t/ retained these r ai n timrsliip g at^ u> 

tmm i j ^ -TTqnir pd gfo p s with good 




*< Q 
^ O 
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Table 38. Intercorrelations of Ratings and Factor Scores 

from Pretest (N=611) 
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Table 39. Intercorrelations of Ratings and Factor Scores from Posttest (N=611) 
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CIirliu Ill Fli Ti I Him- In posttest, they retained these relationships 

at an increased level and also acquired negative relationships with 
good Peer Relations and Satisfactoriness* 

4. In pretest. Academic factor scores were related only to good 

Peer Relations, in the positive direction. In posttest, even this 
relationship disappeared and no others were established. 



5. In pretest. Adult Closeness factor scores were positively related 
to ratings of Academic Motivation and negatively related to ratings 
of Masculinity. In posttest, the positive relationship to Academic 
Motivation decreased but remained significant and positive relationships 
appeared with Aesthetic ratings as well as with Satisfactoriness. 

The negative relationship with Masculinity increased. 



6 . 



7. 



In pretest. Sociability factor scores bore no significant relationships 
to any ratings. In posttest they acquired a positive relationship 
to ratings of Adult Closeness and Aesthetic and a relatively high 
negative relationship to Masculinity ratings. 



In pretest. Social Conformity factor scores were positively related 
to ratings of Academic Motivation, Academic Ability, good Class- 
room Behavior, good Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness. h} - 
posttest these positive relationships remained (with the exception of 
Academic Ability) and, in addition, scores were positively related 
to ratings of Health Habits and negatively related to ratings of 
Asocial Behavior, Masculinity, and Me First. 



It would seem that when it comes to predicting ratings from factor 
scores, the manner in which the child responds to value dimensions does 
not relate well to the manner in which the teacher perceives him. This 
is particularly true in pretest. The best predictors of adjustment to school 
(Classroom Behavior and Peer Relations) were factor scores on Asccia 
and Social Conformity. This is not to discount the correlations of 
Masculinity factor scores with rating criteria but it is to be remembere 
that boys scored very high on this factor while girls scored very low and the 
teacher tended to provide a Masculinity rating in accordance with the 
s ex of the child. In addition, teachers rated girls higher on all desirable 
dimensions and boys higher on all undesirable ones. 



With respect to Satisfactoriness, teachers tended to like children 
who scored low on Masculinity (were girls), low on Asocial, and high 
on Social Conformity. They also rated these children higher on Class- 
room Behavior. 

It was unfortunate that liking for Academic activities seemed unrelated 
to any rating criteria except, possibly, good Peer Relations in pretest. 



Reading Scores - Total Group 

The correlations between factor scores on each of the seven 
dimensions of value at pre- and posttest with reading scores are provided 

in Table 40. 




O "* 
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Table 40, Correlations between Factor Scores and Reading Scores 
for Pre- and Posttest (N=465) 
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ns 
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Asocial 
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Academic 


. 018 
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Adult Closeness 


.006 


1 s 


.015 


ns 


Sociability 


-.029 


ns 


. 010 


ns 


Social Conformity 


. 132 


<. 01 


. 129 


H 

o 

• 

V 



r= . 093; p<. 05 

r= , 122; p<. 01 



The only two value dimensions consistently relating to achievement 
were Asocial (negatively) and Social Conformity (positively). On 
pretest Me First bore a negative relationship which no longer attained 
significance on posttest. 

Ratings - by Sex 

When the relationship between ratings and values were computed 
for boys and girls separately, posttestl results were as follows: 

7. Boys scoring high in Me First were rated high in Sociability 

Health Habits, and Academic Motivation but low in Adult Closeness. 
Girls high in this value were rated high in Me First characteristics. 

2. Boys scoring high in Asocial value were rated high in Asocial 
Behavior and low in Social Conformity, Academic Ability, and 
Peer Relations. Girls high in Asocial value were rated low in 
Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior, Peer Relations, and 
Satisfactoriness. 

3. Boys scoring high in Academic value were rated low in Health 
Habits. Girls high in Academic value were rated high in Academic 
Motivation. 




A For analyses by sex, grade, and ethnic group only posttest results are 
supplied and, in m ost ci ses are simply summarized for those relation- 
ships significant at £<r. 05 

: 32 78 



4. The Adult Closeness value did not relate to any rating for boys. 

For girls, it was positively related to the Aesthetics rating. 

5. Boys scoring high in Sociability value were xated high in Aesthetics 
and Masculinity. Girls were rated low in Masculinity (i. e. , high 
in femininity). 

6. Boys scoring high in Social Conformity value were rated high in 
Health Habits, Social Conformity, and Academic Ability. 

Girls scoring high in Social Conformity were rated high in Social 
Conformity, Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior, Peer 
Relations, and Satisfactoriness. They were rated low in Masculinity. 

7. The scores of boys on Masculinity value did not relate to any 
rating. Girls' scores on this value were negatively related to 

the rating of Social Conformity and positively related to the ratings 
of Masculinity and Me First. 

Reading Scores - by Sex 

Posttest correlations of factor scores with reading scores for 
boys and girls separately showed that, for both sexes. Asocial scores 
were negatively related to achievement. For the 218 males for whom 
reading scores were available, the correlation was - . 183, significant 
at the .01 level. For the 247 girls, the correlations was -. 220, also 
significant at the . 01 level. The only other relationship that was 
significant (p< .05) was between the Social Conformity scores of girls and their 
reading scores (r=. 135). 

Reading Scores- by Grade 

Although factor scores were correlated with all ratings for each 
of the three grades separately, there was nothing particularly notable 
about the differences. However, the relationships between factor 
scores and reading scores were worth presenting. They appear in 
Table 41. 

None of the relationships appeared consistently throughout the 
three grades. Social Conformity values seemed to bear some 
relationship to achievement in grades one and two but not in grade three. 

Me First values, on the other hand, bore no relationship to achievement 
in grades one or two but in grade three they were negatively related. 

In grades two and three. Asocial values were negatively related to 
achievement; in grade one the relationship was non- significant. 



Ratings - by Ethnic Group 

When the posttest values (factor scores) of children in the four 
ethnic groups were separately correlated with ratings, the results 

were as follows: 
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Me First Value: 



(a) Anglos: Positive relationship to Masculinity rating; negative 

relationship to Adult Closeness rating. 

(b) Negroes: No significant relationships 

(c) Orientals: Positive relationships to Sociability and Me First 

rEtings; negative relationship to Classroom Behavior rating. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: No significant relationships. 

2. Masculinity Value : 

(a) Anglos: Positive relationship to Masculinity rating; 

negative relationship to rating of Classroom Behavior. 

(b) Negroes: Positive relationship to Asocial Behavior, Masculinity, 

and Me First ratings; negative relationship to Health Habits 
rating. 

(c) Orientals: Positive relationship to Masculinity rating. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Positive relationship to Asocial Behavior, 

Masculinity, and Me First ratings; negative relationship to 
Academic Motivation, Adult Closeness, Academic Ability, 
Classroom Behavior, and Satisfactoriness ratings. 

3. Asocial Value: 

(a) An glos: Negative relationship to Classroom Behavior rating. 

(b) Negroes: No significant relationships. 

(c) Orientals: Negative relationship to Peer Relations and 
Satisfactoriness ratings. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Negative relationship to Social Conformity 

rating. 

4. Academic Value: 

(a) Anglos: Negative relationship to Health Habits ratin^ 

(b) Negroes: Negative relationship to Health Habits and Classroom 

Behavior ratings; positive relationship to Me First rating. 

(c) Orientals: No significant relationships. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Positive relationship to Academic 

Motivation rating. 
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5. Adult Closeness Value: 



(a) Anglos: Negative relationship to Masculinity rating; positive 

relationship to Adult Closeness rating. 

(b) Negroes: Negative relationship to Masculinity rating; positive 

relationship to Academic Motivation rating. 

(c) Orientals: Negpt ive relationship to Masculinity rating; 

positive relationship to Social Conformity and Peer Relations 
ratings. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Negative relationship to Masculinity 
rating; positive relationship to Academic Motivation, 

Adult Closeness, Aesthetics, and Academic Ability ratings. 

6. Sociability Value: 

(a) Anglos: Negative relationship to Masculinity rating. 

(b) Negroes: Negative relationship to Masculinity rating; positive 
relationship to ratings of Aesthetics and Academic Ability. 

(c) Orientals: No significant relationships. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Negative relationship to Masculinity- 
rating; positive relationship to ratings of Health Habits, 
Aesthetics, Academic Ability, and Satisfactoriness. 

7. Social Conformity Value: 

(a) Anglos: Positive relationship to Sociability rating. 

(b) Negroes: Negative relationship to ratings of Adult Close- 

ness and Masculinity. 

(c) Orientals: Positive relationships to ratings of Social 
Conformity and Peer Relations; negative relationships to 
Masculinity and Me First ratings. 

(d) Mexican-Americans: Positive relationships to ratings of 
Social Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Peer Relations; 
negative relationship to Masculinity and Asocial Behavior 
ratings. 

Reading Scores - by Ethnic Group 

When posttest factor scores were correlated with reading scores 
for those ethnic groups for whom reading scores were available (i. e. , 
Anglos, Orientals, and Mexican-Americans), only one significant 
relationship was found: a negative relationship between Anglo Asocial 
scores and achievement (r=-. 193; p*<; 05). 
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Relationships between Value Changes and Criteria 
Rating s - Total Group 

The examination of the intercorrelations between factor scores and 
ratings on pre- and posttest showed that, particularly on posttest, 
teachers did tend to rate children higher in desirable dimensions when 
they scored higher in some of these and lower when they scored lower. 
Whether or not they would do so if the child changed from pre- to 
posttest was examined by inter cor relating all ratings with change factor 
scores as shown in Table 42. 



Table 42. Intercorrelations of Ratings and Change Factor Scores (N-611) 
Ratings Factor Change Scores 





Me 






Ad. 




Soc. 




1st 


Masc. 


Asoc. Acad. 


Close. 


Sociab. Corn. 


Soci ability 


. 083* 


.057 


-. 057 -. 071 


.041 


.009 


.015 


Health Habits 


. 109* 


*-. 027 


-. 030 -. 066 


-.019 


.074 


. 082 


Academic Motivation 


. 093* 


-.067 


-. 067 . 034 


. 041 


.009 


.053 


Adult Closeness 


-.006 


-. 101 


.031 .017 


. 114**. 104* 


-. 008 


Asocial Behavior 


. 035 


. 097* 


. 113**-. 028 


-.068 


-.031 


-.094* 


Aesthetic 


. 025 


-. 070 


-. 009 -.069 


-. 104* 


*-.091* 


-.007 


Social Conformity 


-. 001 


-. 089* 


-. 110** . 075 


.071 


. 022 


. 184** 


Masculinity 


. 000 


.299** 


.037 -.049 


-. 174**-. 198** -161** 


Me First 


. 079 


. 134** 


„ 048 -.015 


. 034 


. 021 


.082 


Asocial Ability 


. 034 


-. 069 


-. 102* -. 024 


.035 


. 065 


.024 


Classroom Behavior 


-. 045 


-. 163** 


-. 109** . 061 


.062 


.049 


. 130** 


Peer Relations 


-. 005 


-. 052 


-. 107* .003 


.038 


-.013 


. 128** 




nno 


124** 


-. 098* -. 005 


.069 


-. 001 


.077 


Satisfactor ine s s 


• uuv 













*r= . 0&3; 

**r=. 108; p<. 01 

It must be remembered that these scores are independent of original 
factor scores in the sense that they represent change above and beyond 
that predicted. The pattern of Table 42 is much the same as that for Table 
39. Inter cor relations of Ratings and Factor Scores from Posttest, in 
that the signs are in the same direction for all significant correlations. 

The results show that: 
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1. increasing Me First values were positively related to ratings of 
Sociability, Health Habits, and Academic Motivation. 

2. increasing Masculinity values were posivitely related to ratings 

of Masculinity, Asocial Behavior, and Me First, and negatively related 
to ratings of Adult Closeness, Social Conformity, good Classroom 
Behavior, and Satisfactoriness. 

3. Increasing Asocial values were positively related to the Asocial 
rating and negatively related to ratings cf Social Conformity, 

Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior, Peer Relations, and 
Satisfactoriness. 

4. Changes in Academic values were not significantly related to 
any ratings. 

5. Increasing Adult Closeness values were positively related to the 
Adult Closeness and Aesthetic ratings and negatively related to 
the rating of Masculinity. 

6. Increasing Sociability values were positively related to Adult 
Closeness and Aesthetic ratings and negatively related to the 
Masculinity rating. 

7. Increasing Social Conformity values were positively related to 
ratings of Social Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Peer 
Relations and negatively related to ratings of Asocial Behavior 
and Masculinity. 

As with all such relationships, it is impossible to determine whether 
the children changed in their values because the teacher viewed them 
favorably (or unfavorably) or whether the teacher's perception of 
them was based in part on the changes in their values. 

Reading Scores -Total Group 

Table 43 shows the extent to which changes in values above and beyond 
those predicted were related to achievement. 



Table 43. Correlations between Reading Scores and Change Factor 
Scores (N=465) 





r 


P 


Me First 


-.047 


ns 


Maculinity 


-. 038 


ns 


Asocial 


-. 169 


<1.01 


Academic 


.022 


ns 


Adult Closeness 


.014 


ns 


Sociability 


.017 


ns 


Social Conformity 


.093 


<.05 



r= • 093; p. < . 05 

r= . 122; p. < . 01 



j 
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Only two changes were related to achievement and the relationships 
are in opposite directions. Increased Asocial value was negatively 
related to reading scores; increased Social Conformity was positively 
related. As in previous analyses of value change, it must be remembered 
that children did not change much in any other dimensions and that an 
eight month period is not one in which much change can be expected. 

Ratings -by Sex 

When boys and girls were evaluated separately with respect to 
relationships between value change and ratings, the first notable 
aspect was that directions of change for the two groups were opposite 
with respect to every value. When boys increased in a given value, girls 
decreased and vice versa. Not all of these changes were significant 
however. The means were presented, as were significance tests, in 
the sex comparison section. 

The following summarizes the significant (p< . 05) relationships: 

1. The greater the decrease in Me First value, the higher boys were 
rated in Health Habits. The greater the increase in Me First value, 
the higher girls were rated in Me First. 

2. The greater the increase in Masculinity value, the lower the boys 
were rated in Aesthetics. The greater the decrease in Masculinity 
value, the lower the girls were rated in Masculinity. 

3. The greater the decrease in Asocial value, the lower the boys 
were rated in Asocial Behavior and the higher they were rated in 
Peer Relations. The greater the increase in Asocial value, the 
lower girls were rated in Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior 
and Satisfactoriness. 

4. The greater the increase in Academic value, the higher boys were 
rated in Academic Motivation. The greater the decrease in Academic 
value, the lower girls were rated in Academic Motivation. 

5. Changes in Adult Closeness were not related to any ratings for boys. 
The more girls increased in this value the higher they were rated 

in Aesthetics. 

6. The greater the decrease in Sociability value, the lower Doys were 
rated in Health Habits and Aesthetics. The greater the increase in 
Sociability, the lower girls were rated in Masculinity. 

7. The greater the decrease in Social Conformity value, the lower 
boys were rated in Health Habits, Social Conformity, and Peer 
Relations and the higher they were rated in Asocial Behavior. 

For girls the only significant relationship with increasing Social 
Conformity was a positive one with Social Conformity rating. 
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Reading Scores -by Sex 



The only value change related significantly to reading scores were 
those for Asocial. For the boys the correlation was -. 164 (p<. 05); 
for girls it was -. 166 (p < . 01). Increasing liking for asocial activities 
was negatively associated with achievement to this extent. 

Reading Scores-by Grade 

Relationships calculated between value changes and ratings by 
grade revealed little of interest. When reading scores were correlated 
with changes in factor scores, there were no significant relationships 
in the first grade. In the second grade, Asocial increase was negatively 
related to achievement (r=-.372; p < . 01 for an Nof 133). in the third 
grade, decrease in Asocial value was also significantly related to reading (£= 
. 190; p< . 01 for an Nof 200) as was increasing Me First value (r= -. 204; 

p < . 01). 

Ratings by Ethnic Group 

When change factor scores were correlated with ratings for each 
ethnic group, the results were as follows; 

1. Me First Value Change: 

(a) Anglos: Increase negatively related to Adult Closeness rating. 

(b) Negroes: Increase negatively related to Health Habits rating. 

(c) Orientals: Increase negatively related to Classroom Behavior 

rating. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase positively related to Masculinity 

rating. 

2. Masculinity Value Change: 

(a) Anglos: Increase positively related to ratings of Masculinity 
and negatively to ratings of Classroom Behavior, Peer Relations, 
and Satisfactoriness. 

(b) Negroes: Increase positively related to ratings of Masculinity 

and Me First. 

(c) Orientals: Increase positively related to Masculinity rating. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase positively related to ratings of 

Masculinity, Asocial Behavior, and Me First and negatively 
to ratings of Adult Closeness, Classroom Behavior, and 
Satisfactoriness. 
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3. Asocial Value Change: 

(a) Anglos! Increa.se negatively related to Satisfactoriness. 

(b) Negroes: Increase unrelated to any rating. 

(c) Orientals: Increase negatively related to ratings of Sociability, 

Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness. 

(d) Mexican -Americans: Increase negatively related to rating 

of Social Conformity. 

4. Academic Value Change : 

(a) Anglos: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating. 

(b) Negroes: Increase negatively related to rating of Asocial 

Behavior and positively to rating of Satisfactoriness. 

(c) Orientals: Increase positively related to ratings of Social 

Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Satisfactoriness and 
negatively to rating of Sociability. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase positively related to rating 

of Academic Motivation. 

5 . Adult Closeness Value Change: 

(a) Anglos: Increase positively related to Adult Closeness 

rating and negatively to Masculinity rating. 

(b) Negroes: Mcrease negatively related to Masculinity rating. 

(c) Orientals: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase positively related to ratings 

of Academic Motivation, Adult Closeness, and Aesthetics 
and negatively to Masculinity. 

6 . Sociability Value Change: 

(a) Anglos: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating. 

(b) Negroes: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating 

and positively to rating of Academic Ability. 

(c) Orientals: No significant relationships. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase negatively related to Mascu- 

linity and positively to Satisfactoriness. 
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7. Social Conformity Value Change: 

(a) Anglos: Increase positively related to Sociability rating. 

(b) Negroes: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating. 

(c) Orientals: Increase negatively related to Masculinity rating 

and positively to rating of Peer Relations. 

(d) Mexican- Americans: Increase negatively related to ratings 

of Asocial Behavior and Me First and positively to ratings 
of Social Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Peer 
Relations. 

Reading Scores -by Ethnic Group 

In only one case was a change in a factor score significantly related 
to reading scores. For Orientals, increasing Asocial value was 
negatively related to achievement. The correlation was -. 153, sig- 
nificant at the . 05 level. 

Relationships between Values and Teacher- Child Congruities 

Since it is responses to items that determine teacher-child 
congruities and since these responses also determine factor scores 
on value dimensions, the purpose of relating factor scores to congruities 
is simply to identify those factors weighing most heavily in the estab- 
lishment of congruities. Thus, two preliminary analyses were per- 
formed. First, high-congruity children (N=140) were compared with low 
congruity children (N=96)on the basis of pre- and posttest factor scores 
by computing t ratios. The results are shown in Table 44. Second, 
stepwise multiple regressions between factor scores and congruities 
were computed. Results appear in Table 45. 

The results were as expected. In pretest the only nondifferentiating 
factors were Adult Closeness and Sociability. The most important 
differences occurred with respect to Asocial and Social Conformity 
followed by Masculinity and Academic. Me First differentiated but 
not nearly as well as the aforementioned factors. In posttest all factors 
differentiated. JLargest differences were for Asocial, Academic, and 
Masculinity. Social Conformity and Me First also differentiated and the 
t ratios for Adult Closeness and Sociability became significant. In every 
case the high-congruity children had the high factor scores on "desirable" 
(socialized) dimensions while low- congruity children had the high scores 
on "undesirable" dimensions. Once again, Masculinity played a major 
role but not the most important one. 

In the multiple regression analyses (Table 45), the first three factors 
of Asocial, Academic, and Masculinity sufficed for accounting for 
congruities in pretest and were first-ranked in posttest. 
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Table 44. Significant Differences in Factor Scores between 
High-Posttest-Congruity Children (Nj=140) and Low- 
Posttest-Congruity Children (N=96) 



Factor Pretest 





% 


«L 


£ 


Me F irst 


.228 


.030 


-2.35 


Masculinity 


.264 


.353 


-6.40 


Asocial 


.316 


.346 


-6.99 


Academic 


.161 


-.264 


4.55 


Adult Closeness 


.055 


.035 


.19 


Sociability 


.035 


-.086 


1.27 


Social Conformity 


.231 


-.426 


6.81 



Posttest 



£ 


Dir. 




«l 


£ 


£ 


Dir. 


020 


L>H 


-.330 


.244 


-5.14 


.000 


L>H 


000 


L>H 


-.402 


.520 


-5.59 


.000 


L>H 


000 


L>H 


-.474 


.856 


-16.54 


.000 


L>H 


000 


H>L 


.352 


-.605 


11.01 


.000 


H>L 


ns 




.145 


-.243 


3.58 


.000 


H >L 


ns 




.159 


-.195 


3.90 


.000 


H>L 


OCO 


H>L 


.160 


-.532 


6.89 


.000 


H>L 



Table 45. Stepwise Multiple Regression of Factor Scores as 
Related to Teacher-Child Congruities on Pre- and 
Posttest (N=611) 



Pretest 

Factor 

Score 


Pretest 
R r 


Posttest 
Factor Score 


Posttes 

R 


L 

r 


Asocial 


.598 


-.598** 


Asocial 


.562 


. 562** 


Academic 


.701 


. 407** 


Academic 


.675 


.424** 


Masculinity 


.761 


-.369** 


Masculinity 


.761 


.408** 








Me First 


.783 


. 241** 








Adult Closeness 


.797 


. 147** 








Sociability 


.808 


.180** 








Social Conformity 


.819 


.301** 



**r=.108; £<*01 
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Surprisingly, Adult Closeness played a significant role in the 
posttest regression equation. Teacher-child congruities, then, are 
based preimarily on responses to items measuring Asocial, Academic, 
and Masculine values with the low- scoring Asocial and Masculine and high- 
scoring Academic child being most like the teacher. 

Although playing no significant role in the pretest multiple regression 
formula, the relationships between the remaining variables and 
congruities were as follows: (a) Social Conformity, . 347 (b) Me First, 
-.222; (c) Sociability, . 103; (d) Adult Closeness, . 093. All were significant 
beyond the . 05 level. 

Because it was suggested that the relationships between values 
and teacher -child congruities might vary as a function of sex, grade 
level, and/or ethnic group, three further analyses were performed. 

First, factor scores were correlated with congruities for boys and girls 
on both pre- and posttest. The results are shown in Table 46. 

The major differences between the sexes were (a) that for girls. 

Me First correlated significantly with congruity while for boys it did not, 
and (b) although Social Conformity remained significantly related to 
congruity for girls in posttest, for boys it did not. It is interesting 
to note that even when the sexes were analyzed separately. Masculinity 
remained significantly related to congruity in both pre- and posttest 
for both sexes. The rank order of the relationships changed somewhat 
although Asocial and Academic retained their high rank while Social 
Conformity increased in importance for girls and decreased in impor- 
tance for boys. 



Table 46. Correlations between Factor Scores and Teacher- Child 
Congruities on Pre- and Posttest for Boys (N=287) 
and Girls (N=324) 

Factor Boys Girls 



Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


r 


r 


r 


r 



Me First 


-. 089 


-.091 


298** 


-. 125* 


Masculinity 


-. 326** 


-. 155 


9 Q Qo/ Oy 


-. 171** 


Asocial 


-. 603** 


-. 246** 


1 

• 

►— • 
o 


-. 361** 


Academic 


.425** 


. 202** 


. 395** 


. 187** 


Adult Closeness 


-. 016 


. 118 


. 078 


-.042 


Sociability 


. 092 


. 021 


. 082 


.038 


Social Conformity 


. 344** 


-. 118 


. 366** 


.283** 



N=287 *r=. 120; p <r. 05; **r=. 1 58; £< . 01 

N=324 *r=. 109; p c. 05; **£=.143; £<.01 
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Table 47 shows the results of correlating factor scores with teacher- 
child congruities when the three grades are considered separately. For 
first grade children, the only pretest responses that bore any relationship 
to congruity with teacher were those measu ring the Me First and Adult 
Closeness factors. Taking the responses of first grade children only 
eight months later. Me First no longer related to congruity but scores 
on Asocial, Masculinity, Academic, and Adult Closeness did. 

For second grade children, the only pretest responses significantly 
relating to congruity with the teacher were Asocial, Masculinity, and 
Academic. By posttest all factors bore significant relationships to 
congruity. 

For third grade children pre- and posttest responses bore con- 
sistent relationships to congruity. The highest relationship, as usual, 
was the negative one with Asocial. To the extent that children are 
like teachers in values, disapproval of asocial acts and situations plays 
the major role. 

There are some interesting points to note in grade comparisons. 

First, Social Conformity did not relate significantly to congruity 
throughout the first grade. It became significantly related in grade 
two and remained so. Second, the posttest relationships between factor 
scores and congruities were considerably higher than were the pretest 
relationships when grades were compared but when sexes were compared 
(Table 46) the reverse was true. Third, the relationship between Mascu- 
linity and congruity increased sharply in second grade and began to lose 
its importance in third grade while, at the same time, Academic increased 
in importance from first to third grade. Fourth, the role of Me First 
seems to have become more important to congruity with increasing 
grade level, at least on posttest. 

Explanation of these findings is difficult since congruities are a 
function of both child values and teacher values and not only do children 
change, but teachers of different grades may well be different. The 
implication, however, is that at different grade levels, different values 
have different weights (or degrees of importance) in determining how 
alike teachers and children can be expected to be in value. 

For ethnic comparisons of weights of factors in determining congruities 
with teachers, only posttest relationships are discussed. Results are 
shown in Table 48. 

The four ethnic groups have in common the fact that the major 
determiner of their congruity with teacher is based on disapproval of 
asocial acts or situations. They also have in common the importance 
of Academic value although the relationship is lowest for the Oriental, 
presumably because* the Oriental group is less variable and higher in 
this value than any other. In all cases Social Conformity also contributes 
significantly to congruity. 

The interesting aspects of the data in Table 48 relate to the differences 
between the groups. In the cases of ooth Anglos and Orientals, Me First 
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Table 47, Correlations between Factor Scores and Teacher -Child Congruities on Pre- 
ana Posttest for Children in Grades 1 (N=165), 2 (N=179 ) , and 3 (N=267) 
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Table 48. Relationships between Factor Scores and Teacher 
Child Congruities on Posttest by Ethnic Group 



Anglo 



r 



Me First 


— , 360** 


Masculinity 


-.457** 


Asocial 


-. 630** 


Academic 


. 512**' 


Adult Closeness 


. 376** 


Sociability 


. 175** 


Social Conformity 


. 395** 



"*r significant j> < . 05 (N's vary) 
**r significant _p < . 01 (N’s vary) 



Negro 


Oriental 


Mexican - 
American 


r 

-. 117 


r 

-.519** 


1 

• 

0 

01 j H 

U4 


-. 196* 


-. 449** 


384** 


544** 


-.533** 


-.488** 


. 409** 


. 350** 


. 406 ** 


.059 


. 070 


, 185 


. 106 


. 226** 


. 202** 


.297** 


.279** 


. 185** 



bears a significant negative relationship to congruity; for Negroes and 
Mexican- Americans it does not. Only for the Anglo is there a signif- 
icant relationship between Adult Closeness and congruity. Sociability 
seems to be positively and significantly related to congru.ty in all 
cases except that of the Negro. 




Ratings -Total Group 

The extent to which a teacher can be expected to rate a child high 
on any "desirable" characteristic and low on any "undesirable 
characteristic should bear some relationship to how much the chi d 
and teacher are alike with respect to values. To state this as a 
hypothesis: The more alike the teacher and child are in values, the 

more favorable will be the teacher’s perception of him. 

To test this hypothesis, three analyses were performed. First, 

intercorrelations ratings and teacher-child " er | 

for both pre- and posttest. The results appear m Table 49. Second, 
m^tole regressions were computed using pre- and posttest congruities 
r s the dependent variables and ratings as the independent variables. 

The results are shown in Table 50. Third, a group of children high in 
concruity with the teacher on posttest (N=140) was compared with a 
e roupktw 'in congruity (N=96) with respect to all ratings by computing 
t ratios for the significance of the differences. Results appear in 

’Table 51. 



Table 49. Intercorrelations of Ratings and Teacher-Child 



Congruities on Pre- 


and Posttest 


(N=611 ) 




Rat ing 


Pretest 

r 


L 


Posttest 

r 


L 


Sociability 


.067 


ns 


.071 


ns 


Health Habits 


.052 


ns 


.045 


ns 


Academic Motivation 


.087 


< .05 


.122 


<.01 


Adult Closeness 


.071 


ns 


.098 


< .05 


Asocial Behavior 


-.058 


ns 


-.162 


< .01 


Aesthetic 


.050 


ns 


.042 


ns 


Social Conformity 


.086 


< .05 


.191 


<.01 


Masculinity 


-.174 


<.01 


-.317 


<.01 


Me First 


-.055 


ns 


-.108 


< .01 


Academic Ability 


.146 


< .01 


.169 


A 

• 

O 


Classroom Behavior 


.194 


A 

• 

O 


.242 


<.01 


Peer Relations 


.110 


A 

• 

O 


.149 


<.01 


Sat isf actor iness 


.119 


A 

• 

o 


.190 


<.01 



r=. 083 ; £<. 05 
r=.108; £<. 01 
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Stepwise Multiple Regression of Ratings in the Prediction of Teacher-Child Congruities 

(N=611 ) 
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Table 51. Significant Differences in Ratings between High-Posttest- 
Congruity Children (N=140) and Low-Posttest-Congruity 
Children (N=96) 



Rat ing 


M 

H 


M 

L 


t_ 


£ 


Direction 


Sociability 


2.18 


2.45 


-1.84 


ns 




Health Habits 


1.67 


1.82 


- .98 


ns 




Academic Motivation 


2.11 


2.54 


-2.71 


.007 


H>L 


Adult Closeness 


2.78 


3.14 


-2.06 


.040 


H>L 


Asocial Behavior 


4.06 


3.38 


4.06 


.000 


L>H 


Aesthetics 


2.28 


2.34 


- .39 


ns 




Social Conformity 


1.63 


2.27 


-4.81 


.000 


H>L 


Masculinity 


3.61 


2.35 


6.92 


.000 


L>H 


Me First 


3.73 


3.11 


3.37 


.001 


L>H 


Academic Ability 


2.51 


3.03 


-3.47 


.001 


H>L 


Classroom Behavior 


4.10 


3.07 


6.54 


.000 


H>L 


Peer Relations 


1.79 


2.38 


-4.27 


.000 


H>L 


Sat isf actor iness 


1.50 


2.13 


-4.70 


.000 


H>L 
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Significant inter correlations of congruities and ratings in Table 
49 lead to the following conclusions: 

1. Sharing of values in both pre- and posttest was positively 
related to ratings of Academic Motivation, Social Conformity, 
Academic Ability, good Classroom Behavior, good PeeT Rela- 
tions, and general Satisfactoriness . 

2. Sharing of values in both pre- and posttest was negatively related 
to rating of Masculinity, 

3. Sharing of values in posttest was positively related to the rating 
of Adult Closeness and negatively related to ratings of both 
Asocial Behavior and Me First, 

4. Correlations increased, in general, in posttest, 

5. Sociability, Health, and Aesthetic ratings were unrelated to 
teacher-child congruities in either pre- or posttest. 

The results of stepwise multiple regression analyses are provided 
in Table 50. Stepwise R*s for ratings are given to the cutoff point of an 
increase no greater than .001. The corresponding r*s for each rating 
are provided for interpretation of the direction of the prediction. 

For both pre- and posttest. Classroom Behavior , Masculinity, and 
Academic Ability were the ratings most heavily weighted in the regres- 
sion equations. Similar ratings appeared in both equations with the 
exception of Health Habits which, while it did not correlate significantly 
with posttest congruities and did not appear in the pretest R, never-the- 
less was relatively important in the posttest prediction. In neither case 
was the R impressive in size but it is possible to say that in the case of 
some ratings the hypothesis was supported and in all cases the relation- 
ships were in the expected direction (i. e. , children rated "good 1 were 
more like the teacher in values; children rated "bad” were less like her). 
Mis sing from both equations are: Aesthetics, Adult Closeness, and Satis 
factoriness. 

In the comparisons between high-congruity children and low- 
congruity children with respect to ratings, presented in Table 51, 10 out 
of 13 ratings were found to differentiate at better than the . 05 level Oa 
confidence and nine^ ratios wer^ significant well beyond the . 01 level. 
All differentiations were in the expected direction with the posttest high- 
congruity children rating higher (lower mean except in the case of 
Classroom Behavior) on favorable characteristics and lower on unfavora 
ble. The mean pretest congruity for the high posttest congruity children 
was . 429; for the low posttest congruity children the pretest congruity 
mean was . 052. Ratings of Sociability, Health Habits, and Aesthetic did 
not relate to teacher-child congruency (i. e. , differentiate between high- 
and low-congruent children). However, high-congruity children were 
significantly more satisfactory as students. 
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Reading Scores - Total Group 



On both pre- and po-sttest, those children most congruous with 
their teacher had the higher reading scores as evidenced by the pretest 
correlation of .261 (p<« 01) and the posttest correlation of .295 (p<. 01). 
To the rxtrnt that these relationships exist, it can be said that the more 
likr the teacher the child is in values the bettrr he will do in school if 
reading is the criterion of achievement. It should be remembered that 
although Masculinity contributes significantly to congruity, it is not 
correlated with achievement. 

Ratings - By Sex 

When posttrst tr acher-child congruitirs were correlated with ratings 
in separate analyses for boys and girls, none of the ratings correlated 
with congruity for boys. For girls the significant relationships were in 
the following order of magnitude: (1) Academic Ability, .205; (2) 
Classroom Behavior, .201; (3) Satisfactoriness, . 188; (4) Social Con- 
formity, .162; (5) Peer Relations, . 151; (6) Masculinity, -.143; 

(7) Me First, -. 115; (8) Academic Motivation, , 112; and (9) Adult 
Closeness, . Ill re a correlation of . 109 is significant at the . 05 level 
and one of . 143 is significant at the . 01 level. 



Reading Scorrs - By Sex 

Correlations between reading scores and teacher-child congruities 
were significant for both boys and girls on posttest. For boys the 
correlation was .246 (p<.01) and for girls it was . 179 (p<.01). 



Ratings - By Grade 

When grades were analyzed separately, the following significant 
relationships between teacher-child congruities and ratings were found 
on posttest: 

The more like his teacher a first grade child was in values 
the lower that child was rated in Masculinity, Asocial Behavior, 
and Me First characteristics and the higher he was rated in 
Classroom Behavior. 

2. The more like the teacher a second grade child was, the higher 
that child was rated in Sociability, Health Habits, Academic Mo- 
tivation, Adult Closeness, Aesthetics, Social Conformity, Aca- 
demic Ability, Classroom Behavior, Peer Relations, and 
Satisfactoriness. The less the second grade child was like the 
teacher, the higher that child was rated in Asocial Behavior and 
Masculinity. The only nonsignificant relationship was between 
the Me First rating and congruity. 
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3. The more like the teacher a third grade child was in values, 

the higher the child was rated in Social Conformity, Classroom 
Behavior, Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness and the lower was 
that child's rating in Masculinity. 



Re ading Scores - By Grade 

Correlations between teacher -child congruities at posttest and 
reading scores were: (a) nonsignificant for the 132 first grade children; 

(b) .275 (p<. 01) for 133 second grade children; and (c) .260 (p<. 01) for 
200 third grade children. 

Ratings - by Ethnic Group 

When posttest congruities were correlated with ratings for each 
ethnic group taken individually, the results were: 

1. The more the Anglo child was like his teacher in values, the higher 
he was rated in Classroom Behavior and Satisfactoriness and the 
lower he was rated in Masculinity. 

2. For Negro children, being like the teacher in values was not 
related to any rating. 

3. The more like the teacher the Oriental child was, the lower he 
was rated in Masculinity and the higher he was rated in Peer 
Relations. 

4. The more like the teacher the Mexican- American child was in 
values the higher he was rated in Academic Motivation, Adult 
Closeness, Social Conformity, Academic Ability , Classroom 
Behavior, Peer Relationships, and Satisfactoriness. The less 
like her he was, the higher he was rated in Asocial Behavior and 
Masculinity. 



Reading Scores - by Fthnic Group 

For Anglos and Orientals the relationships between posttest con- 
gruence and reading scores were nonsignificant. For Mexican— Americans , 
the correlation was . 170, significant at the .05 level, indicating that for 
this group, the child who was most like his teacher in values at posttest 
had a tendency to read better. 



Relationships between Teache r-Child Congruity Changes and Criteria^. 
Ratings 

In order to examine the possibility that the child's becoming more 
like the teacher might be related to the teacher's perception of him, 
congruity changes were correlated with ratings. The results are shown 
in Table 52. 
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Table 54 Correlations between Teacher-Child Congruity 
Changes and Teachers' Ratings (N=611) 



Rating 


r 


P 


Sociability 


.044 


ns 


Health Habits 


. 022 


ns 


Academic Motivation 


. 090 


<. 05 


Adult Closeness 


. 072 


ns 


Asocial Behavior 


153 


<..01 


Aesthetic 


. 020 


ns 


Social Conformity 


. 170 


<. 01 


Masculinity 


-.265 


<.01 


Me First 


093 


<.05 


Academic Ability 


. Ill 


<. 01 


Classroom Behavior 


. 168 


<.01 


Peer Relations 


. 109 


<.oi 


Satisfactorines s 


. 107 


<.01 



Examination of Table 52 reveals that the highest relationship 
found was between congruity change and rating of Masculinity. Since 
boys were rated masculine and girls, feminine, this is consistent with 
the finding that boys became less like their teachers in values while 
girls became more like them. 

It can also be seen that the more like the teacher a student became 
over eight months, the higher that student was rated in Classroom Be- 
havior, Social Conformity, Satisfactoriness, Peer Realtions, Academic 
Ability, and Academic Motivation. The more unlike her he became, the 
higher he was rated in Asocial Behavior and Me First. 

It seems evident that just as original congruity of values was 
associated with more favorable ratings, so increasing congruity was 
associated with higher ratings on desirable characteristics. There are 
several possible explanations for both findings. First, the child with 
socialized values probably behaves in such a manner as to merit favorable 
ratings. His ratings may be realistic reflections of his behavior. 

Second, the child who is perceived as meriting high ratings may 
become more like his teacher as a function of his need to meet her 
expectations. Third, regardless of original congruity, the teacher 
imparts her values to some children more than others and to the 
extent that she perceives the child as adopting her values, she may 
rate him higher in desirable characteristics. Fourth, the teacher 
and child may become more compatible in values either because he 
changes in her direction or she changes in his (or both), and this in- 
creasing compatability may produce a "halo" effect in which she 
rates him favorably on a number of characteristics because she has 
a generally favorable attitude toward him. Any combination of these 
interactive effects may occur. There is no way to partial them out. 
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Reading Scores - Total Group 



The correlation between value congruity change and reading scores 
was 166 significant beyond the . 01 level. Since the correction was 
positive, ’the relationship is one of greater achievement with increasing 

congruity. 



Ratings - By Sox 

Tust as there were no significant relationships between posttest con- 
gruity ff values of boys and ratings, so there were no significant re a hon- 
fhips between congruity changes in boys and any of the ratings. For girls 
there were several# Ifr suinnisry* 

1 The more like a teacher a girl became over the course of eight 
months, the lower she was rated in Asocial Behavior, Masculinity and 

Me First. 



2. The more like a teacher a girl became, the higher she was rated 
in Social Conformity. Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior, an 
Satisfactorines s . 



Reading Scores - By Sex 

Where correlations between congruity change and jading were 
computed by sex, relationships were significant for both boys and t g i 
The correlation for boys was . 176 (p<..01) and for girls, . Mp . , 

indicating that achievement bears some relationship to increasing r.o 
formity between the values of children and those of their teacher. 



Ratings - By Grade 

Results of correlating congruity changes (increasing igruity «■>< 
values) with ratings by grade were as follows: 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



r he more like the teacher the first grade child bc*c -.ie , . thv 
tower he was rated in both Asocial Behavior and Masculinity 
The explanation for the second finding is obvious 
became more congruous with teachers than boys did. ( It nuU 
be recalled that boys became less so). 

For second grade children almost all relationships were signi- 
ficant and inV expected directions. The oniy t«o ratmgs that 
did not correlate with increasing congruities were Sociability 

and Me First. 

Bv third grade, increasing congruity was associated s ignificantly 
only ”ith ratings of Masculinity, Aesthetics, and Social Conform- 
«y. The first two associations were negative; the last was positive. 
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Reading Scores - By Grade 



When reading scores were correlated with increasing congruity by 
grade, the results were as follows: (a) change in first grade was not re- 

lated to achievement; (b) change in second grade correlated . 279 
(p<. 01 for an N of 133) with achievement; (c) change in third grade corre- 
lated . 167 (p<. 05 for an N of 200) with achievement. 



Ratings - By Ethnic Group 

The results of correlating teacher —child congruity changes and ratings 
by ethnic group were as follows: 

1. The more like the teacher in values the Anglo became, the higher 
he was rated in Social Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Satis- 
factoriness and the lower he was rated in Masculinity. 

2. For Negro children, changes in congruity were not related to any 
ratings. 

3. The Oriental child who became more like his teacher was rated 
higher in Peer Relations and lower in Masculinity. 

4. The more like his teacher the Mexican -American child became, 
the higher his rating in Academic Motivation, Adult Closeness, 
Social Conformity, Classroom Behavior, and Satisfactoriness 
and the lower he was rated in Asocial Behavior and Masculinity. 



Reading Scores - By Ethnic Group 

For Anglos and Orientals, correlations between reading scores and 
congruity changes were nonsignificant. For Mexican- Americans , increasing 
congruity correlated . 172 with reading, a relationship significant at the 
. 05 level. 



Teacher-Class Congruity Differences 

To test hypotheses related to the relative congruities of teacher- 
with-own -class and teacher-with-other-classes, it was necessary to 
correlate every one of each teacher*s responses with the responses of every 
child in the sample of 611 retest children. There were 28 teachers. 

The next step was to obtain t_ ratios for teacher-own-class vs teacher - 
each-other class. 

The hypothesis to be tested was: A teacher will be more congruous 
with her own class than she will with any other class. The results of 
the analysis provided 784 t_ ratios and 784 p levels of significance in a 
28 by 28 matrix. This matrix is too large for reproduction in this 
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report nor is its examination necessary since it will be evident to the 
reader from Table 53 that the hypothesis was totally rejected. 

Table 53 shows (a) the school within w v ich the class was tested, 

(b) the class *s assigned number, (c) the gr le level, (d) the number of 
children in the class, (e) the mean pretest and posttest congruities of 
each teacher with her own class, (f) the number of times (by t^ratios 
significant beyond the . 05 level) a teacher was more like her own class 
than she was like any other, (g) the net number of closer relationships 
a teacher had to her class than to others (i. e. , the difference 
her significantly higher relationships to her class and significantly 
higher relationships with other classes) for both pre- and posttest, 
and (h) net change (i.e., difference between pre- and posttest net 
relationships). Those teachers who were like their own class more 
often than they were like other classes ob*aia net "+" i idices on pro - 
and posttest while those who were less like their own class than like 
others obtain net " indices. Net change indicates that a teacher 
increased (+) or decreased (-) in her relative congruity with her 
class. These changes were not tested for significance. 

To aid in interpreting these differential relationships, it is necessary 
to convey some information about the schools. School 1 is composed 
mostly of Mexican- American children who live in a barrio. Schools 
2 and 3 are in a middle- to upper-middle class neighborhood and the 
predominant ethnic groups are Anglo and Oriental. Schools 4 and 5 are 
in a middle- to lower-middle class community and have an ethnic 
composition that is primarily Negro with a sizeable representation of 
Mexican-Americans and some Anglos. 

It is interesting to note that in School 1 there is only one teacher 
(Teacher 5) who at pretest is, on more occasions, significantly more 
like her class than she is like others and by posttest there is no teacher 
in this school who is more often like her alass than like others although 

Teacher 6 has improved markedly in this respect. 

When it comes to schools 2 and 3, where one would expect the 
highest teacher-class congruities because of the composition of the 
classes (highly achieving and very conforming children), there are 
only two teachers who on pretest are relatively less like their classes 
than like others (Teachers 10 and 11) and bn posttest Teacher 10 has a 
higher net congruity with her class than with others while Teacher 11 
remains the same. However, Teachers 15, 16, and 17 have become 
less like their classes than like others by posttest time. 

In schools 4 and 5 results vary although there is a pretest predominance 
of zero or negative net congruities. Teachers 26 and 28 being the 
exceptions. By posttest. Teacher 22 has gained in congruity with her 
class and is now more like it than like others. One other interesting 
point is that the only teacher to have a negative relationship with 
the class is Teacher 27, the only male teacher whose values were assessed. 
By posttest he has a zero relationship to his class. 
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Table 53. Mean Teacher-Class Congruities and Number of Comparisons in Which Teachers are Significantly 

More or Less Like their Own Class than Like Other Classes in Pre- and Posttest 
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It is very important to remember in interpreting the findings with 
respect to teacher-class congruities that when changes occur from pre- 
to posttest, the change is in the class, not the teacher. As has been 
noted before, the teacher only provided responses to the VIC once and 
those responses were obtained at the time of posttest. Therefore, when 
a teacher and her (his) class become more congruous , it is because the 
class is changing in the direction of the teacher, not the reverse. 

It is also important to remember that when congruities are compared, 
results are as much a function of the values of the class as of the teacher. 



What conclusions can be drawn from these comparisons? First, 
it is obvious that some teachers are more like their classes (or classes 
like th eir teachers) in values than are others. Second, most become 
more congruous (when means are compared) over a period^ of eight 
months but some become less so. If teachers are mature in values 
and children become more socialized, congruity would be expected to 
increase. This is evidently not true of some classes of children. On 
the other hand, if teachers are not mature and children become more 
socialized, congruity should decrease. Although one cannot state 
equivocally that decreasing congruity of values works to the detriment 
of the child, the correlation between increasing congruity and the 
criterion of achievement (reading scores) was positive and significant 
( r=# 17; p < . 01). At least to that extent it would seem desirable that 
children acquire values similar to those of their teacher, particularly 
those values that are predictive of achievement. 



It would be interesting to study teacher-class interactions in those 
cases in which over the period of a year children appear to be moving 
in the direction of "unsocialization" of values. These cases are not 
so much peculiar to schools as they are to grade levels. One fourth 
(2/8) of the fir st- graders, one eighth of the second-graders (l/»), and 
two-thirds (8/12) of the third-graders seem to change in this manner. 
The only instances of "no change" occur in second grade with three 
classes exhibiting zero net changes. However, when statistical tests 
were applied, no significant differences appeared in congruity changes 
and these differences may well be either artifacts of the method by which 
they were developed, (i. e. , a simple tally of number of net changes) 
or the amount of change in one direction may cancel out the effect o 
changes in the other. 



Reliabilities of Dimensions 

Although the original VIC no longer exists, reliabilities of th ! 
seven short dimensions were calculated as a matter of interest. Tat 
54 provides the Alpha coefficients and the Spearman -Brown correction 

for a test of double length. 
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Table 54. Reliabilities of Dimensions of Original VIC (N=1079) 



Factor 


Alpha 


S-B Reliability 


Masculinity 


.66 


.80 


Academic 


.64 


.78 


Asocial 


.69 


04 

00 

• 


Sociability 


.45 


.62 


Adult Closeness 


.64 


• 

00 


Social Conformity 


.57 


.73 


Me First 


.44 


.61 



Considering that some of these dimensions had only two items 
(Adult Closeneas and Sociability^ and that at the most only seven 
(Masculinity), these reliabilities are fairly good. The final utility 
of the VIC rests, however, on its expanded form for which reliabilitie 
are provided in Chapter VII. 



CHAPTER SIX 



RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 

FROM SPRING TEST 



All of the children tested in the Spring *N=1079) were pooled and a 
factor analysis of their responses to the 30 retained items performed. 

As expected, the seven-factor solution was most ciearcut and is presented 
in Table 55* 

Results were much the same as those obtained using only grades one 
through three (see Table 16) except that the Social Conformity factor has 
lost Smoke /not to Asocial as well as part of the variance in Listen-talk 
and Duty/play, and the Me First factor has lost some variance to Asocial. 
The inclusion of older children, as has been stated, tends to shift some 
conformity items toward the Asocial dimension and, as will be seen in 
Chapter VII, this phenomenon occurs to some extent in the revised version. 

The last analysis done with the Spring test group was a comparison of 
grades 4 and 5 with each of the other grades. So that the reader will not 
have to glance back at the comparisons between the first three grades, all 
five are included in Table 56. 

There is a decrease in Me First value up to grade 3 and beyond that 
point there seems to be no significant change since 3 does not differ from 
either 4 or 5 nor do 4 and 5 differ. Children in grade 5 score higher in 
Masculinity than do children in any other grade but the only other differ- 
ence appears to be a higher score on this dimension for grade 3 than 
grade 1. 

There is a decrease in Academic value that seems to endure through 
the fourth grade at which point the value seems to stabilize. Asocial 
also decreases with all older children scoring lower than grade 1, grade 2 
scoring higher than either 3 or 5, and grade 5 scoring lower than 4. 

In Adult Closeness, first grade children are higher than either fourth 
or fifth. Sociability increases up to grade 3 where it seems to stabilize. 
Social Conformity does not show change until grade 5 where, interestingly, 
the older children seem to be less conforming than the younger (with the 
exception of first-graders). 

From these results it can be seen that there are, indeed, changes in 
values with age and it is to be suspected that if successively higher grades 
were tested there might be reversals. On the other hand, it may be that 
values do become stable around age nine or ten as suggested in the data. 

Of particular importance is the increasingly negative attitude of children 
toward school which while it may not relate to achievement, is worthy 
of further investigation since it may in the long run be related to attendance. 
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Table 55. Seven-Factor Orthogonal Solution for spring 
Test: 30 Items with Factor Loadings Above 

.30 (N=1079) 



I. 



III. 



V. 



VII. 



Me First 




II. 


Masculinity 




Push/swing 


.59 




Snake 


.53 


lst/3rd 


-.56 




Ghosts 


.52 


Student/ teacher 


.55 




Cave 


.51 


Watch/play 


.54 




Boxing 


.42 


Eat/share 


-.52 




Tug-of-war 


.42 


Small/large 


.45 




Knife 


.40 








Soldier 


.37 












Academic 




IV. 


Asocial 




Studying 


. 66 




Littering 


.66 


Classroom 


.65 




Stealing 


.54 


Teacher 


.52 




Fence 


.50 


Reading 


.32 




Water man 


.49 








Smoke/not 


-.34 








Listen/talk 


.34 








Duty/play 


.30 








Eat/share 


-.30 


Adult Closeness 




VI. 


Social Conformity 




Pat/hug-Father 


.71 




Duty/play 


-.53 


Hug/pat-Mother 


-.62 




Listen/talk 


-.45 








Bed/up 


-.39 








Sleep/ talk 


-.37 


Sociability 










Talk 1/+ 


.70 








Play 1/+ 


.39 
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Table 56. Factor Score Comparisons between Grade Levels 
for Spring Test Sample (Grade 1:N=165 
Grade 2:N=179; Grade 3:N=267; Grade 4: N=240 ; 



Grade 5:N=228) 





1 


I. Me 
2 


First 

3 


4 


5 


1 





.037 


.000 


.000 


.000 


2 


1>2 


— 


.009 


.005 


.000 


3 


1>3 


2>3 


— 


ns 


ns 


4 


i i>4 


2 >4 




— 


ns 


5 


1>5 

1 


2>5 










III. Academic 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 | 


- 


ns 


024 


.000 


.000 


2 ! 






023 


.000 


.000 


3 


1>3 


2>3 


— 


.003 


.001 


4 


1>4 


2 >4 


3>4 


— 


ns 


5 i 


1>5 


2>5 


3>5 




— - 




V. 


Adult 


Closeness 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 




ns 


ns 


.030 


.005 


2 




— 


ns 


ns 


ns 


3 






— 


ns 


ns 


4 1 


I 1>4 






— 


ns 


5 


1>5 








— — 




VII. 


Social Conformity 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



1 — ns ns ns ns 

2 — ns ns .005 

— ns .001 

— .006 

2>5 3>5 4>5 



II. Masculinity 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 


— — 


ns 


.035 


ns 


.000 I 


2 




— 


ns 


ns 


.025 


3 


3>1 




— 


ns 


.040 


4 








— 


.013 


5 


5>1 


5> 2 


5>3 


5>4 


— — 


1 




IV. 


Asocial 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


— - 


.004 


.000 


.000 


.000 


2 


1>2 


— 


.011 


ns 


.001 


3 


1>3 


2>3 


— 


ns 


ns 


4 


1>4 






— 


.001 


5 


1>5 


2>5 




4>5 






VI. Sociability 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


_ , __ 


ns 


.008 


.040 


.002 


2 
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.000 


.019 


.001 
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4>2 
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5 >2 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF THE REVISED VALUES 
INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 

Factor Analyses 



Since the revised version of the VIC was presumed to contain 
seven factors, a principle axes factor analysis of the item responses 
of Fall Test children, rotating seven factors to the varimax criterion, 
was performed. To determine the possible effect of adding or sub- 
tracting a factor, six- and eight-factor solutions were also performed. 
Eigenvalues leveled off at seven factors after which the proportion of 
variance added was less than . 01. With seven factois, 31% of the common 
factor variance was accounted for. In the six -factor solution, Adult 
Closeness disappeared and the two items measuring it loaded negatively 
on Masculinity but below .30. In the eight-factor solution, there was no 
loading above . 30 on the eighth factor. Clearly, the revised version 
contained seven factors. Factor loadings for each item on every factor 
and item communalities are presented in Table 57. 

Although the final structure is not perfect, it is certainly more 
than satisfactory. The Asocial factor retains all of its items and 
acquires a small (.34) loading for Duty/play, an item which better 
measures Social Conformity. The Me First factor remains pure and of 
the nine items loading on it, none has a loading lower than .51. Academic 
also remains pure. Sociability is clearcut with the exception of the one 
item (Dance +/ 1) which also has a slight loading (-. 33) on Social 
Conformity. All Masculinity items load greater than .30 on their appro- 
priate factor and none loads as high as .30 on any other. Adult Close- 
ness retains its original two items and all other items have extremely 
low loadings on it. Social Conformity loses three items designed to measure 
it in the sense that they fail to reach the criterion of loading . 30 or higher. 
These items are Smoke /not, Toss/roll, and Leave /pickup. Smoke/not 
loads -. 27 on Asocial and on no other factor. Leave/ pickup also loads 
-.28 on Asocial and on no other factor. Toss/roll (throwing the ball 
in the air in the house as opposed to rolling it on the ground) loads -. 23 
on Asocial and -. 23 on Me First. 

To determine the extent to which factors might overlap, despite 
• the orthogonality of the solution, factor scores were intercor related. 

The results are shown in Table 58. 

Of the 21 correlations, four were significant beyond the . 01 level 
and two were significant beyond the . 05 level. Although all correlations 
were low, Asocial seems to be negatively related to Academic and 
Social Conformity and positively related to Masculinity. Social Conformity 
bears a slight negative relationship to Masculinity and a slight positive 
one to Adult Closeness. Adult Closeness has an additional negative 
relationship to Masculinity. 
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Table 57 Seven _ Factor Orthogonal Solution of Revised VIC Based on Children in Grades 1 through 

(N=1167) 
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Table 57 (cont 
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Tabic :■ o . Intercorrelations of Factor Scores (N=1167) 



Asocial Me First Social Acad. Soc. Con. Masc. Ad. Ci. 



-.M^ocial 

Me First 

Sociability 

Academic 

Social Conformity 

Masculinity 

Adult Closeness 



033 -.011 -.133** -. 123** .142** 013 

-.059 -.025 -.044 .053 .03 7 

.021 .027 -.03 7 .040 

.034 -.011 -.003 

-.077* . 070* 

-. 086* 



r=. 062 ; p < . 05 
r = , 081 ; p < . 01 



Scores 



Since this was to be the final version of the test, it was considered 
desirable to develop a scoring system by evaluating equivocal items. 

Thus, X items were given weights of 1, 2, 3, and 4 depending on the 
face response and keyed in the direction prescribed (i.e. , the more the 
item was "liked, “ the higher the score for Asocial, Academic, and 
Masculinity). Y items were given weights of 2 or 3, depending on the 
picture chosen, and keyed in the direction appropriate to the factor 
(e.g. , the "sociable" responses of choosing many friends received a 
weight of 3 while the "unsociable" responses of preferring only one 
friend received a weight of 2). Each child then received a combined weighted 
score for each dimension. The three items "lost" in the factor 
analysis were not used in the initial scoring system. All non-factor 
items were then correlated with these scales. Results are shown in 
Table 59. 

When items were correlated with all scales (including the ones 
of which they were a part), the first finding was that Smoke/not, Toss /roll, 
and Leave/pickup did not correlate as high as .30 with any scale. These 
items were not added to the scores. 

Me First remains "pure" in the sense that no non -Me First items 
correlate as high as . 30 with it. The same holds true of Adult 
Closeness and Sociability despite the fact that one Sociability item (Picnic 
1/+) correlates -. 33 with the Asocial scale. 

It is easy to see. why Asocial and Social Conformity are related to 
some extent since three Social Conformity items correlate at least . 30 
with Asocial and all Asocial items correlate greater than . 30 with the 
Social Conformity scale. In future applications of the VIC it might be 
well to combine these scales into a general value socialization scale, 
thus providing greater reliability for a dimension of that nature. This 
was not done in this study partly because of limitations of time, and 



Table 59. 


Correlations 


.30 or Greater 


Factor 


Item 


r 


Asocial 


tf3ter man* 


.57 




Jumping* 


.68 




Dump* 


.64 




Halloween* 


.68 




Stealing* 


.64 




Littering* 


.63 




Pool* 


.68 




Fence* 


.67 




Classroom 


-.34 




Picnic 1/+ 


-.33 




Listen/talk 


-*.32 




Duty /play 


f .31 




Wash /play 


.36 


Sociability 


Picnic l/+_* 


.60 




Talk 1/+* 


.61 




Castle +/1* 


.63 




Dance 1/+* 


.53 




Walk 2 /I* 


.66 




Play 1/+* 


.61 


Masculinity 


Tug-of-war* 


.49 




Cave* 


.54 




Ghosts* 


.54 




Boxing* 


.53 




Soldier* 


.60 




Knife* 


.56 




Snake* 


.46 




Jumping 


.30 




Dump 


.30 




Fence 


.34 



Adult 

Closeness Pat / hug- Father* • 30 

Hug/ pat- Mother^ — • 83 



between Items and Dimension Scores 



Factor 


Item 


r 


Me first 


Eat /share* 


-.59 




Cone 2/1* 


-.58 




Small/large 

Push/ride* 


.58 

.69 




Push /swing* 


.68 




Watch /play* 


.60 




1st /3rd* 


-.64 




Student /teacher*. 64 




Take/no* 


-.60 


Academic 


Studying* 


.58 




Globe* 


.51 




Class read* 


.59 




Classroom* 


.64 




Teacher* 


.66 




Writing* 


.55 




School* 


.52 




Reading* 


.59 




Jumping 


-.34 




Dump 


-.31 


Social 

Conformity 


Movie/hand* 


_ .58 




Listen/talk * 


_. 58 




Duty /play * 


. .58 




Bed/up* 


_ .55 




Wash/play* 


_ .67 




Sleep/talk* 


_ .60 




Water man 


-.32 




Jumping 


-.37 




Dump 


-.35 




Halloween 


-.34 




Stealing 


-.31 




Littering 


-.34 




Pool 


-.35 




Fence 


-.40 



i'{ Items are p ar t of score and so are part-whole correlations 
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partly because Social Conformity operated differently in group 
differentiation than did Asocial. 

The relationships between Asocial and both Academic and Masculinity 
are primarily attributable to the correlation between two items (Jumping 
and Dump) and those two scales. In addition. Fence, an Asocial item 
also correlates with Masculinity. Jumping and Dump did not have factor 
loadings as high as .30 on either Academic or Masculinity so despite 
their splitting somewhat onto these factors, and because of their high 
correlations with their own scale, they have been retained. 

In order to determine the relationships that the derived dimension 
scores had to the factor scores for the same dimensions, correlations 
were computed. The results appear in Table 60, below. 

Table 60. Correlations between Factor Scores and Derived Scores 



Dimension 


r 


Asocial 


. 92 


Me First 


. 95 


Sociability 


. 93 


Academic 


. 95 


Social Conformity 


. 77 


Masculinity 


. 93 


Adult Closeness 


00 

oo 

• 



With the exception of Social Conformity, a factor which had 
substantial loadings of Asocial items and which lost three items and 
split several, most contrived scores seem quite substantially related 
to the original factor scores and it is suggested that anyone wishing to 
apply the VIC in further research employ this scoring system. 

Item response distributions by ethnic group and for the total Fall 
sample of 1167 children were recorded and appear in Appendix G 
Derived score distributions by sex, grade, and ethnic group were recorded 
and the percent response at each score level as well as the cumulative 
percentages are presented in Appendix H . A number of the distributions 
are markedly skewed and since, as has often been remarked, it is not 
possible to generalize beyond these data, the reader is left to derive his or 
her own norms based on whatever population is used in any future experi- 
mental work. However, the authors did develop C -scale norms for the 
total sample and these are presented following the results of group 
comparisons based on factor scores. 

i 

With respect to the derived scores, it should be pointed out that 
theoretically the minimum score, based on those giving no answer to any 
item on a scale, is zero. Maximum scores vary with the number of items 
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Pable 61. Breakdown of Fall Test Sample (N=1167) 
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in the scale and the weights assigned to them. Thus, X items, if 
answered, have maximum weights of 4 while Y items have maximum 
weights of 3. If all are answered by every examinee, the ranges of 
scores are as follows: 

1. Asocial (9 items), range of 9 to 36. 

2. Me First (9 items), range of 18 to 27. 

3. Sociability (6 items), range of 12 to 18 

4. Academic (8 items), range of 8 to 32. 

5. Social Conformity (6 items), range of 12 to 18. 

6. Masculinity (7 items), range of 7 to 28. 

7. Adult Closeness (2 items), range of 4 to 6. 

Group Comparisons 

The breakdown of the Fall sample is presented in Table 61. 

Group comparisons were based on factor scores rather than derived 
scores since these were available and derived scores were not until 
immediately before the report deadline. Since the correlations between 
the two sets of scores are in general, high, it is assumed that the 
results would have been essentially the same had derived scores been 
used. Table 62 shows the comparison between boys and girls with 
respect to the seven dimensions. 



Table 62. Factor Score Comparisons between Sexes Using 
Revised VIC (Boys: N=613; Girls: N=554) 



F actor 


mg 


Mg 


i. 


P 


Direction 


Asocial 


. 031 


-.031 


1.23 


ns 




Me First 


-. Ill 


. 125 


-4.47 


. 000 


B> G 


Sociability 


. 130 


-. 116 


5. 01 


. 000 


G > B 


Academic 


. 048 


-.054 


2. 07 


.039 


G > B 


Social Conformity 


. 070 


-.081 


3.20 


. 001 


G > B 


Masculinity 


-.245 


.272 


-12. 31 


. 000 


B > G 


Adult Closeness 


. 149 


163 


6. 98 


. 000 


G > B 



The results of the sex comparison using the revised VIC are 
completely consistent with those from the original form except that in 
the revised form. Me First becomes differentiating with boys scoring 
higher than girls. Once again. Asocial does not differentiate, supporting 
the general research findings of others that girls are no more "moral" than 
boys . 
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Grade comparisons based on revised dimensions are shown in 
Table 63. With respect to Asocial there is the same decrease in Asocial 
value as seen with the original YIC and the Spring test sample. This 
decrease continues to be significant until third grade but the difference 
between third and fourth is nonsignificant in this analysis, as it was in 
the Spring analysis, and in that analysis third grade did not differ 
from either fourth or fifth. This value evidently stabilizes at third 

grade. 

The Me First dimension is one on which first grade children score 
highest using both the revised and original VIC. With the Fall sample 
the decrease seems to stabilize in the second grade. With the Spring 
sample it stabilized in the third with third grade children being significantly 
lower than second but no different from fourth or fifth grade children. 




Sociability increased up to the third grade using the revised VIC 
and the Fall sample. Third and fourth were not differentiated. The 
same results were found using the original VIC in the Spring. 



The revised VIC and Fall sample provided slightly different 
results with respect to Academic value. In the Fall, the second grade 
was significantly higher than either first or fourth in this value. In 
the Spring there was a decreasing liking for school-related activities 
up through the fourth grade. 

Social Conformity as measured by the revised VIC produces results 
that are not in conflict with those of the original since differences 
between grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 are nonsignificant in both cases. However 
in the Spring sample, where results were available for fifth grade, the 
older children scored lower than did those in grades two and three. 
Whether this dropping off of conformity is a general phenomenon is 
impossible to determine from these data. 



The results of the Fall test of Masculinity, a factor retained 
a its original form, show no significant changes with age. In the 
nrine sample, grade five was significantly higher than gm des 1, ^,or 3 
nd grade 3 P was S higher than grade 1. Once again, it is difficult to say whether 

r not these are conflicting results since the Fall test sample did not 
ontain any fifth grade children. 



Adult Closeness results are quite different for the Fall sample than 
or the Spring. This factor also remained the same, containing only 
wo items. In the Spring sample, grade 1 was higher than either 
>r 5 and it should be expected that children would become les ® 
with parents as they mature. However, in the Fall sample, third g rad 
'hildren were higher in this value than either first or fourth and second 
xrade children were higher than first. This suggests increasing 
fondness for intimacy up to grade three and a decrease at grade 4. 

It is evident that changes in some values do occur with age and 
•here are suggestions that they may either stabilize or reverse them- 
selves at different age levels. Further exploration of older children 

Ls necessary. 
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VII Adult Closeness 



Since the Fall test sample included only three ethnic groups 
and these groups were all in integrated schools, it is not really 
appropriate to compare them with the Spring group. Results of the 
comparisons between them are shown in Table 64. 

For Sociability, Social Conformity, and Adult Closeness there are 
no significant differences between groups. The two outstanding 
characteristics of Anglos are their relatively low Asocial and Academic 
values. These characteristics were also evident in the Spring test. The 
outstanding characteristic of the Mexican- American in this sample is 
his lower score in Masculinity in which he is exceeded by both Negroes 
and Anglos. The Negro is characterized by high Me First values in which 
he exceeded both Anglos and Mexican- Americans. 

Graphic Representation of Factor Scores for the Revised VIC 
by sex, grade, and ethnic group appears in Appendix I. 



Reliabilities of Dimensions 

Alpha coefficients were computed for scale scores and the 
Spearman -Brown formula applied to each. The results are shown in 
Table 65, below. 



Table 65. Reliabilities 


of Revised 


VIC Scales 
S-B 


Scale 


Alpha 


Reliability 


Asocial 


.82 


.90 


Me First 


.85 


.92 


Sociability 


.74 


. 85 


Academic 


.72 


.84 


Social Conformity 


.74 


. 85 


Masculinity 


. 61 


.76 


Adult Closeness 


.59 


. 74 



While moderate, these reliabilities are within acceptable limits 
for usefulness. 



Norms 

With the exception of Adult Closeness for which the range of 
scores is too small, C-scale norms were derived for the dimensions 
of the VIC and are given in Table 66. 
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Table 66. 


C -Scale 


Norms for Total Fall Test Sample 


(N = 1 1 6 7 ) 


c 

Scores Asoc. 


Soc. 


Me 

First 


Acad. 


Soc. 

Conf. 


Mascu. 


10 


33 + 


18 


27 


32 


18 


25 + 


9 


29-32 


18 


26 


31 


18 


23-24 


8 


24-28 


18 


25 


30 


18 


21-22 


7 


19-23 


18 


23-24 


29 


18 


18-20 


6 


15-18 


17 


21-22 


27-28 


17 


16-17 


5 


12-14 


16 


20 


24-26 


17 


11-15 


4 


10-11 


15 


19 


21-23 


16 


9-10 


3 


9 


14 


18 


17-20 


15 


8 


2 


8 


12-13 


17 


14-16 


14 


7 


1 


7 


11 


16 


12-13 


12-13 


6 


0 


6 below 


10 below i.5 below 


1 1 below 


1 1 be low 


5 below 




1U 7 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



DISCUSSION 



Definition of Values 

Since the beginning of the two years of effort that have gone into 
the development of the Values Inventory for Children, the authors have 
been criticized for failing to fall into line with, or to establish, a theo- 
retical position concerning the meaning of the term "value. " During 
these two years many definitions, theories, and measures of value have 
been reviewed and since our own position has been so frequently ques- 
tioned, it would seem that something needs to be said in the way of an 
apologia (but not apology) for our point of view. 



The Confusing State of Affairs 

^ generally conceded that even at this late date in the consideration 
of values'' as a topic of study, there is little agreement with respect to 
the definition of the elusive term. Part of the problem arises from the 
fact that whatever values are, they are of major concern to such varied 
disciplines as anthropology, sociology, psychology, education, and 
philosophy* Goldschmidt and Edgerton (1961), speaking from the point 
of view of anthropologists, said that: 

Though most of us now accept values as something amenable to 
study, we have not reached any agreement as to what that something 
is, nor arrived at any very clear means for its objective analysis. 

The subject has been much written about; in its pure and hyphenated 
forms it has been dissected, delineated, differentiated, and combined. 
We are all acquainted with the differentiation between the desired and 
the desirable, the existential and the ideal, reality-choice and con- 
struct, the is vers ns the ough t (p. 26), 

In his review of psychological studies of values, Dukes (1955) said: 

, . . such terms as attitude, interest, motive, need, sentiment, or val- 
ence are often used interchangeably with value.. . and investigations 
of level of aspiration, character, or the superego almost necessarily 
involve evaluations . . . The traditional Aggregate* approach (values 

equal motivation* plus learning*) has - . . a been seriously questioned. , . 
(p. 25). 

Hogan and Dickstein (1971) stated that: 

. . . even a cursory survey of how psychologists have used the term 
values leaves one with a feeling of dismay (cf. : Allport, 1961,, p. 296; 
Berkowitz, 1964, p. 444; Flugel, 3945, p. 12; Lewin, 1951, p. 273; 
McClelland, 1951, p. 243; Murray, 1938, p„ 106; Pittel & Mendelsohn, 
1966, p. 22; Schiebe, 1970, p. 1) (p. 1)., 

To add to the confusion, Scriven (1966) said that the term "value" in 
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its broadest sense includes standards of any kind referring to any field 
(preferential values) which must be distinguished from moral (normative) 
values and these must be distinguished from personal standards of be- 
havior and thought (prudential and conventional values). One must also, 
according to him, distinguish between the widest spread of the term 
'Value" which includes every item-preference and the sense in which it 
refers to more abstract criteria (honesty, etc. ) and one must, further, 
distinguish objective values from (a) falsely professed values, (b) truly 
professed values, (c) truly professed and actually operative values, and 
(d) implicit values (those which their owners reject but which motivate 
them). Finally, one must distinguish values in the sense of internal sets 
or attitudes, and values as individual properties from values as group 
properties. 

The last comment on the state of confusion comes from Mowrer 
(196?) who said that the word value is: 

. . .an essentially useless term, which has recently come into vogue 
because it serves as a sort of lowest common denominator for all 
who recognize, however vaguely, the reality of some sort of axio- 
logical dimension in human existence, but who don l t want to be pinned 
down to anything too specific, . . the term, unless extensively qualified, 
verges on meaninglessness and certainly lacks power and precision, 
(p. vii) 



Selected Attempts at Definition 

There are definitions of both "values" and "value -orientations" and 
while this review does not pretend to be exhaustive, it does attempt to be 
r e pr e s entative . 

Rokeach (1968b) differentiates between instrumental and terminal values 
in the following way: 

An instrumental value is therefore defined as a single belief which 
always takes the fo ll owing form: *1 believe that such-and-such a 

mode of conduct (e. g. , honesty; courage) is personally and socially 
preferable in all situations with respect to all objects, * A terminal 
value takes a comparable form: *1 believe that such-and-such an 
end-state of existence (e. g. , salvation; a world at peace) is personal- 
ly and socially worth striving for*, (p. 16), 

Woodruff (1952) defines a value as an object, condition, or activity 
which the individual feels has an effect on his well-being. Values, accor- 
ding to him, have two principal roles; an end which is sought above other 
ends and a path that is preferred over another path. The distinction seems 
to be the same as that expressed by Rokeach in his discussion of terminal 
and instrumental values. 

Barthol and Bridge (1968) define values (both instrumental and termi- 
nal) as entities, events, or behaviors that are wanted or preferred (or, 
negatively, unwanted or rejected) whether as ends in themselves or as 
means to other value 3 . In a simple motivational model, they state, good 
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things to do might be called instrumental and good things to happen, 
terminal* EX 

Goldschmidt and Edgerton (1961) U3e a definition derived from 
Golds chmidt (1959): 

Values, then, may be defined primarily as those individual personal 
qualities which are considered to be desirable by people in a given 
culture. .. But values are more than vague, abstract attributes; they 
are also patterns of behavior which are the manifestations of these 
values. *, Furthermore, the concept of values includes also the public 
and external expression of these attributes. • .In every culture there 
are material things, titles, required expressions of deference, and 
the like, which are public and concrete manifestations of value 
attributes* (1961, pp. 72-73). 

English and English (1958) define a value as "an abstract concept... 
that defines for an individual or for a social unit what ends or means to an 
end are desirable 1 ' (p, 576). 

Brameld (1957) defines values as constructs with cognitive and cathec- 
tic aspects which can be potentially verbalized and which are both organi- 
zers of behavior and equated with what is desirable. From his point of 
view, values are seen as attachable to goals, forming criteria, for selec- 
tion from among suitable alternatives, 

Ryan (1971) defines values as "...objects, states, or behaviors with 
cognitive or affective aspects, equated with what is important or desirable, 
attachable to goals and expressible as desired ends or means to an end. " 

(P. 14). 

Williams (1951) called values meaningful and affectively charged 
modes of organizing behavior, establishing the criteria which influence 
choices and goals. 

Spindler (1955) thought of values as either general or specific con- 
structs, considered as norms for behavior, internalized by people, and 
directly involved with controlling the mechanics of personalities. 

In all the literature relating to occupational choice or to job satis- 
faction (too copious to be cited here), values are equated with interests 
and attitudes. For example, Rosenberg (1957) considered values as that 
in which people are interested and Glaser and Mailer (1940) discussed 
values from the standpoint of interests, McClung (1963), in a review of 
the literature relating interest, attitudes, values, and personality traits 
to occupation (see Guilford, 1967), could find little distinction between the 
terms. Examples of (he types of "values" considered by those studying 
job satisfaction are: (a) security; (b) congenial coworkers; (c) monetary 
rewards; (d) comfortable working conditions. Workers are sometimes asked 
how important each of these is to them; their response is considered to be a 
value judgment. At other times they are asked how they feel about, like, 
or how much they are interested in these same aspects of the job. 
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Maxson (1958) defines values as being constituted by feeling 
associations (cathexes) with specific persons, things, or ideas. He con 
structed a Value Orientation Scale emphasizing a "pleasantness -un- 
pleasantness' 1 dimension of value* 



Despite the very gray area between attitudes and values. Smith 
(1966) does not believe that values and attitudes are equivalent. He 
conceives of values as being ratings while attitudes are ex P r ®®* 1 ®? s , I of 
feelings. Ratings are in terms of such indicators as good, .. 

"right M "wrong,” "desirable,” or "undesirable.” Expressions of feeling 
or fmtude are to terms of such indicators as "like.” "dislike.” "enjoy," 
"don't enjoy," "approve of," or "disapprove of." For pedagogical pur- 
poses, he says, toe value of an object is its rating by competent persons, 
not the affective state of the respondent toward toe object. 



Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia (1956), to their taxonomy of affective 
educational objectives, include attitudinal matters in their valuing 
category while their "organizational" category conceptualizes values in 
such a way as to involve ratings. 

Nowell-Smith (1954) said that values precede and give rise to attitudes, 
toe function of which is to express one's verdicts or appraisals of some- 
thing or somebody. Appraisals are judgments, not just expressions of 
one 'I taste or preference. Values, to him, are the criteria which are 
assumed or implied when one makes a judgment. 

Exemplifying those who regard values as a matter of morality, Scott 
(1965) said: "A person may be said to entertain a value to the extent that 
conceives a particular state of affairs as an ultimate end, an absolute good 
under all circumstances, and a universal 'ought' toward which all peop e 
should strive” (p. 15). Gorsuch (1971) adopts this definition in his work. 

Hogan and Dicksteto (1971) first state that "Values were defined 
(to their study) as the standards used in moral evaluations and the criteria 
for choos tog rules of conduct” (p. iv) and then go on to say that moral values 
are' (a) the standards used in making moral evaluations; and (b) the critexi 
u^d inass toning priorities to rules of conduct, values arenot express 

ed directly in evaluations, nor can they be defined m terms of the moral. 

C rules . . toey are implicit to the process of 
evaluations or conflict resolution, and they must be infe 
ensuing behavior" <p. 4). These authors think that J* e 
can be evaluated and proceed to judge toem on toe basis of 

Other authors would agree (e.g. , Kohlberg, ^64, Piafe Aronfreed 

1969; Bandura & McDonald, 1963; Bandura and Walters, 19 . , 

1968). 

Some authors (primarily anthropologists and sociologists) prefer to 
talk about "value orientations” but even here there is ^ ^ • 

Kluckhohn (1951) is generally conceded to have rrnde the mo^t syste 
and comprehensive approach to the definition problem (^^f 
Edeerton. 1961). He considers value -orientations as comple.., ra 
ordered principles resulting from the interplay of three distinguishable^ 
elements of the evaluative process: the cognitive, the ** * 

directive which give order and direction to human acts and thoughts 
these relate to the solution of human problems. 
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In their Harvard Southwest Values Studies, F. Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1961) identify five value orientations : (1) Human Nature, 
involving perception of man as good, evil, neutral, or a mixture of 
good and evil, and either mutable or immutable in whichever category 
he falls; (2) Man-Nature, in which one perceives man as either in 
subjugation to, in harmony with, or in mastery over nature; (3) Time 
Sense, in which one is oriented to the past, present, or future; (4) Activity, 
focussing on either being (spontaneity), becoming (development), or doing; 

(5) Relational, consisting of a subcategory involving lineal relations 
(dominance of group goals through time by positional succession as seen in 
kinship and heredity) and a subcategory involving collateral relations in 
which the primacy of goals and the welfare of the laterally extended group 
are immediately related in time and space, 

Schwartz (1969), in her study of value orientations of Mexican- American 
and Anglo children, says: 

'Value orientations' refers to the emotional as opposed to the rational 
outlook of a pupil. Other terms used in the same general context are: 
affectivity orientations, attitudes, beliefs, dispositions, feelings, and 
personality characteristics. Each involves the sentiment or the af- 
fective processes more than the cognitive processes (p. 55). 

Muncy (1967) defines value orientation as the particular way an indi- 
vidual reacts to c rtain elements of culture, such as artifacts, behavior, 
and ideas, classifying these elements into good and bad, desirable and un- 
desirable, right and wrong categories. 

Precker (1952) defines "valuings" as a system of probable behavior 
occurring under stated conditions involving an overt or covert approach- 
indifference -withdrawal dimension. 

So much for this review of definitions as provided in the abstract. 
Definitions based on measurement are provided below. In the meantime, 
if the reader is interested in pursuing the topic further, he has the choice 
of anthropological treatments (e. g. , Firth, 1953; Bidney, 1953; Belshaw, 
1959); social philosophy treatments (e. g. , Lepley, 1956; Morris, 1956); 
sociological treatments (e.g. , Scott, 1959; Adler, 1956), or psychological 
treatments (e.g., Dukes, 1955; Maslow, 1959). 



Measures of Values 

It was once facetiously suggested by the senior author of this report 
that "Personality is what personality tests measure." Although this may 
seem circular, it is a fact of life that once a behavioral scientist develops 
an instrument or scale and gives it a name, he comes to believe that it 
represents reality in terms of an inherent or learned personal character- 
istic and that all of human nature can be classified on the continuum he 
has identified. The writer is as guilty of this reification of measurement 
as is any other psychologist. The major battle between most factor analysts 
consists in a sort of "My factor is better than your factor because. . . " 
debate that goes on and on so long as the dimensions derived are not the 
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same* When they are, each believes his measure to be superior to that 
of the other. Somewhere in this chaos there must be order. To see 
whether such order exists in the domain of values, we will take a brief 
look at some representative samples. 

First, the reader should be aware that there are two primary ways 
of going about developing measures of value (or any other internalized 
human process the content of which is unknown). Basically, one is in- 
ductive and the other deductive. The inductive process involves gather- 
ing as many samplings of "expression" of values as possible and cate- 
gorizing these according to some logical scheme. The deductive process 
involves generating dimensions from a theoretical model and developing 
measures which, in the ''expert" judgment of the developer will (hopefully) 
represent these dimensions. These approaches can, of course, be com- 
bined. 



For a brief history of the measurement of values, Dukes (1955) dates 
the first attempt to psychometrically structure values back to 1780 when 
Bentham (1948) outlined the rudiments of a "hedonic calculus. " In 
American history Thurstone (1927) and Vernon and Allport (1931) are al- 
most tied for first place. Their approaches were quite different, however. 
Thurstone applied the method of psychophysics to preferences; Vernon 
and Allport adopted Spranger’s (1928) theory of types of men, a theory 
which has never been demonstrated empirically. From these divergent 
beginnings, Thurstone (1952) produced a measurement of values as did 
Allport and Vernon (1931). The latter, in both its original and more 
recent (Allport, Vernon, & Lindzey, 1951) forms, has undergone such 
extensive application (see Duffy, 1940 and Dukes, 1955, for example) 
that for years it was almost defensible in psychology to say that "Values 
are what the Allport-Vernon measures." It is well-known that the di- 
mensions measured by the A-V-L are: (1) theoretical; (2) economic, 

(3) political; (4) aesthetic; ( >) religious; and (6) social. 



The Allport-Vernon Study of Values is by no means the only instru- 
ment claiming to measure or describe values. Before 1955 others had 
been created by Cohen (1941); Friedman (1946); Glaser and Mailer (1940); 
Harding, (1944); Jacobs, (1939); Lurie (1937); Thorndike (1937; 1938); 
Van Dusen, Wimberly, It Mosier (1939); White (1951); Wickert (1940), 
and Woodruff (1942). 



Before looking at some more recent attempts to measure values, it 
is appropriate to descirbe the inductive method (Approach 1) and the 
deductive (Approach 2). Approach 1 has been traced back to Osborn (1894 
who asked small children what they should do to be called "good" or 'had. 
Kalhorn (1944) used this approach in obtaining the values of rural children 
and differentiating between Mennonites and non-Mennonites . He also sug- 
gested that the terms "like" and "dislike" could be substituted for good 
and "bad. " The method was formalized by Bavelas (1942) who receives 
credit for it from Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) as well as from those 
responsible for the ECHO system (Barthol & Bridge, 1968; Barthol & 
de Mille, 1969). 



Gorsuch (1971) applied this method to obtain the values of the 
children he studied and Ryan (1971) also used the inductive method al- 
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though she supplemented interviews with reviews of the literature and 
expert opinion. 

The method has much to recommend it, but a number of drawbacks. 

Its strong point is that it assumes nothing and permits those to be evalu- 
ated to generate the criteria for their evaluation. This is also a weak- 
ness in that it has been found, first, that many people are not capable of 
verbalizing "good' 1 things and "bad" things (to do or to happen) or quali- 
ties of people they M admire" and, second, when they do generate con- 
cepts, they do so in a biased fashion. To elaborate on the second problem, 
one's responses to these inquireies will vary from day to day, depending 
on what is uppermost in their mind at the time. Furthermore, if a 
"good" or "bad" thing is £0 good or bad that it "goes without saying, "so 
to speak, it may never occur to them to mention it. An additional pro- 
blem, found by Havighurst and Neugarten (1955), was that some topics 
are taboo in some cultures. Thus, death was never mentioned as a 
"bad thing to happen" by the Navajo since he is forbidden to discuss it. 

In line with this, it is possible that some subjects are so culturally taboo, 
even in our current society, that they might never be verbalized. They 
might never even come into consciousness. If they do, they may be list- 
ed as "good" by some people and "bad" by others. It was the experience 
of two members of the staff (Goldberg & Guilford, 1972), in the develop- 
ment of a measure of values for delinquents (Appendix IT) , that some 
teenagers and preteens listed such things as "smoking grass," and 
"making out" under "good" things while others placed the same items un- 
der "bad" things. 

A second problem with this method is that it can generate so many di- 
vergent items as to make the task of categorization a prodigious one 
despite the fact that this is the computer age. In her reviews and inter- 
views, Ryan (1971) found 7, 121 items which reduced to 5} dimensions. 
Obviously it is impossible to measure so many entities. Nevertheless, 
as de Mille (1972) says, Kalhorn (1944), Havighurst and Neugarten (1955), 
and Barthol and de Mille (1969) reported impressive agreement between 
judges sorting statements under concept names. Agreement ranged 
up to 95 percent. Our only comment: pity the poor sorters ! 

Another problem encountered by those working on the ECHO system 
was that of defining values and disvalues. Their experience showed that 
not every value had a concommitant disvalue attached to it and vice versa 
(de Mille, 1970). That is, there was no opposite "bad" thing for some 
"good" things. 

The final problem this author sees in this approach is a semantic 
one and attaches to the meaining of the words "good" and "bad" and 
"admire" or "do not admire. " Personal experience in the application of 
the ECHO system, as well as a review of the work of its founders, has 
demonstrated that people interpret these words in different ways. The 
first interpretation is usually the "moral" one and responses have to do 
with morally good or bad behavior. The second is one which implies a 
hedonic tone, i.e., pleasure. Thus, teenagers have listed both "obey 
parents" and "go waterskiiing" under "good things to do.* 1 . In the first 
case they are interpreting "good" as "ought." In the second, they are 
interpreting it as "like. " And herein lies part of the problem in defining 
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values* Are they things we know are "right" or are they things we 
"like"? If we do not like to do what is right, dc we really possess 
the value we express when asked? The problem will be discussed 
further a little later. 

The second problem in the application of this technique involves 
the way the question is phrased. If one asks what is a "good" thing 
to do, we have, as just pointed out, the problem of the dual interpre- 
tation (i.e., ambiguity) of the word "good," but one derives things that 
are morally good and things that are pleasant in response. However, 
if one asks respondents to think of someone they "admire" and then 
to tell what it is they admire about that person, responses are most 
likely to be in terms of personal qualitites-- net what one does but 
what one is. So, it can be seen that the manner in which values are 
defined is*ih part a function of the manner in which the question is 
asked or, conversely, the manner in which the question is asked may 
well be derived from the investigator*s definition of "values. " 

Let us now look at some of the results of attempts to measure 
values. In 1966, Pittel and Mendelsohn reviewed tests and instru- 
ments designed to measure moral values. The earliest-constructed 
of these devices dated back to 1912. To examine their review, the 
reader is referred to their article. It is sufficient here to say that 
they criticized these tests on the following bases; (1) some assess 
knowledge of legal, moral, or ethical standards rather than the indi- 
viduals attitude toward them and possession of information is correlated 
with intelligence and with increasing age; (2) scoring for some instru- 
ments is based on moral standard "correctness" as established by 
investigators; (3) judgments are often required with respect to ethical 
concepts or abstractions (e.g. , "stealing") rather than with respect 
to behavior occurring in realistic situations; the subject is asked to do 
in a test situation what he would never do in real life; (4) orientation 
instructions, item content, or test situations may elicit socially desirable 
responses which limits variability in response. The criticisms made 
by these authors are precisely the criticisms that the writers of this 
report would make. 

The manner in which problems in measurement of values manifest 
themselves is seen in Gorsuch*s (1971) study. Gorsuch obtained eight 
useable dimensions of value from children in grades four, five, & six 
but found, in application, that they merged into one dimension which he 
labeled " Value Socialization. " 

Kohlberg (1964) also developed a moral judgment scale which when 
applied, has been successful in diagnosing the stages of moral development 
by age, sex, and ethnicity. Hogan and Dickstein (1971) report on the 
development of a measure of moral maturity consisting of five dimensions 
hypothesized by Hogan (1967): (1) moral knowledge; (2) socialization; 

(3) empathy; (4) autonomy; and (5) moral reasoning (scaled from moral 
intuitionism to moral rationalism). Although these dimensions seemed 
related to ratings of moral maturity, there is no evidence that they are 
independent and the authors admit that moral knowledge is related to IQ. 
Their items look very much like attitude measures (e.g. , "The FBI has 
its hands tied in many cases because of the unreasonable opposition of 
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some people to wire tapping.") to which the subject is expected to 
react in an open-ended fashion. The purposes of x^ost of these devices 
have been primarily either to identify the moral development of 
children or to compare cultures or subcultures. 

The writers have no quarrel with the inclusion of a dimension of 
morality within the domain of values. Indeed, the VIC contains two 
such dimensionsi Asocial and Social Conformity. Neither was derived, 
however, by implications of "right" or "wrong" but, rather, by asking 
children how they "liked" specific behaviors each of which had moral 
implications. More important, there is far more — in our opinion-- 
to values than "right" and "wrong" and, further, whether or not a 
child, or any individual, can make a moral judgment reveals little or 
nothing about his moral values. Moral judgment is a cognitive process, 
requiring experience with respect to the concept in question. Moral 
reasoning, like any other kind of reasoning, requires intelligence. 

Thus, any intelligent adult knows what society smiles and frowns upon 
and can easily express very socialized values while in his daily life 
behaving in an amoral or immoral way. The secret to measuring his 
true moral values is to provide him with stimuli having no implications 
of "right" or "wrong" but calling only for his affective response to 
objects, persons, concepts, situations, etc. The major problem is to 
avoid a social desirability response set. 

In experience with small children in item tryouts we found that 
they are quick to reject things that are obviously "wrong" and to 
choose things that are "better" in the moral sense if these things ob- 
viously have moral implications. They are much less likely to make 
judgments if they are exposed to stimuli that are just a "little wrong" 
or are not the "best" thing but are enjoyable. Thus, the "wrong" thing 
that is "fun" arouses positive affect and "having fun" has a high valence 
for children (adults, too). If the pleasant, but not so socially desirable, 
activity ispreferred to the less pleasant but socially desirable activity, 
then we would say that the child "values" pleasure more than he "values" 
doing what he "ought" to do. 

It seems impossible that anyone could deny that "pleasure" is a 
value and that for those who are oriented toward their own personal 
enjoyment, it often conflicts with and "wins out" over other values. One 
can thus "value" one's life and health and still indulge in pleasurable 
habits that are detrimental to both (e.g. , smoking, overeating, drinking 
alcohol). In such a case, one values the pleasure of the moment more 
than he values the long-range goal. Those who wish to relate values 
to behavior are wasting their time if they ask such a person whether 
or not his health is important or good health is desirable because, of 
course, he will almost always say "Yes. 1 ' Those concerned with moral 
development seem to assume that once one knows what is "right 1 ' one 
will "like to do" what is right (or, at least, do it). Perhaps the dis- 
tinction is between the cognitive and the affective and our quarrel with 
equating moral values with values -in-general is based on our belief that 
motivation (what one likes, enjoys, wants to do) is far more important 
in human behavior than cognition (knowledge of what one ought to do). 
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At this point, it might be useful to review some other measures 
or formulations of values. Gordon (1969), using Q analysis, developed 
measures of personal and interpersonal values. Included in his per- 
sonal values were: (1) practical- mindedness; (2) achievement; (3) 

variety; (4) decisiveness; (5) orderliness; and (6) goal orientation. 
Included in his interpersonal values were: (1) support; (2) conformity; 

(3) recognition; (4) independence; (5) benevolence; and (6) leadership. 



Scott (1965) derived twelve dimensions of value. They were: 

(1) intellectualism; (2) kindness; (3) social skills; (4) loyalty; (5) academic 
achievement; (6) physical development; (7) status; (8) honesty; (9) re- 
ligiousness; (10) self-control; (11) creativity (originality); and (12) inde- 
pendence. 

Gorsuch (1971) categorized value statements of children in grades 
four, five, and six into: (1) academic achievement; (2) affiliation; 

(3) diligence; (4) good manners; (5) honesty; (6) kindness; (7) obedience; 

(8) physical appearance and development. As previously stated, these 
better fit into an overall framework of Value Socialization. 



When disvalue statements of college students were factor analyzed 
(de Mi lie & Hirschberg, 1972), the results were as follows: (1) Be Un- 
trustworthy; (2) Have Trouble in School; (3) Neglect °r Injure Health, 

(4) Mistreat Parents or Intimates; (5) Exploit People; (6) Drop Out of Sch 



Kohn (1969), using factor analysis, derived the following dimensions 
of value* (1) authoritarianism-conservatism; (2) anxiety; (3) self-confi- 
dence; (4) idea-conformity; (5) attribution of res pons ibiUty; (6) criteria 
of morality; (7) self-depreciation; (8) generalized disenchantment; (9) 
compulsiveness; (10) trustfulness; and (11) stance toward change. 



Bales and Couch (1969) also used factor analysis of statements 
made in group discussions and obtained four factors: (1) acceptance of 

authority; (2) need- deter mined expression versus value -determined 
restraint; (3) equalitarianism; and (4) individualism. 



Gorlow and Noll (1967) factor analyzed value statements of college 
students and found the following value-type factors: (1) affiliative- 

romantic; (2) status -security valuers; (3) intellectual humanists; (4) 
family valuers; (5) rugged individualists; (6) undemanding -passive; 

(7) boy scout; and (8) Don Juan. 



Greenberger, Campbell, Sorensen, and O* Connor (1971) factor 
analyzed 55 value items differentiating between fifth and eleventh grade 
children and obtained five factors: (1) self-esteem; (2) openness to 

change; (3) independence; (4) identity; (5) social tolerance. 



Rokeach (1968) identifies the following terminal values: (1) freedom; 

(2) equality; (3) salvation; (4) a comfortable life; (5) a meaningful life; 

(6) a world at peace; (7) maturity; (8) national security; (9) respect for 
others; (10) respect from others; (11) true friendship; (12) wisdom. 



Fletcher (1966) identifies the following social values: (1) private 
effort; (2) personal goals; (3) social causation; (4) heterogeneity in human 
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association; (5) secularism; (6) self -determinism; (7) conservative 
versus liberal; (8) religiosity; (9) group goals versus private goals. 

Maslow (1954) defines, on the basis of his theory, the values of 
the self -actualizing person as: (1) truth; (2) goodness; (3) beauty; 

(4) wholeness; (5) dichotomy; (6) transcendence (between inner and 
outer or self and world); (7) aliveness; (8) uniqueness; (9) perfection; 

(10) necessity; (11) simplicity; (12) richness; (13) effortle ssness; 

(14) completion; (15) justice; (16) order; (17) playfulness; (18) self- 
sufficiency. 

It is useless to critique all these dimensions of "value'' but suffice 
it to say that in many cases they overlap with dimensions of "need" 
"attitude" and "personality" as found by other investigators. This 
is not to say that "value" is synonymous with these other terms but 
only that when it comes to attempting to segregate them it is a very 
difficult problem* 

With respect to the difference between the terms "value, " 

"attitude," "personality trait," or "interest," the Sociability dimension 
of the VIC provides a realistic vehicle for demonstrating the extent to 
which these terms are related to one another. One "values" friends 
in the sense that it is important to him to have a lot of them. His 
"attitude" toward having friends is positive. He is "interested" in 
meeting people and getting to know them. If administered a temper- 
ament or personality test measuring the "tiait" of sociability, he will 
score high. He will also have a high "need" for affiliation. The 
commonality is positive affect. Cognitive evaluation of the concept of 
"friends" derives from that affect. The differences are more semantic 
than real and are based on the methods used to measure the affective 
state of the individual. 

It is also true that if one examines the many instruments designed 
to measure values, one will find a great commonality in the types of 
questions asked. Taking any given item out of the context of a question- 
naire-type instrument, one would be hard-pressed to categorize it. 
Interest tests generally formulate items into activities (and, in the case 
of the Strong, types of people) and require the respondent to tell whether 
he "likes" or "dislikes" the activity or whether he "prefers" one to 
another. When he expresses liking, he is really expressing a positive 
’'attitude"; when he expresses preference, he is making a value judgment 
in the sense that one activity is "better" so far as he is concerned. He 
is also stating that in his "opinion" the activity is either pleasant or 
more pleasant than another. These expressions are personal reactions 
to matters of personal taste. When it comes to measuring attitudes, 
questions are often phrased in such a manner as to require a value 
judgment. For example, "All murderers should be executed" could well 
be a part of a scale measuring attitudes toward capital punishment, law 
and order, authoritarianism, aggression, or sadism, (as examples). 

The respondent who endorses such a statement values life less than the 
one who does not; he may value some form of justice more. 



What one measures, then, depends on what question one asks. If 



one asks if something is "right" or "wrong" one gets a value judgment 
expressed as an opinion. Responses to such questions are based on 
cognition. However, in such a case, the domain is cognitive and not 
affective (although affect may be attached to the cognition). The same 
is true if one asks the respondent to agree or disagree with a matter 
of fact. Either he knows or he doesn*t know the "correct" answer. 

The problem is one of finding the question to ask to obtain an answer 
that falls into the category of measurement one wishes to explore. 

To date no one has come up with a question for the domain of values 
that satisfies everyone. We have suggested that asking for "good" 
things to do is a poor way to go about obtaining values since the word 
"good" is ambiguous. Also, the use of "to do" as part of the question 
results in responses centered on activities. If oge considers values 
in terms of behavior, this is defensible but it coijjrains the domain. 

On the other hand, if one asks what kind of people are "admired" and 
what it is about them that is admired, responses will be in terms of 
personal qualities (what one is rather than what one does) as well as 
the more specific behaviors that show that the person has these 
qualities. 

In addition to the problems of measurement, there are other 
problems in defining values. First, there are obvious differences be- 
tween ends and means to which terminal and instrumental values apply. 
Ends are goals, objectives, etc., and can be thought of in terms of 
states of being--either personal or social. Unfortunately, they are 
also abstractions. Means of obtaining goals are much more concrete 
and can include activities (or inactivity) within the control of the in- 
dividual or occurrences not within the individuals control. However, 
there are many ways to attain goals and both goals and means of at- 
taining them can be moral, amoral, or immoral. As an example, 
having a lot of money cannot be said to be an immoral goal (terminal 
value). Means of achieving it can be moral (work hard), amoral 
(inherit it), or immoral (steal it). Society assigns these designations 
to instrumental activities but it is by no means true that every individual 
places the same value on them. 

That this is true can be seen in the changing value placed by 
Americans on work. From the Puritan ethic of our forefathers we aie 
becoming more leisure -oriented and thus the value placed on work has 
decreased while the value placed on free time to do what one pleases, 
has increased from its original status of "sin" through a stage in which 
it was regarded as a "reward" for work, to the point where it has 
become a desirable end in itself. Still, within the American culture 
there are many who still cling to a "work ethic" and at the other end of 
the continuum, many who rebel against this ethic--the "hippie" culture. 
This is one more reason why values cannot be equated with morality, 
and why it is not possible to define values in terms of "expert opinion" 
as some have tried to do. 

The fact that there are many goals and many ways of achieving 
them and that ends are abstract while means are concrete has definite 
implications for measurement. This is particularly true when one is 
attempting to assess the values of children whose experience with such 
esoteric concepts as "a world at peace" or "salvation" is limited to such 
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concrete cognitions a£ ’'Daddy be home again if we have a world 
at peace” or "Going to Heaven meens the end of all your troubles# " 

It is impossible for small children to make judgments about abstract 
concepts but when presented with concrete objects, persons, or 
situations they very definitely know what they "like" and what they 
don't like. If values are tc be considered as "ultimate goals" or 
"absolute goods" or "universal oughts, " then small children have no 
values. The only way in which they develop values is by means of 
reward and punishment whereby they learn to react to the objects t 
persons, and situations in their experience on an affective continuum 
to which they attach cognitions such as "If I do this, I will be punished" 
and since the thing in question has had a label attached to it that says 
it is "wrong" they thereby make the correct association to their affective 
state. 

Reformulation of the Definition 



We have seen that others use such words as "interest, " 

"attitude," "motive," "need," "sentiment," "belief," "rating," 
"evaluation, " "opinion, " "concept, " "idea, " "code, " "principle, " 
"standard," "norm," "criterion," "personality characteristic," ad 
infinitum in conduction with the term "value. " We have also sefcn”tliat 
it is generally believed that values involve ends and means, and that 
endr* are abstract while means are concrete (to some extent). Further, 
there is debate as to whether values are established by expert opinion 
(i.e„, competent judges) or are strictly personal matters. Also, 
values have been identified as things to do (activities), things to 
happen (situations), things to be (personal qualities). They have been 
called "desirable, " "worthwhile, " "good, " etc. , in terms of both 
(or either) personal well-being and/or social wellbeing. Finally, they 
have b oen attached to objects, goals, persons, situations, states-of- 
being, statuses, conditions, activities, events , behaviors, etc. 

Strangely enough, it has seldom been stated (although it is implied by 
many) that what is valued must not only be perceived as desirable, 
but also as important. Gorsuch (1971) points out that both the Evaluative 
and Potency dimensions of the Semantic differential are relevant to 
values. However, in his analys 5 the two dimensions collapsed. 
Importance is probably the most significant aspect of values insofar as 
behavior is concerned because it is the criterion by which the indivi- 
dual determines how much he will sacrifice in terms of other goals to 
attain the one he desires. Thus, reverting to our smoker who "values" 
his health and given the fact that he knows he is undermining it, the 
importance he places on health as opposed to the importance he places 
on the pleasure he gets from smoking will determine what he does about 
his habit. 



Despite the fact that all values have fluctuating importance due to 
both circumstances and day-to-day affective states, it is helpful to 
think of them as arrayed in a hierarchical fashion. In this sense they are, 
indeed, ratings or rankings. However, when it comes to the measurement 
of values, statistical manipulation of ipsative measures presents many 
problems. Furthermore, limitations on test time make it impossible 
for the measurer to include more than a very few concepts in his device. 
Consider the. task of generating pair comparisons for 51 dimensions of 
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value as found by Ryan (1971) or even tight, particularly if the subjects 
-! re small children. 



XHe reader will bv now have guessed, that the definition of values 
used in the construction of the Values Inventory for Children was derived 
on the basis of somewhat pragmatic considerations. It was, however, 
based in theory and the theory is as follows. Man lias needs and these 
needs fit into a hierachy much like that proposed by Maslow (1954). At 
the lowest level, he needs to survive, personally. This means that he 
must eat, sleep, be sheltered, and so forth. He must also be safe 
from danger. As these needs are satisfied, according to Maslow, he 
also develops (or recognizes) needs for love, self-esteem, independence, 
understanding, beauty in his surroundings, and, finally, self-actualization 
(a state in which all other needs are satisfied or are assured of satis- 
faction as they arise). 



It is the opinion of the writer that values are simply cognitive ^ 
formulations of nrincioles b ased upon human needs. Thus, since man 
needs to survive, he" values human life. First he values his own, but 
as he becomes a social animal, he realizes he must value the lives of 
others if his own is to be sustained. Since he needs to be safe, he avoids 
unnecessary risks. Thus, he values safety. Since he needs to be loved 
and learns through socialization that he will not be loved if he does not 
love, he comes to value giving and sharing (i. e., altruism). Since ne 
needs self-esteem, he values those activities that make others admire 
Mm, such as being a leader or achieving in some way that fits in with 
his culture's definition of success. Since he needs to be autonomous, 
he values decreasing dependency on adults and peers, and the ability 
to be self-sufficient. Since he needs beauty in his surroundings, he 
values things that are beautiful, or aesthetically pleasing. 



The order of importance of these values follows, more or less, 
the hierarchy of needs. Life itself is valued more than anything else. 

To the extent that needs are not met, values either do not exist or change 
in importance. The hungry man does not value a "world at peace near y 
as much as he values a loaf of bread. In order to justify his needs, man 
creates a rational system of values much in the same manner that cog- 
nitive dissonance is resolved. Since man is a social animal and satis- 
faction of his needs depends upon the needs of society being satisfied, 
he establishes codes or principles by which he may rationally explain 
whv what he is doing is "good" or desirable. Some have even gone so 
far as to say that man has "invented" God so that he may satisfy his 
need to live forever or alleviate his anxiety concerning matters such 
as helplessness, death, etc. 

Using Maslow' s model as a vehicle for constructing items for the 
VIC, the staff attempted to devise pictorial representations of objects, 
persons, and situations to measure values based on the following needs: 
(1) physiological (healthy v£ unhealthy habits pertaining to food, sleep, 
care of self when sick: bathing; brushing teeth; smoking; health per- 
sonnel); (2) safety (risk-taking; fears of people, objects, places, 
animals, and the unknown); (3) love (physical closeness to adults 
and peers; feelings about parents; feelings about religion; feelings 
about helping others and sharing; and feelings about home); (4) esteem 
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(feelings about assuming roles of leadership; pride in own productions; 
willingness to participate and compete; physical development; and level 
of aspiration with respect to achievement); (5) beauty (appreciation of 
sensory experience and creative production); (6) self-actualization 
(knowing; understanding; learning; maturity; willingness to assume 
responsibility; independence; honesty; and obedience to authority). 
Aggression was added because it was considered to be an important 
dis value. 

The problems encountered in administering these items were 
described in the final report of the first year (Guilford, Goldberg, &* 
Gupta, 1971). Some of the problems are briefly described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The subjects to whom we presented the pictorial items in pretest 
(children in kindergarten and grades one through three) were incapable 
of understanding the concept of competition. Without fail, they were 
happy to be running a race and it did net matter whether or not they 
came in first. They were happy to get any grade or award and did not 
care if they were in second place or not. In the analysis of items 
finally used, the concept of being admired was irrelevant to any other 
concept. 

Similarly, there was no way to depict self-esteem with respect to 
physical development that meant anything to these small children. Boys 
regarded pictures showing themselves lifting heavy objects as ’’work, M 
not as ’’strength. ” Girls regarded a picture of themselves all dressed 
up and being admired by friends in front of the mirror as showing that 
they were "pretty, M but even the ugliest girls thought of themselves 
this way. 

When it came to interviewing children to find out what they liked 
about other children, the results were useless. They could easily name 
a child they admired but when asked to tell why they admired the child 
or what was special about him, they would search their minds and come 
up with things like "He has blond hair” or ”He tells funny stories. ” 

In summary, children of this age do not conceptualize things in 
the same manner as do older children and the dimensions of value iden- 
tified reflected this. When the final 60 items were selected for formal 
test, 23 of them did not load on any factor. Some of the items designed 
to measure aggression and some of the items designed to measure 
safety need or propensity for risk-taking loaded on what was obviously 
a masculinity factor. It was on that factor that tug-of-war, designed 
to measure competition, loaded. Other so-called "safety” items (high 
or low in tree; high or low in swing) disappeared in the analyses and 
the others designed to measure this need (confronting a snake, entering 
a dark cave alone, ghosts from a haunted house) all allied themselves 
with masculinity. 

The items designed to measure "love" did not do so. On the con- 
trary, the two items measuring preferring several friends to one 
defined the sociability factor and the two items measuring physical 
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closeness to parents defined what is now called the Adult Closeness 
factor. Those items having to do with taking one’s turn, being a leader, 
pushing a friend in the swing, sharing a cookie, and giving a friend a 
larger piece of cake than one's own loaded on the selfish -dominant factor 
we have named Me First. 

Physiological need items (those pertaining to health habits and 
personnel) loaded on the same factor as liking for activities and situa- 
tions linked to learning and no matter what analyses were performed, 
continued to do so. It was interesting that when the same instrument was 
administered to teenagers along with a verbal instrument designed to 
tap some of the same dimensions, health items again loaded on the 
academic factor. The one exception was staying in bed when sick, 
which loaded on social conformity. 

One might argue that the constructors of the VIC did not know how 
to design items. Our reply would be that they don’t know children very 
well. While the model upon which the items were based did not succeed, 
the dimensions derived were meaningful and consistent and while these 
dimensions may look like "personality” traits, we contend that they are 
values and that they fit the original definition given by us that values can 
(and should) be considered in terms of expressed "liking" or "preference" 
for objects, persons, and activities that have importance for children 
in terms of meeting their needs. 

Taking our dimensions singly, we justify their inclusion in the 
domain of values as follows? 

1. Sociability, or preference for several friends over one, is a 
factor often found in personality tests. It is also a dimension one 
cannot separate from need for Affiliation, often called a value by 
others. 

2. Social Conformity, or preference for doing what one "ought" to 
do rather than something that is more fun, is obviously a dimen- 
sion closely allied with moral values of a socialization type. 

3. Asocial, or enjoyment of activities that society frowns upon because 
thev are harmful, is also a dimension of morality. 

4 

4. Me First has clear implications for values since children scoring 
high on this dimension are selfish (nonaltruistic) and dominant 
with little concern for what happens to peers as long as they, 
themselves, are "first. ” Children scoring low on this dimension 
tend to have a need to be passive and nurturant. 

5. Although the Aesthetic factor was eliminated for practical reasons, 
it was very clearly defined in the first year’s analysis. Appre- 
ciation of beauty has always been acknowledged to be a value. 

b. Adult Closeness is a dimension demonstrating a need for physical 
contact with adults. Children scoring high on it value such demon- 
strations of love from parents. 



7. Academic is a value in the sense that children scoring high on the 
dimension consider school-related and learning-related activities 
rewarding or pleasurable and will choose these modes of behavior 
if they hold the value. As we have seen, it does not mean they will 
do well in them. 

8. Masculinity -Femininity would be considered by most to be a per- 
sonality trait or an attitude. However, it can also be said that 
those males high in this characteristic will probably value being 
"men" and adopting their appropriate roles and role -behavior s 
while those females low in it will value feminine roles. 

To reiterate, briefly, we hold by our definition of values and our 
rationale in the construction of items for small children. We contend 
that children will make moral judgments when they perceive their 
choices are related to "right" and "wrong" because we have seen them 
do it so often in interviews where some will say, "I like it, but I know 
it's not nice so I choose the face that says I don't like it. " or "I'd 
rather do this but I know I should do that, so I'll choose it. " On the 
other hand, knowing that at least 90 percent of the children understood 
the meaning underlying every item, it is safe to say that those choosing 
to approve or "like" the asocial items and to choose the nonconforming 
situation or behavior over the conforming one did so with full under- 
standing of their implications and that had they been required to make 
moral judgments, they would not have demonstrated their true values. 
That is, had they been asked if the concept was "right" or "wrong, " 
the would have answered in the socially expected manner. 

Our approach to the measurement of the values of small children 
is, therefore, theoretically based, pragmatic, and empirically justified. 



Utility of Value Dimensions of the VIC 

It is important to ask: Of what value are values as measured by 

the Values Inventory for Children? Since we cannot go beyond the data, 
we will simply describe our major findings with respect to each dimen- 
sion and let the reader draw his own conclusions. The results presented 
below have only (with one exception - Sociability and sex - to do with 
predictive validity). Furthermore, ratings of Health Habits and Aesthetics 
are not considered nor are relationships with non-factor ratings relevant 
to the dimensions in question. 

1. Me First 




a. Valid in the sense that in both pre- and posttest teachers 
were able to rate high scorers higher than low scorers. 

b. Valid in the ssnse that high scores were negatively related 
to achievement (reading scores) in pretest, for the total 
retest O roup, and negatively related to achievement in 
third grade. 

c. For the Oriental child, high scores were negatively related 
to ratings of good Classroom Behavior. 
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Masculinity 



a. Unrelated to achievement. Obviously related to Masculinity 
rating. 

b. For Anglos and Mexican-Americans, negatively related to 
good Classroom Behavior. 

c. For the total retest group, increased scores from pre- to 
posttest were negatively related to good Classroom Behavior; 
for Anglos they were also negatively related to Peer Relations. 

3. Asocial 

a. Valid in the sense that on posttest, teachers rated high- 
scorers higher than low-scorers. 

b. Negatively related to achievement in both pre- and posttest 
for the total group, for boys and girls separately, for grades 
two and three, and for Anglos. 

c. Increases from pre- to posttest in this value were negatively 
related to achievement for the total group, for boys and 
girls separately, for grades two and three, and for Orientals. 

d. Negatively related to adjustment (good Classroom Behavior 
and good Peer Relations) for the total group, for girls, and 
for Anglos. Negatively related only to Peer Relations for 
boys and for Orientals. 

e. Increases from pre- to posttest negatively related to Peer 
Relations for Orientals. 



4. Academic 

positively related to Peer Relations in posttest for total group. 

b. Positively related to rating of Academic Motivation for girls 
and for Mexican -Americans. 

c. Positively related to good Classroom Behavior for Negroes. 

d. Increasing scores from pre- to posttest positively related to 
good Classroom Behavior for Orientals. 

e. No relation to achievement. " '* s ~ 

5. Adult Closeness 

a. Valid in the sense that those scoring higher were rated highei 
in posttest. 

Positively related to Peer Relations for Orientals, 
c. No relation to achievement. 
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Sociability 



a. Positively related to ratings of Masculinity for boys and nega- 
tively related for girls, suggesting that more sociable children 
are more like their own sex. 

b. No relation to achievement. 

7. Social Conformity 



a. Valid in the sense that those scoring high were rated higher 
in Social Conformity on both pre- and posttest for the total 
group, for boys and girls separately, and for Orientals and 
Mexican -Americans. 

b. Valid for prediction of achievement for the total retest group, 
for girls, and for grades one and two. 

c. Valid for prediction of adjustment (good Classroom Behavior 
and Peer Relations) for the total group of retest children, 
for girls, and for Mexican -Americans. Positively related 
to Peer Relations for Orientals. 

d. Increasing scores from pre- to posttest positively related 
to achievement for the total group. 

e. Increasing scores from pre- to posttest positively related to 
adjustment for the total group and for Mexican -Americans 

and to Peer Relations for the Oriental. 



As with most such instruments, some dimensions are more useful 
than others. Although Gorsuch (1971) did not find his scale to be multi- 
dimensional, the general nature of it was clearly one of value socializa- 
tion and total scores proved to have utility. Gorsuch has expressed the 
opinion that value socialization is the same as social conformity and 
cites Gorsuch and Cattell (1967) who found Catell's (1957) G: Superego 
factor to be a second-order factor independent of others. 

In the VIC, there are two socialization dimensions that are clearly 
related to achievement and adjustment for young children: Asocial and 
Social Conformity. That they are independent at young ages seems clear 
although with age some conformity items take on asnects of morality. 

The distinguishing conceptual difference between the two lies in the fact 
that Asocial items are harmful and nonconforming choices on Social 
Conformity items are not. As children mature, they like Asocial 
items less and become more likely to make conforming choices on some 
Social Conformity items. One must consider, too, that the items are 
in different format and that the response to Asocial is "degree of liking" 
while response to Social Conformity constitutes a choice between what 
one ought to do and what is more appealing because it is fun. In analyses 
of the VIC using older children (junior high school level), these factors 
tend to merge into one. For younger children, it seems more useful 
to keep them separate. 
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Next in degree of usefulness is the Me First factor which repre- 
sents the degree to which the child wants to get benefits without making 
any sacrifices. Children who score high on this factor take the most or 
biggest, dominate the group, refuse to share, and let others wait on 
them. Although only occasionally predictive of adjustment or achieve- 
ment, children do tend to decrease in this value with age. It also seemed 
likely that in combination with other values it might have some effect on 
achievement. To test this possibility, multiple regressions of factor 
scores were used in the prediction of reading scores for both pre- and 
posttest. The results are seen in Table 67 below. 

Table 67. Multiple Regression of Pre- and Posttest Factors Scores 

on Reading (N= 465) 



Pretest 






Posttest 






Variable 


R 


£ 


£ 


Variable R 


£ 


£ 


Social Conform. 


. 132 


. 132 


.01 


Asocial • 209 


-.209 


.01 


Asocial 


.163 


-. 119 


.05 


Social Conform. . 234 


.129 


.01 


Me First 


. 179 


-. 100 


. 05 


Me First .238 


-.089 


ns 


Sociability 


. 182 


-.029 


ns 


Adult Closeness . 240 


.015 


ns 


Adult Closeness 


. 183 


.006 


ns 









Although the multiple R's are low, as expected, it is evident that Me First 
value may be used to add to the prediction of achievement. 



The validities described above have only to do with achievement in 
and adjustment to school. Other relationships have been discussed pre- 
viously. One of the most disappointing findings is that Academic values 
(i. e. , liking for school and school-related activities and situations) do 
not, at this writing, seem valid despite the fact that they contribute to 
teacher -child congruities to a great extent and congruities are, in turn, 
related to criteria. The Sociability dimension which enters to a slight 
degree into the pretest regression formula, is also one on which chil- 
dren change as they grow older. They develop a preference for more 
friends as they proceed through school. It should be remembered that 
in the original VIC, on which validity data are based, this dimension 
had only two items. 

Why Adult Closeness, also with only two items, appears related 
to both ratings and achievement to some degree is unknown and the writer 
would not care to speculate on it. This dimension was retained because 
reactions to it by children in private interview proved very revealing of 
their affective states regarding parents. Finally, the Masculinity dimen - 
sion has its primary value in differentiating between ethnic groups although 
when the sexes are analyzed separately, it is predictive of the classroom 
adjustment of girls--not boys. 

The reader must at all times keep in mind that the validities pre- 
sented are based on (a) ratings of questionable reliability, and (b) tactors 
of relatively low reliability. It is unfortunate that the expanded (revised) 
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VIC cannot be validated since those dimensions of importance to teachers 
have added a sufficient number of items to render them more useful in 
the search for predictors of school achievement and adjustment. 

The utility of the instrument (and/or its dimensions) does not. 
however, rest entirely upon its validity. It is also quite useful in: 

(a) differentiating between the sexes; (b) examining changing values 
with increasing age; (c) differentiating between ethnic groups; (d) exam- 
ining the differential relationships between values and criteria of achieve- 
ment and adjustment by sex, grade level, and ethnicity. It has proved 
useful in another study in differentiating between delinquents and non- 
delinquents who are considerably older than the children on which it 
was based (see Appendix J ). It is also very useful in a clinical sense, 
as evidenced in interactions with teachers who attained insights through 
the examination of children's item responses. 

Although the predictive validity of the dimensions seems low, the 
construct validity, as evidenced by the very clear-cut factor structure, 
is excellent. This alone justifies its use as a research tool. The internal 
consistency reliabilities of the revised instrument seem adequate for 
group application. 



Teacher-Child Value Congruities — Their 
Implications for Adjustment and 
Achievement 



There is a good deal of evidence that values and attitudes 
have an effect on interpersonal relationships. Rokeach, Smith, 
and Evans (1960) have developed a theory of prejudice in terms of 
belief similarity. They propose that reactions to minority-group 
members are more a function of belief similarity than of ethnic or 
racial membership. They demonstrated that white subjects making 
hypothetical choices were more accepting of Negroes who agreed with 
them on important issues than they were of whites disagreeing with 
them. These results held up in both northern and southern samples. 

They also showed that Jewish children accepted Gentiles agreeing with 
them to a greater extent than they did Jews disagreeing with them. 

Stein, Hardyck, and Smith (1965) subsequently demonstrated that 
both race and belief play significant roles with race being more 
important in the absence of information about beliefs but beliefs on 
basic issues being more important when both were presented. Smith, 
Williams, and Willis (1967) included race, sex, and belief in their 
study of friendship acceptance in six samples and found belief congruence 
more important than race which was, in turn, more important than 
sex. The only exception was in a white southern sample in which 
race was slightly more important. Anderson and Cote (1966) supported 
these findings with French- and English-speaking Canadians. 

Triadis (1961) disagrees with Rokeach with respect to belief 
similarity and racial prejudice, contending that belief similarity is 
more relevant for predicting friendship choice because friendship 
involves a small social distance whereas prejudice involves a much 
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greater social distance. Insko and Robinson (1967) attempted to test 
Rokeach's theory in the ninth grade and found that both belief and race 
were significant determiners of attitude. Rokeach’s theory was 
supported when the semantic differential was used as a measure but not 
when factor scales derived from Triandis were used. 

In a series of investigations using college undergraduates as 
subjects it has consistently been found that attraction toward a stranger 
is a positive linear function of the proportion of that stranger s attitudes 
which are similar to those of the subject (Byrne 1961; Byrne & Clore. 
1966; Byrne & Nelson, 1965; Byrne & Rhamey, 1965). This empirica 
established relationship has been tentatively called the law of attraction 
(Byrne & Nelson, 1965) and has been shown to hold at age levels as low 
nine years (Byrne & Griffit, 1966). The relationship increased, m 
their study, with increasing age. It is not unlike Newcomb s (1953, 

1956* 1961) "Individual System Orientation" in which attraction to an 
individual is seen as a function of the perceived congruency of attitudes 
toward some important and relevant nonperson object and the qualities 
attributed to the other person. 

The similarity-attraction hypothesis has been extended to interests 
in vocations by Hogan, Hall, and Blank (1971) using Holland s ( 1959) 
theory of vocational choice and Byrne's (1961) procedure. With 210 
male college students they obtained an eta coefficient of .82 between 
interest similarly and rated attraction. In the area of values, significant 
relationships have been found between pairs of mutual friends and 

husband-wife pairs, (e. g. , Bonney, 194 ^]^ t ^ h ® 11 » 195 1; , Q ^? Cker> 1952; 
Reader and English, 1947; Richardson, 1940; Schooley, 1936, 

Thompson & Nishimura, 1952). Reitz (1971) found that the higher a 
person is in a given value area (using A-V-L categories) , the more 
he is attracted to other people who are similarly high in that value. 

In addition, when values are negatively correlated, a person Jhigh urn 
one such value is likely to be unattracted to persons high in the other 
value. Precker (1952) found that students tend to select associates 
and advisors with similar values. Gross (1967) found that teachers 
were homogeneous with respect to values and hence that pupils who 
had conflicts with one had them with all. It has also been found that 
therapists prefer clients with values like their own (Welkowitz, Cohen, 

& Ortmeyer, 1967). 

The effect of congruent beliefs and values on interpersonal 
attraction may also affect the manner in which individuals evaluate each 
other. For example, Welkowitz, et al. (1967) found that not only 
did therapists like patients with similar values better but also tended 
to rate them as more improved. Cox (1968) found that students rate 
teachers as more effective when their values are similar. Merritt 
(1971) found that there was a significant difference between a principal s 
attraction to teacher candidates with attitudes similar to his own and 
teacher candidates with dissimilar attitudes. He also found 
effect of similarity of attitudes on attraction to the teacher candidate was 
more powerful than the effect of the teacher candidate's actual 
qualifications . 
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Bills (1952) explored the question of congruence of values 
between student and instructor as related to scholastic achievement. 
Those holding the same values as the instructor had higher class marks, 
based on objective exams, than those of equal mental ability but 
differing value orientation. Gross (1967) found that value disparities 
between teachers and students contributed additional significant 
variance to a multiple regression equation predicting children's 
grades . 

Gorsuch ( 1971) found that values aided in predicting all his 
criteria of child adjustment and achievement except for changes in 
anxiety but the prediction was not so much based on the children's 
values as on the discrepancies between his values and his teacher's 
or peers' values. 

Precker (1953) tested the hypothesis that individuals tend to 
attribute their own values to associates whom they choose and found 
that, first, one chooses associates who demonstrate value -similarity 
in one or more areas and then fills the gap by attributing to them 
value similarity in other areas. Lewin and Grable (1945) delineated 
vhat they believed to be a cardinal principle in value orientation- -namely, 
that the extent to which an individual identifies with a group will in part 
determine how much his own value structure is influenced and his 
degree of acceptance by the group will determine how much the group 
norm will be modified in his direction. Given the evidence that people 
tend to join groups (or be attracted to individuals) sharing their 
attitudes, interests, and values, anyone wishing to remain part of 
a group will adapt to the norm. Where his values differ, the group 
norm will be modified in his direction to the extent that the group wishes 
him to remain a member. 

It would seem very apparent that a teacher will like a child 
better if that child is similar to her in values. In this study, children 
with higher posttest congruities were rated higher in Academic 
Motivation, Social Conformity, Academic Ability, Good Classroom 
Behavior, Good Peer Relations, Adult Closeness, and Satisfactoriness 
and lower in Asocial Behavior, Me First, and Masculinity. 

In addition to children's receiving more favorable ratings if 
they were more congruent with the teacher, they also received higher 
reading scores. It was also found that the more like a teacher the child 
became, the higher he was rated in the same "desirable" characteristics 
(except Adult Closeness) and the lower he was rated in the undesirable 
ones. Furthermore, increasing congruity^as positively rated to 
achievement. 

According to Gorsuch, the teacher probably plays a greater 
role in value development than has been suspected. He cites 
Brofenbrenner (1970) who pointed out that the child is exposed to the 
teacher for several hours each day while he is with parents much less. 
However, there is evidence that children are like their parents in such 
matters as moral knowledge but not like their club leaders, school 
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teachers, or Sunday school teachers (Harf-hshorne, May, & Shuttle - 
worth, 1930). Gorsuch said that the impact of the teacher was demon- 
strated by the fact that, in his study, when children were lower than 
teachers in Value Socialization, they shifted toward her. When they 
were already as high as the teacher, they remained unchanged. These 
phenonmena were independent of race. The one exception was lower- 
class males who became less socialized between first and second 
testing. 

In this study, while it is true that there is a relationship between 
congruities and both adjustment and achievement as well as between 
changing congruities and criteria, there is no way in which one can 
determine whether or not these findings are a function of (a) a simple 
maturation on the part of children; (b) the fact that the value dimensions 
measured were such that a child holding to some of them would, by 
his behavior, induce in the teacher a generally unfavorable attitude 
toward him; (c) the probable negative relationship between poor behavior 
or maladjustment and achievement; (d) the confounding of the congruity 
measure by the masculinity factor and the concommitant ’’underrating" 
of boys; or (e) the possible impact of children on teachers. In other 
words, it would be difficult to conclude that any relationships between 
congruity and criteria demonstrate teacher impact. 

It is certain that if there rs any teacher -effect on values it is 
differential when sexes, grades, and ethnic groups are compared. 
Achievement, relative to grade, drops off as children progress from 
first to third grade. Where girls become more "socialized, " boys become 
less so. Whereas most ethnic groups become more like the teacher 
(and Orientals, especially so), Anglos seem to become less like her. 

There is also a differential effect depending on the teacher and the 
class. Some classes become more like teachers while others become 
less like them. This is partly a function of class composition 
(ethnicity, socioeconomic status) but is not confined to the middle 
class since within the predominantly Mexican -American and Negro 
schools some teacher-class congruities increased, and within the 
predominantly Anglo and Oriental schools, some decreased. 

It would have been fruitful to explore the differences between 
those teachers whose classes increased in congruity with them and those 
whose classes decreased. Not only would it be useful to know the differences 
in values of these teachers, but also the differences in the manner in 
which they teach. It would also have been fruitful to explore the 
effect of child-peer congruencies. Both of these tasks were beyond the 
scope of the study. All we can conclude on the basis of our evidence 
is that to the extent that children are "like" their teachers and/or 
become more like them in certain values, they are likely to be somewhat 
better adjusted to school and to do better in their schoolwork. 

There are two interesting postscripts to this phenomenon. 

First, had masculinity been eliminated from the congruity measure, 
it is likely that congruities would have been higher and would have had 
different relationships to ratings since boys were uniformly rated 
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less ''desirable" on most scales. Second, although liking for academic 
matters constitutes one of the most important dimensions in the 
measurement of congruity, it, itself, is unrelated to achievement. 

So is Masculinity. Thus, the relationship between congruity and 
achievement must be based primarily on the dimensions of socialization- 
Social Conformity and Asocial. 

Unfortunately, the relationships found cannot be partialled out 
from intelligence or ability since no measures were available and the 
ability rating was of questionable reliability and validity. There is much 
more to be done in the area of investigation of the impact of the 
teacher on the values of children and the consequent impact of child 
value change on child adjustment to and achievement in school. It is 
also necessary to examine the congruence of child with parents and 
parents with teacher and the relationship of these congruencies to 
achievement. This, too, was beyond the scope of the study although it 
is hoped that Ryan (1971) will shed light on the subject when her project 
is completed. 



Stability of Values 

To what extent values remain stable over a period of time, be 
it months or years, is best determined by means of longitudinal 
studies of the same subjects and is also dependent upon the definition 
of values. 

Murphy and Murphy (1931) have questioned whether or not 
attributing a "system of values" to a young child is not implying more 
conceptualization than can be expected of him. Werner (1948) believed 
that young children have flexible scales of values and showed how they 
changed to meet the demands of the current situation as a function of 
age level. Indications of fairly well-developed social values and attitudes 
in young children were found by Radke- Yarrow, Trager, and Davis 
(1949) in an examination of children aged five to eight. Eberhart 
(1942) demonstrated that six year old children have respect for the 
property of others. Whether this respect for property is based on a 
fear of punishment in the earlier years, as many developmentalists 
would postulate, makes little difference provided that the value is held 
and the child behaves in terms of it. 

Turner (1948) found changes in aesthetic values with age. Piaget 
(1948), as is well known, believes that the young child is a moral 
realist- -a product of his realism and of adult restraint. By this theory, 
in the first stages of moral development the child judges acts in terms 
of their material consequences instead of the intentions of those 
performing them. Cooperation and autonomy eventually replace 
egocentrism and restraint. Kohlberg (1969) has found children to become 
more mature in their moral reasoning over the years as have Kagan and 
Moss (1962). Developmental studies of ethical insight (e.g. , Hollingsworth, 
1949), selfishness (e.g., Ugurel-Semin, 1952), and interior izat^on of 
moral norms (e.g. , Beller, 1949) suggest that there are definite age 
differences, at least with respect to moral values. 
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At what age values become stable remains a moot question. 

Gribbons and Lohnes (1965) measured the values of children over 
a five year period, starting with grades 8, 9, and 10, and found that 
values had already stabilized in the eighth grade. Perrone (1967) 
examined the values of junior high school pupils and their parents over 
a period of two years and found both parents and daughters changing 
to become more congruent while boys and parents remained incon- 
gruent. During World War II, Spindler ( 1959) found a stability of 
values in Americans of both sexes and all social classes who were in 
the military situation. Beech and Schoeppe (1970) found a great 
stability of rankings of values across grades 5, 7, 9, and 11. 

That adults are stable in interests and that that stability begins 
around age 25 has been demonstrated amply in the studies of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (Campbell, 1971). What is liked at 25 
is liked even better and what is disliked is more disliked with succeeding 
years. As Gorsuch (1971) points out, the values of teachers are quite 
s table . 

In this study, there were two ways to assess stability. The first 
was an assessment of the differences between children at succeeding 
grade levels. This was done by comparing factor scores for value 
dimensions at each grade level assessed for both the retest group* 
using the acceptable portion of the original VIC, and for a different 
group, using the factor scores for the revised VIC. The second approach 
was to ev al uate the changes which occurred in the same children over 
a period of eight months. 

When grades were compared on the basis of Spring test children, 
with respect to selfishness and dominance (Me First), the first-graders 
were highest, followed by second-graders. Grades 3, 4, and 5 did not 
differ. Third grade children scored higher on Masculinity (largely 
composed of items relating to absence of fears and willingness to take 
risks) than did first grade children. Fifth grade children scored higher 
than all others. With respect to Asocial, there was a diminishing of this 
value; scores decreased significantly from first grade to second, from 
second to third, and from fourth to fifth. Academic values, on the other 
hand, decreased steadily through the fourth grade. Third grade children 
proved to be higher in Sociability value than did either first or second 
grade children. This value ceased to increase beyond grade 3. 

When examining the total retest group, the following results were 
found for change over the eight-month period. Children became higher 
in values of Masculinity, Sociability, and Social Conformity and lower 
in values of Academic, Me First and Asocial. These changes were 
not tested for significance but were, in general, in the direction of 
increasing socialization and maturity with the exception of a reverse 
on the part of third graders in Social Conformity. The only significant 
change score was an increase in Me First on the part of first-graders. 

When sexes were compared, changes were differential with girls 
changing in directions opposite from boys . In general, girls became 
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more socialized and mature while boys seemed to become less so. 

When ethnic groups were compared, Anglos were typified by decreasing 
Asocial and Academic values and increasing Masculinity. Negroes 
and Mexican -Americans demonstrated increasing Asocial values 
and Mexican-Americans were also becoming more selfish and 
dominant. Orientals were becoming more socialized than any other 
group, increasing in Social Conformity and decreasing in both Asocial 
and Me First. Thus, it can be seen, that while there are changes with 
age, these changes are not the same for all children and are influenced 
by sex, ethnicity, and, probably. By many other variables. 

Examination of differences between grade levels using the revised 
VIC and grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 in Fall test schools showed that there 
were no differences in either Social Conformity or Masculinity values. 
Had grade 5 been included, the decrease in conformity seen in the 
Spring sample might have made itself evident. So might the increase 
in Masculinity found in that sample appear. 

Decreasing Asocial scores from grades one through three appeared 
in the Fall revised test sample as they had in the original sample 
tested in the spring. This decrease seems to stabilize at grade 3 
Increasing Sociability value is seen with the revised test just as it was 
with the original form. Once again, the increase seems to cease at 
about third grade. Another consistent change is the reduction in Me 
First scores from first grade to third. With the original form, this 
reduction continued to grade three; with the new form it apparently 
halted in grade 2. Academic scores pose some problem since with the 
revised form of the test it was found that grade two scored significantly 
higher than either one or four but with the original test, the Academic 
value continued to decrease thrcugh grade 4. Adult Closeness also 
received conflicting results. In the Fall sample, grades 2 and 3 seemed 
to be higher than grade 1» and 3 was also higher than 4. In the Spring, 
sample, grade 1 was higher than either 4 or 5. It should be remembered 
that this dimension was not expanded and so consists of only two items 
in the revised VIC. 



Sex and Values 



That there are differences between the sexes with respect to 
dimensions of value is an uncontested fact. Investigation of these 
differences during the first years of school has not been extensive. The 
results of this study confirm those of previous studies concerned with 
males and females of all ages. A review of the literature would render 
this section so lengthy as to be beyond any reader’s tolerance. There 
are, however, a few generalizations that can be made. 

First, girls become socialized before boys do and tend to be 
more " people -oriented. *' Second, the general consensus is that while 
girls and boys differ with respect to some values, when it comes to 
"morality, ” they do not differ. Third, there is no consensus when it 
comes to differentially relating values (attitudes, interests, etc. ) to 
achievement except where achievement measures are differential. 
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In general, girls are supposed to be more verbal tnan boys and boys 
are considered to be superior in matters quantitative. Tlieir interests 
coincide with their divergent abilities. To what extent the differences 
are biological as opposed to cultural is undetermined. 

In this study, comparing retest girls with retest boys, the 
only value in which boys were higher (understandably) was Masculinity. 
Girls, on the other hand, were higher than boys in Adult Closeness, 
Sociability, and Social Conformity, Most interesting is the fact that 
girls did not show, either in the first year’s testing or the Spring 
retesting, any difference from boys with respect to Asocial, the dimension 
best representing “morality. “ For both boys and girls, the Asocial 
value was negatively related to reading scores and for girls the same 
held true of the Social Conformity value. However, there were no 
differences between the sexes with respect to this verbal measure of 
achievement. 

When it came to changing values, boys increased in Masculinity 
and girls increased in Adult Closeness, Sociability, and Social 
Conformity. In general, girls became more “socialized” than boys 
but their changes did not relate to the Asocial dimension of morality. 

It should be noted that while girls were increasing in Social Conformity, 
boys were decreasing. However, since Social Conformity was unrelated 
to achievement for boys, perhaps their increase is unimportant. While 
girls were becoming more sociable, boys were becoming less so. That 
the sexes did not differ with respect to the dominant and selfish 
characteristic labeled Me First is interesting. The results support 
those of other investigators except with respect to Academic value in 
which girls are expected to be higher but, in the first three grades, 
were not. 

When the revised VIC was administered to a new sample of 1167 
children, the results for sex comparisons were consistent with those 
for the original sample. In this comparison, boys were higher not 
only in Masculinity, but also in the expanded Me First dimension. 

Girls were higher in Sociability, Academic, Social Conformity, and 
Adult Closeness. Once again, the Asocial dimension did not differentiate 

between the sexes. 



Ethnicity and Values 



This section does not pretend to present an exhaustive account 
of the literature relating to the values of divergent ethnic groups. 
However, there are a few recent and particularly relevant comparisons 
between Anglos and Mexican- Americans (Hepner, 1971; Schwartz, 1969), 
and Anglos and Japanese (Schwartz, 1970). These and other references 
will be briefly cited where findings are pertinent to this study tn the 
sense that the values measured are similar to those measured here 
and/or the values of children are involved. 
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Negroes 



A review of the differences between Negroes and whites by 
Dreger and Miller (I960), which included differences in values and 
served as a continuation of a review of Klineberg (1944), was concerned 
primarily with adults and the Allport-Vernon Study of Values. The 
only non-A-V instrument was one employed by Somner and Killian 
(1954) who asked Negroes and whites to rate the "desirable" behaviors 
of a "Negro. " Negroes wanted the Negro to be relatively forward, 
passionate, elegant, aggressive, and persistent whereas whites wanted 
him to be witty, jovial, practical, quiet and patient- -an interesting 
commentary on white versus Negro attitudes toward the role of the 
black man in society. Dreger and Miller summarize by saying "Insofar 
as generalizations can be made from sheer weight, the evidence points 
to similarities in the value systems of whites and Negroes" (p. 386). 

Harris (1970) reported that the level of maturity of moral 
attitudes is related to race, social class, and intelligence with the 
latter correlating .49 with a combination of moral attitude subscales. 

When Negroes and Anglos were compared, social class had slightly 
more influence than race but Negro children ages 9 1/2 to 11 1/2 
were less mature in moral attitudes than whites of the same age and 
class on two sub tests. Greenberger, Campbell, Sorensen, and 
O* Connor (1971) state that one should expect Negroes to score lower 
on psychosocial maturity than whites partially because of the value 
differences between black and white cultures (Deutsch, Katz, and 
Jensen, 1968). In their study, Greenberger, et al. found that Negroes 
were less mature at grade five but that the gap between them and whites, 
had closed during the course of the six years between fifth and eleventh 
grade. This may be partially due, as they say, to differential dropout 
rates affecting the composition of the elventh grade sample. If 
Negroes are slow to become socialized, it is to be expected that they 
will score lower on the VIC on Social Conformity and higher on both 
Asocial and Me First. With respect to Sociability, it is difficult to 
predict on the basis of the literature. Gorsuch and Smith (1970) 
reported that when open-ended value questions were asked of Negroes 
and whites, the Negroes more often mentioned affiliation as a value. 

Dowd (1966) found that while Anglos thought friendliness and helpfulness 
were the most important values for peers to have, Negroes placed the 
greatest importance on politeness and respect. Anglos never mentioned 
these latter characteristics. 

Looking at the posttest results of the Negro retest group it is 
seen that they scored higher in Me First than did either the Anglo or 
Oriental. They also scored lower in Masculinity and higher in Academic 
than did the Anglos and higher than Orientals in Asocial. Their Social 
Conformity scores were lower than those of Orientals. These latter 
two findings are less a function of Negro differences than of the exceptional 
nature of Orientals, to be discussed later. In general, the Negro 
children in the retest group were more like the Mexican- American children 
but not spectacularly different from either Anglos or Orientals. Their 
lower Masculine and higher Academic scores in comparison with Anglos 
are a function of the unique characteristics of Anglos who were higher in 
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Masculinity and lower in Academic than any other group. 

In the analysis of the Fall group of 254 Negroes, using the revised 
VIC, the outstanding feature of the Negro was his relatively higher 
score in Me First. The Negro children were significantly more selfish 
and dominant than either the Anglos or Mexican -Ame ricans . 

Orientals 

Orientals are extraordinarily interesting- -mores o in this 
study because they are integrated with Anglos and yet demonstrate 
consistently different characteristics. Schwartz (1970) says of the 
Japanese (who make up almost 95% of the Oriental group in this study): 

Americans of Japanese ancestry-- who comprise only one 
fourth of one percent of the population- -rank higher than 
any other physically identifiable subgroup on positive 
attributes like education and income, and lowest on negative 
attributes like unemployment, crime, and delinquency... 
comparisons of objective test scores for Los Angeles City 
public school pupils show that the performance of Japanese- 
Americans is considerably higher than that of other minority 
groups and, in all but one instance, higher than Anglos (p. 1) 

She goes on to say that there is little consensus on which cultural 
values --Japanese or American--are responsible for their achievement. 
She cites Kitano (1969) who says "Scratch a Japanese American and 
find a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant." She also cites Arkoff (1959), 
Babcock & Caudill (1958), Caudill & De Vos (1966), and Iga (1957) 
for demonstration that Japanese -Americans acquire some selected 
middle class American values. However, there are opposing views 
that maintain that the Japanese -American has his own cultural values. 
Caudill (1952) is quoted as saying that: 

It is one of the major tenets of this report that while 
the overt behavior of the Nisei may, in many situations, 
be indistinguishable from the behavior of the white middle 
class, this behavior arises in considerable part from a 
Japanese system of values and personality structure (p. 29) 

Most authorities on the Japanese and Japanese -American are 
agreed that the traditional values of the culture are orientation toward 
the family unit in its nuclear and extended forms, subordination of 
the individual to the collectivity, sense of duty, reliance on order and 
hierarchy, respect for authority, and rational means to attain long-range 
goals. Schwartz holds to the thesis that the success of Japanese- 
American public school pupils depends more on the value orientations 
that differentiate them from Anglos than upon the value orientations 
held in common. Acculturation alone (i.e. , internalization of the 
values of the American culture) does not adequately account for their 
achievement. 
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In her study, Schwartz measured the values of a subsample 
of 254 Japanese -American children drawn from a larger measured 
sample of 2200 Los Angeles pupils in grades 6, 9, and 12. For these 
children 60% of the parents had graduated from high school and of 
those, one third of the mothers and 50% of the fathers had had some 
college although their backgrounds were both white- and blue-collar. 

When children from parents in these occupational categories were 
compared there was little difference with respect to demographic 
variables, performance in school, or values. Schwartz notes the 
high value of education for the Japanese both before and after immigration. 
Parents identify education as the major instrument for the occupational 
mobility of their children and have a ''fierce" drive for upward mobility 
(Caudill, 1952; Kitano, 1969). 

Results showed that Japanese were more expressive in their 
orientation toward school and more favorable toward formal school 
compliance and family authority than Anglos. They were also high in 
expressed independence from peers. However, they rejected the 
notion of individual autonomy and accepted the authority structure of 
both family and school. They were more likely than Anglos to "like 
school" and to think of it as a place to have fun. Their dependence on 
peer approval was related to achievement whereas this was not true 
of Anglos. Anglos were less accepting of formal school norms. 

Schwartz concluded that the comparatively higher achievement of 
Japanese -Americans is related more to the traditional Japanese cultural 
values than to acquired American values. 

The observations made by Schwartz were confirmed here in the 
posttest analysis of retest children. Oriental (primarily Japanese) 
children scored lower in Asocial than either Mexican- Americans or 
Negroes and higher than any other group on Social Conformity. They 
also scored lower on Adult Closeness than did either Anglos or Mexican- 
Americans and lower in Masculinity than the very Masculine Anglos. 

They were higher in Academic value than their low Academic Anglo 
classmates. 

When it came to value changes between pre- and posttest, Orientals 
were seen to decrease in Me First, Asocial, and Social Conformity. 
Perhaps the latter change was a function of their initially very high 
comformity. They were the most congruous with their teacher in values 
of any group and despite this initial high congruity, became moreso as 
the school year progressed. They were rated higher in Peer Relations 
than were Mexican -Americans but the latter group was rated lower than 
any other. It is interesting to note that the more like the teacher the 
Oriental is (i.e. , the higher the value congruity), the higher he is rated 
in Peer Relations and the lower he is rated in Masculinity. The same 
relationship holds for increasing congruity. It has already been noted 
that the reading scores of the Oriental are much higher than those of 
any other group. It was unfortunate that the Fall test group did not 
contain a sufficient number of Orientals for comparison with other 
ethnic groups. 



Anglos 



To review the literature relating to Anglo values would be 
impossible. Almost all studies in which other ethnic groups are 
examined use the Anglo as a comparison group. It is more or less 
assumed that he constitutes the norm for middle-class values --those 
values believed to prevail in the predominant American culture. 

Therefore, he is used as a "norm” against which those "less fortunate" 
are measured. As we have just seen, values of the Oriental are by 
no means less favorable for adjustment to and achievement in school 
but, rather, are much more favorable. Perhaps it is these values 
toward which schools should orient themselves although by the time 
the child reaches school it may well be too late. The subject of what 
the schools should and should not do with respect to "teaching" values 
is taken up in a later section. Meanwhile let us consider the Anglo 
in this study. 

First, and most important, is the lack of interest evidenced by 
Anglos in matters pertaining to school. In this respect he is not 
only inferior to the other three groups, but becomes even less motivated 
as the school year progresses. Even his teacher perceives his low 
motivation. In addition, he has a unique tendency to start out more 
masculine in his values than do most members of other ethnic groups 
and to become higher in masculinity as the year progresses. Thus, 
he likes those "manly" and "fearless" qualities of the stereotyped 
male. At the same time, he is less Asocial and lower in Me First than 
are either Negroes or Mexican -Americans and although having a lower 
Social Conformity value than the Oriental, is still more conforming than 
the other two groups. He also likes being close to adults better than does 
the Oriental, but so does the Mexican -American, and the Oriental is 
low in this value. 

It is fortunate that neither Masculinity nor Academic value affect 
his achievement insofar as can be determined from the analyses in 
this study. It is evident, nevertheless, that even when in a school where 
his classmates are predominantly Anglo and Oriental, he does not 
achieve as well as the Oriental. For the Anglo, Asocial value is 
negatively related to achievement. It is also interesting to note that 
while his congruity with the teacher differs only from that of the more 
congruous Oriental, that congruity is unrelated to achievement but is 
positively related to the ratings he receives in Classroom Behavior 
and Satisfactoriness. In terms of the values measured here, the Oriental 
"looks" more like the middle-class Anglo than the middle class Anglo does. 
Comparisons with other groups are probably contaminated by socioeconomic 
differences. 

In the Fall test group , using the revised VIC, there were 482 
Anglos in the integrated and middle to lower -middle class districts. 

These Anglo children had two characteristics which differentiated them 
from both Negroes and Mexican -Americans: (1) they scored lower in 

Asocial; (2) they scored lower in Academic. These findings are con- 
sistent with those from the Spring sample using the original VIC. 
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Mexican -Americans 



The Mexican- American child has been receiving a great deal of 
study of late and there is concern on the part of educators with respect 
to conflict in values between this subculture and the school. Hepner 
(1971) contends that children from Mexican- American backgrounds are 
misunderstood because they do not seem to conform to the middle - 
class values and standards of behaviors. In her study of Mexican- 
American achievers and underachievers as compared with Anglo- 
American achievers among ninth grade boys, she attempted to identify 
differences in values. Among the relevant findings were that Mexican- 
American boys, even though underachieving in school, (a) valued grades 
and education; (b) were closer emotionally to their peer group than to their 
parents than were Anglo boys; (c) rejected the American cultural value 
of "leadership;” and (d) resisted the American school and culture by 
retaining a healthy, masculine identity and not allowing themselves to 
become over-socialized. 

Other studies of Mexican-Americans have found that they score 
higher on family values and authoritarianism than do middle class 
Anglos (e.g. , Ramirez, 1967). Peck (1967) reported on a study done 
by himself and Diaz-Guerrero in which they found the cultural pattern 
of the Mexican-American national to be characterized by a close knit, highly 
emotionalized interdependence and dutifulness within a firmly authoritarian 
framework. Henderson and Merritt (1968) also found Mexican-Americans 
high in "extended family," in valuing family life, in preferring relatives 
as associates, and in desire to travel to visit relatives. 

Schwartz (1969) , as part of a larger survey, compared the values 
of 596 Mexican-American high school students with those of 453 
Anglos in the same school district. She found; (a) that there were some 
substantial differences when youth from similar socioeconomic backgrounds 
were compared; (b) that Mexican-American pupils from families of 
high socioeconomic status were more like Anglo pupils in value orientations 
than were those from lower socioeconomic status; (c) that differences 
in value orientation diminished from the ninth to the twelfth grade (a 
phenonmenon undoubtedly affected by the high drop-out rate of the 
Mexican-American); and (d) that Mexican-American pupils in integrated 
schools had value orientations more similar to those of Anglos than did 
those in more segregated schools. She also found that there were fewer 
differences in values between Anglo boys and girls than between Mexican- 
American boys and girls and that the value orientations of Mexican-American 
boys were more similar to those of Anglos than to those of their female 
counterparts. Mexican-Americans were as oriented toward school as were 
Anglos. However, larger proportions of Mexican-Americans than 
Anglos accepted wide -scope family authority, viewed their own destiny 
with resignation and their fellow man with caution, and were more 
concerned with disapproval of parents. Fewer Mexican-Americans were 
reluctant to settle conflicts by physical means and fewer liked inter- 
personal responsibility. Some of these value orientations were related to 
achievement but since they are not included in the VIC, they will not be 
discussed further. 
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From analysis of the posttest results of the Mexican -Americans 
it was found that they were higher in Asocial and Me First values and 
lower in Social Conformity than either Anglos or Orientals. They also 
increased in both Asocial and Me First as the school year progressed. 
They were also higher in Academic and lower in Masculinity than the 
Anglos, who were at the extremes in these values. They shared with 
the Angle a higher score in Adult Closeness than that attained by the 
Orientals. Although their values did not predict achievement, they 
did predict adjustment to school. Good classroom behavior was 
positively related to their scores on Social Conformity and negatively 
to their scores on Masculinity. They are the only group for which 
congruity with the teacher bears a relationship (positive) to reading 
scores. Increasing congruity is also related to achievement. 

Because the original Mexican -American group on whom the test 
was partially based lived in a segregated community at a poverty 
level and because within the two other school districts there were a 
large number of Mexican -Americans integrated either with Anglos and 
Orientals or with Negroes, the investigators decided to compare the 
values of these children. The results were as follows: (1) Mexican - 

American children in a segregated school valued school more than 
did those in integrated schools; (2) Mexican -American children in the 
predominantly Anglo and Oriental schools valued Social Conformity 
more than did those in the segregated school; (3) Mexican- American 
children in a predominantly Negro school district valued school less 
than did their non -Mexican- American classmates; (4) Mexican -American 
children in a predominantly Anglo and Oriental school district scored 
higher than their non- Mexican -American classmates in Asocial value 
and lower in Social Conformity. They were also lower in acceptance 
of the value of Adult Closeness. 

The Fall test sample, using the revised VIC, included 431 
Mexican- American children who were compared with 254 Negroes 
and 482 Anglos. These children are all in integrated schools and their 
socioeconomic level is middle of lower-middle class. Results of the 
comparisons showed that the major differentiating characteristic of the 
Mexican -American was his lower score in the dimension of Masculinity 
in which both Negroes and Anglos exceeded him. 

Teacher Perceptions of Children 

As Gorsuch (1971) has stated, teacher perceptions of children 
as reflected in ratings are generally conceded to be global in nature and 
subject to halo effects. They are also subject to other distortions. 

In this study, children were rated only once so there was no 
chance to evaluate shifts in perception over time, as Gorsuch did. 
However, it was possible to examine the structure of ratings through 
factor analysis and to compare ratings of values (teachers' perceptions 
of values held by children) with the actual values of those children. 

This latter process is the inverse of relating values to ratings when 
ratings are considered as criteria. 
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Finally, it was possible to determine to what extent ratings 
were related to achievement. That is, which perceptual variables 
weigh most heavily in the prediction of child achievement. It is 
impossible to determine whether it is that the child who does well in 
school is perceived as being higher in these variables as a function of 
his achievement or whether, on the other hand, that the child who has 
these characteristics is also the one who achieves. Further research 
would be required to determine the direction of the causal arrow but 
it is suspected that there is an interaction between the two. That is, 
the teacher perceives achieving children favorably in other respects 
but children who are favorable in other respects are also, most 
likely, achieving better than those who are not. Thus, favorably 
perceived children may be subject to teacher favoritism, leading 
to achievement, and unfavorably perceived children may be subject 
to teacher rejection, leading to underachievement. Similarly, well 
behaved children are probably favorably perceived in other respects 
and these children may be subject to the favoritism not accorded to 
badly behaved children. 

First, identification of the structure of the 13 ratings was based 
on a factor analysis of these ratings. Three factors emerged and 
although not named, the first was one in which maj or loadings were 
for good behavior, and the values associated with it- -social 
conformity, submissiveness and unselfishness, non-asocial behavior, 
getting along with classmates, and being a girl. The child who fit 
this description was liked by the teacher. The second factor was 
one in which the child was liked because he was a good "student"-- 
that is, he was high in academic motivation and ability. He was also 
one who liked people and got along well with classmates as well as 
practiced good health habits. The third rating factor was one which 
included only two variables --aesthetic appreciation and liking for 
physical relationships with adults. That these two should fall together 
is interesting in view of two other findings from previous study, namely: 
(1) these two ratings are irrelevant to teachers and unrelated to most 
values; and (2) the corresponding two dimensions of value as measured 
by the test consistently bore positive relationships to each other when 
the aesthetic dimension was still part of the test. It would seem that 
teachers have two types of "satisfactory children". One is a "good 
child" and the other is a "good student". The former would seem to 
be more satisfactory than the latter since Satisfactoriness loaded .62 
on factor I and only . 37 on factor II. The only other overlap between 
the two was with respect to getting along with peers. 

Next, it is instructive to look at perceptions of children as related 
to the actual values of children by sex, grade, and ethnic group. As 
has been reiterated, boys are perceived negatively while girls are 
perceived positively. This is not a new finding since the research lit- 
erature is replete with similar findings. When it comes to conformity 
between ratings and values, however, we find boys rated higher than 
girls in both Asocial Behavior and Me First characteristics although 
they do not score higher on these dimensions in the group rated. Girls, 
on the other hand, are rated higher in Academic Motivation, Adult 
Closeness, Social Conformity, Academic Ability, Classroom Behavior, 
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Peer Relations, and Satisfactoriness. They score higher than boys 
only in Adult Closeness, Sociability, and Social Conformity. Further- 
more, they do not achieve any more than boys do with respect to reading 
and despite the fact that Academic Ability is correlated with achievement, 
are probably no more capable. 



When it comes to grades, second-graders receive the most 
favorable ratings and third- grade rs , the least favorable. The only 
instances in which ratings coincided with actual values were as follows: 

1. First graders and second-graders were rated higher than and 
scored higher than third in Academic Motivation. 

2. Second graders were rated as less Asocial and scored lower 
in this value than first graders. 

In all other respects the perceptions were either in conflict with, or 
simply irrelevant to the children’s actual values. For example, third 
grade children were rated more Asocial than either first or second, 
but their Asocial score was significantly lower than that of either 
first or second grade children. Third grade children were rated as less 
satisfactory with respect to other aspects of personal and school 
adjustment than either first or second but their dominance and selfish- 
ness (Me First) was less than that of second- graders who, in turn, 
were higher in this undesirable characteristic than were first grade 
children despite their “favorable” ratings. Furthermore, these 
negatively perceived third grade children were more congruous with 
their teacher in values than were first-graders who, nevertheless, 
were rated higher than third in Social Conformity, Academic Motivation, 
Academic Ability, and Peer Relations. 

It is interesting to note that the perception by teachers of decreasing 
Academic Motivation and the coincident decrease in Academic value 
is accompanied by a decrease in achievement relative to grade level. 

In this one respect, perceptions are consistent. Their inconsistencies 
need further exploration but is is hypothesized (1) that the first-grader 
is permitted more latitude in his adjustment and that by the end of eight 
months in school (the time when ratings were made), he has “settled 
down" quite a bit; (2) the second-grader has settled down even more 
and is at a cooperative and unrebellious age; and (3) the third-grader 
is better aware of what he “ought" to do but is beginning to question 
authority and to be “turned off" by school and more "turned on by his 
own social life. This last hypothesis is supported by the finding of 
increasing sociability throughout the grades. 

Finally, ethnic comparisons provide interesting insights . The 
Anglo is correctly perceived by his teacher as being less academically 
motivated than the Negro, Oriental, or Mexican-American. He 
scores lower than any of these groups in Academic value despite the 
fact that he achieves almost as well as the Oriental and far better than 
either the Negro or Mexican-American. The Negro is perceived as 
being more sociable than either the Anglo or Oriental but the on y 
difference in values between him and these two groups is in selfishness 
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and dominance in which he is significantly higher. The Oriental is 
correctly perceived as being more socialized than other groups. His 
high rating in Social Conformity and low rating in Asocial Behavior are 
consistent with his scores in the same values. He is also correctly 
perceived as being higher in Academic Ability than others since his 
reading scores are higher. He is not, however, higher in Academic 
value. The Mexican -American child is correctly perceived as being 
more selfish and dominant than either Orientals or Anglos since 
he scores higher in Me First than do members of these groups. The 
same holds true for Asocial Behavior in which he is rated higher than 
all others and scores higher than Anglos or Orientals in Asocial value. 
Interestingly, he is rated higher than Anglos in Sociability but lower 
than all others in Peer Relations. Evidently, the teacher perceives 
him as having intensive interpersonal relations of a negative sort. 

What can be concluded from these comparisons? First, 
teacher perceptions seem quite distorted by the factor of sex and, 
to a lesser extent, that of grade level. When it comes to examining 
the relationship between ratings and actual values by ethnic group, 
however, perception is apparently much less distorted. In general, 
to attain the most favorable ratings from a teacher, a child should be 
(1) a girl; (2) an Oriental; (3) a second-grader; (4) high in Social 
Conformity value; (5) low in Asocial value; (6) well-behaved in class; 
and (7) an academic achiever. 

To determine to what extent ratings (subjective criteria) were 
related to reading scores (objective criteria), a multiple regression 
of ratings on reading scores for those 465 children whose scores were 
available was computed. The results are shown in Table 68 below. 

Table 68. Multiple Regression of Ratings in the Prediction of 
Reading Scores (N=611) 
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Peer Relations 


. 506 


. 347 


<.01 


Academic Motivation 


. 517 


.239 


<.01 


Asocial Behavior 


.523 


-. 265 


<.01 


Adult Closeness 


.528 


-. 054 
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Social Conformity 


. 530 


. 349 


<.01 



It can be seen from Table 70 that the ratings entering into the 
regression equation involve, excluding ability, adjustment to the school 
situation in behavioral and motivational terms. It is interesting that the 
teacher's liking for the child (in terms of the rating of "Satisfactoriness ") 
does not enter into the equation but liking for closeness to adults does 
despite its non- significant correlation with achievement. This finding 
would seem to negate the notion that teachers favor those children who 
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achieve. Farther fuel can be added to the controversial fire by- 
recalling that although girls are better -liked by teachers, they do not 
achieve more. On the other hand, Orientals are the highest achievers 
and best-liked group. To add to the confusion, second-grade children 
are the best liked but not the highest achievers to their grade. The 
reader is left to his own conclusions. Regardless of the truth of 
the matter, it is contorting to know that teachers tend to like most 
children even when their behavior is maladaptive and their achievement 

below par. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Implications of Research Findings for Educators 

There are two basic questions concerning values and education: 

(1) Do the values of children bear any relationship to adjustment to and 
achievement in school? and (2) does the school have any right to "teach” 
values? This project has addressed itself to the first question but 
every research worker has a right to express an opinion or, more 
aptly, make a value judgment when it comes to the second question. 

The original proposal to develop the Values Inventory for Children 
was inspired by the concern of educators with the values of school 
children, particularly in the elementary grades. This concern is two- 
fold: (1) values nourished in the schools must be commensurate with the 

emotional and social well-being of the child who is developing into the 
future citizen; (2) values are believed to be related to achievement in 
school. 

According to Schwartz (1969), the relationship between values and 
personal activity leading to various measures of scholastic success, 
particularly for Anglo pupils, is well documented in sociological 
literature. She cites Brim (1954), Brookover (1962), Central Advis or y 
Council for Education (1967), Kahl (1953), Rosen (1956), Rosenberg 
(1965), Straus (1962), and the U. S. Office of Education (1966). Her 
work also bears out the differential relationships between values and 
achievement as a function of sex, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status 
(Schwartz, 1969; 1970). In the application of the VIC, results were 
not so gratifying but it is to be remembered that they were based on 
only 30 items and seven dimensions, not all of which could be expected 
to relate to achievement. Suffice it to say that it seems evident that 
values do play some role in achievement and that they most certainly 
play a role in adjustment to school and society. The preliminary study 
of delinquents and nondelinquents in Appendix J provides sufficient 
evidence that the values of delinquents are quite different from those 
of children who do not come into conflict with society. Further evidence 
that delinquents reject middle class values and the usual means of obtaining 
middle class goals can be found in Landis and Scarpitti (1965) and 
Scarpitti (1965). If values can be altered and if they affect social 
adjustment to such a degree as to lead to delinquency or criminal behavior, 
such alterations would seem justified in the. interests of both the individual 
and the society in which he lives. 

Greenberger and Sorensen (1971) and Greenberger, et al. (1971) 
have been much concerned with the problem of psychosocial maturity. 

They point out that since Dewey, American educators have been 
"familiar with the view that schools should attempt to influence the 
moral and social development of the child as directly as they promote 
academic goals" (Greenberger and Sorensen, 1971, p. 1). Clausen 
(1963) has argued that: 
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. . . in any democratic society where social origins are associated 
with grossly varying cultural orientations, the attainment 
of responsible citizenship by the bulk of the population is 
largely dependent on the educational system. The assimilation 
of ethnic and other minorities requires that agents from 
outside the family provide orientation to the larger society 
and its values.. .Further, if alienation of large segments of 
the population is to be avoided, the moral commitment of 
citizens to the dominant values of the society is also requisite 
(pp. 154-155). 

Greenberger and Sorensen (1971) point our that any attempt to 
specify non-academic goals for schools is likely to encounter strong 
resistance. They attribute this partly to the belief that the selection 
of specific goals must be based on value judgments and there is a wide 
variation in attitudes and behaviors which are valued in this society. 
Cloward and Jones (1963) believe that the difficulties Negro children 
encounter in school are attributable to the failure of the school to 
recognize the distinctive systems of values and goals of minority 
groups. This belief is supported by Cheyney (1966) who states that 
teachers of the disadvantaged generally come from middle-class back- 
grounds and have middle -class values and attitudes which are in conflict 
with those of children raised in slum areas. Hepner (1971) argues 
that schools should be changed to reflect cultural differences and 
teachers retrained to understand cultural values different from their 
own. In a personal interview, she was quoted as saying: "It would be 

foolish and destructive to overwhelm the Mexican -Arne rican boy with 
Anglo cultural values , and to make him over to fit the school s rigid 
stratum. " She believes that underachieving Mexican-American students 
are better adjusted and have more self-esteem than their Anglo class- 
mates but their adjustment is to their peers rather than to the school 
or teacher. In the study of the VIC the opposite was found- -Mexican- 
Americans were least able to get along with their classmates and quite 
high in liking for school and teacher. 

There are several things to be said concerning the debate over 
"right" or "responsibility" of the school with respect to inculcating 
values. First, it seems obvious that regardless of whether or not 
the schools make a deliberate attempt to impart values, they will do 
so. The real question is what values does the taxpayer want them to 
impart and to what extent does he want "value education" to compete 
with technical education? It can be assumed that no parent wishes his 
child to fail in school nor does any parent wish to have his child become a 
"behavior problem. " On the other hand, there is great concern among 
some ethnic minorities that some values imparted by the schools are in 
conflict with some values that they hold to be important in their 
subcultures. Therefore, it behooves the educational system to 
delineate those values necessary for adjustment to and success in 
school, as well as those necessary for adjustment to and success in 
society. On the other hand, where a subculture clings to a value which 
is detrimental to its goals (as, for example, the Mexican-American 
who places high value on education but also expouses the concept of 
"machismo") some resolution is necessary. 
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Second, it behooves the educational s ystem to reevaluate its goals 
with respect to achievement. In other words, it is necessary to redefine 
the concept of "success" both in school and society. The basic 
American tenet has always been one of upward mobility wherein one 
hoped that each succeeding generation would attain an occupational 
status higher than that of the one before. This is patently not 
possible. If everyone is a professional, who will do the non -profess ional 
work so necessary to keep the wheels of society turning? Furthermore, 
not all citizens are attuned to professionalism. Orientals and Jews 
are very much oriented toward professions. Mexican -America ns have 
been shown to be more more attuned to technical occupations . If the 
schools attempt to establish criteria of "success" for children, those 
who cannot (either because of inability of disinclination) meet these 
criteria are destined to be disillusioned and dissatisfied with their lot 
in life. There are, of course, certain basic skills that must be 
attained for survival. Children must learn to read. They must learn 
to handle mathematics if they are to function in a world full of numbers. 
They must also learn how to get along with other people. There would 
seem to be no reason why any child cannot be sufficiently socialized 
to be a responsible and considerate citizen while, at the same time, 
maintaining his own unique set of values. It is the opinion of this 
writer that the school has no right to "teach" any values unnecessary 
for preparation for adult membership in this variegated society. 

The schools in this country are the last bastion of the conservative, 
white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant ethic--an ethic that is rapidly changing 
in such a manner as to devalue work as an end in itself and to supplant 
the work ethic with an increasing humanistic orientation. It has been 
suggested that the measure of a nation should not be its Gross National 
Product but its Gross National Happiness (see Time, 1972) . The shift 
in values is from economic to social, creative, and recreative. If 
this shift in values reduces the incidence of heart attacks, ulcers, and 
nervous breakdowns it would seem to be desirable. Perhaps the fact 
that the ethic of the schools is incompatible with that of many segments 
of society is at the root of the general diminishing interest childrt.n 
have in school and the alarming rate of those who do not find school 
either relevant or rewarding. 

We have a long way to go in identifying those values the school 
is obligated to impart and those it should avoid imparting. Because of 
the diversity of cultures in this country, it would seem reasonable that 
the schools should adapt in such a manner as to expose children to a 
wide variety of value systems while refraining from i mposing a ny of 
them. Before this can be done, many current teachers and administrators 
will need to be replaced by new, more flexible, educators. It is 
certainly imperative that something be done to retain the enthusiasm 
of children with respect to learning because those who drop out of 
school become parents of the next generation and it is the parents who 
provide children with their initial value orientations. 
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APPENDIX A 



Teacher’s Name: 



Grade: 



RATING SCALES 

This form is for purpose of finding out how you* as a teacher who 
understands the pupils in your class, would rate each of the students 
listed with respect to several characteristics* 

For each characteristic you are given a scale and a description* Try 
to consider each child in comparison with all other children in his or her 
age group* Please rate all children listed on one characteristic before 
going to the next. These scales are independent and it is very possible 
t hat a child will be high on some* low on some, and moderate on others. 

Your rating is made simply by circling a number next to the child’s 
name which shows the position in which you would place him on the 

scale. 
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ID Name Rating (circle one) 





1 -s 


l > 


•\ t i. 1 * * 4 -1 * ' • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 '. f > 


*> 


. V. *./ ^ * \ ) 1 ! 1 ) \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 1‘> 




AK*)u:V)4 !*!:« 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I* Sociability: 


IbO 


b 


M,'Z : V l / \« • s * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Seeks out and enjoys the 


l 7 7 


5 


Chav l c* h u \ 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


company of peers* Prefers 
groups to the companion* 


1 7* 


b 


i-v.vri JH.H 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ship of only one friend* 


l H 


S 


HSt.l «: •< GA.-V 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b 




t HO 


5 




l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


tries to be with a 


1 Hi 


r > 


MA 7 v 'T U s* r« 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


group of children 


I p »i 


b 


,u;ifi\s o-ittT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Usually 


lb? 


b 


\ U.’Ut) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 


lb? 


5 


KACAi\ .1 Vi!.s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4. Seldom 

5. Rarely 


1 t'f 


5 


ncn uomn 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b 




irt* 


5 


riAi suKiim e-AM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l<»5 


5 


MOJ-l.iO JU'ih 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1H3 


5 


MUMiY 4i\f 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




in 


5 


KlCr » vJS t. AC 1* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




U6 


*5 


X I V !r !A LU »• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Lf>'t 


5 


sci.li cvr-iiMi/*. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




\yr 


S 


S r h I Mf.lfl-'-i 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l hi 


*i 


stiv . ■»:; .visa : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


5 


T!)i\^ . S ) l. •. ‘-x • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 {V* 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 AO 


b 


W* l SM uf">l : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 *t i 


b 


Y»r*» s ! , *lh M ! v» • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 
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ID Name Rating (circle one) 





IV 4 ) 




<\ 1 « l » * i .1 • * • 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 v> 




\»_V\ : \ ) l '.I •*» » 


1 


2 


3 


4 

• 


5 




1 /> 


*; 


/vroc ’• » ) 4 rn • ! 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1L Health Habits: 


1 bO 


•> 


\ -:M /. -V « 


% 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Practices and shows 


i?7 


5 


chav :/ r.v n i\ \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


evidence of habits of 


1 tH 


s 


l; VANS JM.M 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


cleanliness and hygiene. 


l 71 


*> 


K-l.t *: *•* OA. Y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 <0 


5 


vr< -:IT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


shows evidence of 






MAV> -r U 


1 








e 


l HI 


r > 


2 


3 


4 


D 


cleanliness-- — 




















l r »l 


•5 


• i 1 1 * * > I i\S ( ) j l* * 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Usually 
















2. Frequently 


It) .7 


»> 


HCN»\ U.0Y 5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. Sometimes 


















4. Seldom 


L h?. 


5 


KA>mU\ .1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Rarely 


IH 


5 


KCiN'J HOWL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 Hi 


5 


riATSiM*:,»m r,\.-y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l <»*> 


5 


MOi- 1.4*1 JU'N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l r >3 


3 


MU3 < Of A I. <1 


1 


2* 


3 


4 


5 




113 


5 


kICHiaOS t*.VU» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




U6 


*i 


XlVirtA 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 






5 


sci ill 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




137 


*> 


sn ifi non •> 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




lb/ 


‘> 


stiv.n:; sus.v: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 HS 


5 


T S )L 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


3 


\i4!H'mY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 AO 


3 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 A 1 


3 


Yl|M- * *■ IK’' S 1 1 Vi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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137 



TD 



Name 



Rating (circle one) 





1 's 


!> 


•\l t t * 1 * .1 • • ! . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


b 


\».V A ‘.Ml L 1 :> \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 

• 


5 




l 7 b 


«; 


ak'js: ivn r « * i ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


HI. Academic Motivation: 


ibO 


b 


JL/ C \ :l 1/ V .J *« 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Participates with enthus - 


i 7 7 


5 


Cm av :/. C' n m 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


iasm in activities related 


l fa 


s 


liVA-t*. J«l;l f 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


to learning. Displays 
interest in learning. 


l?) 




HXiit’-f iiA.v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




i '*0 


«** 


iC.*/ %l IS MM -Ml 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


participates enthus- 


HI 


5 


HA V *» T i i :< *.V ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


iastically in learning 


i r >i 


5 


>\ I •»•’* ( *\:> < ) it* |i 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


activities 


ir>? 


b 


1.1. if > 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Usually 

2. Frequently 


U>2 


b 


KAdA i \ .1 * i i S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 


LVf 


5 


KI M'* 1 1 Ct I ' • L 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Rarely 


UH 


5 


rtArsurj'm C-V.y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


* 


w»*> 


5 


md; i./i ;iuM“ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




isa 


5 


fUJu t Or A i ; I 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




135 


b 


kICimaos r. a ->..)> 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l .56 


*5 


< ! V if ! A LH * : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l6o 


5 


scr.n ;vf4i hi /*. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




H7 


H 


sri.l'i :»•* M u:i •: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16 f 


*5 


*> T 1 !iU!iA : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


5 


TO:<a;s n*«. u. •* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 56 


5 


dlLSr.-l \H!H|.|/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 41 


‘> 


w u t 1 a.iim. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




t 4 J 


■> 


Y‘l* i* • MS*.' SI 1 V i 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ID 



IV. Closeness to Adults : 

Seeks close physical 
relationships with adults; 
physically affectionate* 



tries to get physi- 
cally close to adults-*- -- 

1. Usually 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 

5. Rarely 




Name Rating (circle one) 



1 


6 


\\ ■ f . f »* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


)/,o 


»» 


M’l 1. 1 •» \ 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 7c 


S 


AN*):.* . » i 4 ! ; ! 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ISO 


s 


\l »'C\ :l I' V • > < 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l 7 7 


5 


cm w / r.v nit \ 


l 


2 

1 


3 


4 


5 


1 M 


s 


UV.\:r, JMiif 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i n 


*> 


i m.i i • t;.\. v 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l'\0 


5 


iC.l /U:*; m u - 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i‘ii 


*» 


MA-V V UH X.AMh 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 s l 


«5 


Ml O'.WkS < 1 >h U 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


M 


b 


u. jy > 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i H? 


S 


1 \ *«*.5, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


IV* 


0 


Kt.m 11 OH \* L 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l»H 


5 


mai $>:#•-*.» • Til <:\ y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c 

•# 


lob 


5 


*4m; i ./) jii v- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ISA 


*> 


MIJ\ t V> A J. ’» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


in 


*> 


,<ICV*< ».JS A < • H 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Uo 


*5 


.< t V 1: *J> UJ.'\ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l 66 


5 


SCt.11 CYMTli!/. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i;;7 


b 


SIMM (;? n r.Ht* •; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


16/ 


5 


STI.V.’Ma Mis A': 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 iS 


5 


1 n.i it . S J£ «*' *’b 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 19 


*> 


WlLSi.i 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


140 


b 


WtttOM v.fH J ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


m 


*> 


YMM-i Mh *- Ml VI 


f 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ID 



Name 



Rating (circle one) 





1 


*» 


v 1 • t . » i 1 * * * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






*> 


\*y \ • \ ) ) » i ; \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 




.>)4 1 1 ; ; ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


V. Asocial Behavior 


i‘->0 


s 


SL ?'C\ : 1 i ' 5 i • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Is amused by* the dis- 


i?r 


‘i 


Chav ./. it.ii \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


comfort of others. Enjoys 


1 /H 


h 


uv.vr. J'i »? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


seeing others upset, or 


i ?i 




FGt.i • GA. v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


property defaced or damag- 
ed. Breaks rules of 


140 


5 


•>ca/u :^ w* •:» r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


society. 


1 U 




HA -/ *' T i' *. *V< l ** : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l r >l 


»> 


u.;<; t.ys < i *>t- 1 r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


approves of (oz does) 




*> 


H0\*{1\ U JO 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


asocial acts 


Ih2 


*5 


KA>»M.i\ .IV It A 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Usually 

2. Frequently 


IV* 


5 


KC: NO IICtlML 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. Sometimes 


















4. Seldom 




5 


riA rs*l.*-a» T£J GAY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Rarely 


















lo*> 


5 


.10 v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 SY 


$ 


fltjN <,Y A J 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




tvi 


5 


ICr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




U6 


*> 


LO * . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16'> 


5 


$0:1 1 ; Yf* Th I ;• 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




r.»7 


*> 


SH:! fi a r-H.hl •- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16/ 




STt v a;. visa*: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 Vi 


r > 


T O.Jrf : )t: .. * » 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 J\» 


r > 


rtKS** i V‘i'0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




160 


h 


A < f ! M . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 '.1 


‘i 


Y0 # » * * H ' Mi vr ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 





186 



VX Aesthetics: 

Seeks out sensory exper- 
iences (seeing, hearing, 
smelling, touching). 



eager to attend to 

sensory stimuli 

1. Usually 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 

5. Rarely 



ID 




Name 


1Y5 


3 


41.1 [ V i .J »* 1 


14<> 


H 


\«.V A \ )0 1 1 :> \ 


176 


5 


AN‘)i: :•>') 4 rii il 


150 


5 


MAC\ it if. 3' * » '« 


177 


5 


chav ./ r.vii.tn 


1 78 


3 


l:VA-r; 


17* 


5 


F 01.’ 1. i : '* OAKY 


180 


5 


•ic.87 \LV> IHM-.a 


181 


5 


MAM/VlUl K-.HLN 


181 


5 


.i! <*Hh ir 


152 


5 


HONDA l.I.'JVt) 


182 


5 


K A» >,V J 1 .IVU.S 


184 


5 


KCNO 11CHAFL 


183 


5 


MAT SO KOTO 0AI1Y 


L <>3 


5 


MOM 00 JtJMr 


15 3 


5 


MtJMnY AKif 


135 


5 


Kich»:vjs t.Ai.n 


136 


5 


41 VB 1A 


16'» 


5 


scm 1 OYNlhlA 


137 


5 


stfim or nr.Ht % 


16/ 


5 


STI-V.nii SUSAN 


133 


5 


TUiiH^S OCuOK.'h 


I 19 


‘5 


WU.ST.-i WIH.HY 


140 


3 


wuiotii unm 


141 


3 


YUMtl l: IF* A Sit Vi 



Rating (circle one) 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

* 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 



5 



ID 



Name 



Rating (circle one) 



VTL, Social Conformity; 

Behaves in such a manner 
as to conform to the expecta- 
tions of aaults. Doing what 
one should do. Being 
responsible. 



— — does what he (she) 
should do — -- 



1. 


Usually 


2. 


Frequently 


3. 


Sometimes 


4. 


Seldom 


5. 


Rarely 



i 



1 76 


6 


•\ l « f » * . 1 •» * lv 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l/.o 


6 


\t_V A ’. \ >0 L 1 :> \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l 70 


6 


4MOr:r> )4 UK I 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


loo 


6 


it 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1?7 


5 


chav ;/. imi \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 75 


6 


UVAN-. JODI 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17 J 


5 


fraai-v ga, v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l HO 


5 


GC.i/ M'rS VIM-nI r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I'il 


5 


MA^A '* »I U 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


l r >l 


5 


.!l*U*!NS OihtT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


152 


5 


HQW;1A I.I.UY.) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


162 


5 


K AGa.J A .1 VH.S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1H 


5 


KdaG 11 Oil M L 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


hh 


5 


HAT SI 1 WiT I) 0 A.':Y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


165 


5 


MOM .40 JUM- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


153 


5 


MU*. <aY A T a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


135 


5 


KlC*“ iXOS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


136 


5 


< IV i: 1A 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


166 


5 


SCI il 1 CYNlhlA 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


137 


6 


SH I?* gf r-u.m- S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


167 


5 


STI.V.jlS SUSA': 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


135 


5 


T IJi’ H : :> .)Cu-5,<. : .*» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 J9 


5 


W 1 i-S* . i . VU IUmV 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


140 


6 


WHlGhl •; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14! 


6 


YUM* 1 *;)M S 1 1 Vi" * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




188 



202 



* 


ID 

1 VS 


S 


Name 

U i l .» i -l »•* i. 


1 


Rating (circle one) 
2 3 4 5 






S 


\t.vA n l i ; \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 

• 


5 




170 


H 


AN’>C ivn mil 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


VUL Masculinity — 


130 


S 


1L/' C \ :! U-V ..»•■* 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Femininity: 






chav.:/. c* n u \ 












177 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Is interested in things 


1 /S 


*> 


li V AN*; J'J’.H 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


typical of his (her) sex. 


















IT J 


5 


F GA.xV 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Very masculine 

2. Somewhat masculine 


ISO 


5 


•iCMMir; -un-.»r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. Has mixed interests 


iSl 
















4. Somewhat feminine 


*> 


HA-'/ v -fll K. AS l u 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Very feminine 


1*51 




.1 1 t'»G t »\$ <*Hh tr 












5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




13? 


5 


HCINII *\ U.OY ) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




ih2 


3 


ka»;a.j\ .jvus 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




iH 


5 


KCJ‘43 UOHAfL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




IS* 


5 


MArSUf'IHTl) CA/.r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




lo5 


5 


MOM .40 JlJ-'.h 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


* 


153 


5 


MU f . <mY Ar:t 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




133 


*5 


KlCr*»«vjS CYCV 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




U6 


5 


< I V 1: IA UJ:*n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




160 


3 


SCMt CYNDiIa 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




107 


5 


STMN Sfnu.HI-^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16/ 


3 


*»tlv.:oo susa-: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 VS 


3 


TO.?*:* )CuHSC*;> 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 19 


5 


wit.S'M 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




140 


3 


UK I Oh f \ \i’!M : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




141 


S 


YOM'I MM SI 1 Vi * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ID 



Name 



Rating (circle one) 





i '*> 


6 


•\ l. i. 1 » * i »l * ’ K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




!'»*> 


6 


•v.\/a *.\ )*i 1 1 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 76 


5 


Afor. tvu ni si 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


IX. "Me First": 


150 


6 


.It AC \ •:! I/ V. l l 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Behaves in such a manner 


1^7 


5 


Chav/ ;/ cy ii.ii % 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


as to get what he (she) wants. 


t /H 


5 


i;v.vr> juot 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Seeks the active and/or 


179 


5 


fown.u oa. y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


dominant position. Prefers 


















not to share. 


ISO 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l Hi 


5 


MAf*A>nrn :<*v<iu 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


behaves in a domin- 


l *>i 


5 


•i 1 00 t NS <1 it: t r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ant manner 


152 


5 


HOMin .1.1.1 1Y0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Usually 


Ui2 


5 


ka«;aj\ .ivn.s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. Frequently 


















3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 


iVf 


5 


kcjmo ii cm Art 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Rarely 


i*n 


5 


MAlSHKiiTf) CA ;Y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




165 


5 


MOM .40 JUM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




153 


5 


MU». < »Y AT it 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




135 


5 


KlCHvKJS CA^.ll 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1.16 


5 


.<IVI:IA UJ»*. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




166 


5 


seen i cynthia 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




137 


5 


STUM UP m Chi \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




167 


5 


STIV.US SUSA*; 


• 

1 

* 

t 


2 


3 


4 


5 




t 3H 


5 


Tij.;«< :s iCi.o;<; .» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 J9 


5 


WltSC.l 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




140 


»> 


W'UOHV *Ui!M; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




141 


6 


YUM*! MP A Mivr ! 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



2 1 
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ID 



Rating (circle one) 



Name 





1 7*» 


‘> 


Ui.l * I K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 A o 


9 


ALVA . \ >1 !.. t S \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 

• 


5 




t 7> 


9 


i » 1 4 i •* : I 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X* Academic Ability: 


ISO 


b 


; :t IM -. » •« 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The potential the child 


i n 


5 


CHAV :*./ 1 i It \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


has for learning as evidenc- 


1 m 


9 


jm: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ed by intelligence test scores 
and/or general response 


17 i 


9 


IrOU.irV c;,\. V 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


to learning tasks. 


HO 


5 


;c.i/ \t. :S MM-.lT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 HI 


9 


HA'V •*. ru •• vun 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


----potential for 


1 ‘»I 


9 


Ml ;*WNS < ) >1- tr 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


learning — -- 


IS? 


b 


MON:) A U.J'O 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. Unusually high 

2. Higher than average 


ihZ 


b 


K A<>/« ; \ .1 V « J.S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. Average 

4. Lower than average 


i>* 


5 


KO‘l'» MOM'LL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Low 


I'H 


9 


mat rii r >v.r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1<»*> 


5 


mm:- i ./) ju m 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




194 


9 


MUS<tY .via 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




139 


*5 


x!i> ».vlS VCN 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




136 


*5 


< I V ir t A 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16o 


9 


SCI :1 1 CVhlHlr. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




i 37 


9 


STUN :; ! -nun *; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


• 


16/ 


9 


STtV .MS MJfiA'I 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


9 


111 .: .<«.:■> )L..'K. '> 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


9 


\t4!lii4‘/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 AO 


S 


W«tOM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




i A 1 


9 


ynr.M ? mi a siivi * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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2j 5 



4W * V1 * £ ' < * r ‘* 



XL Classroom Behavior: 

Extent to which the child 
exhibits behavior which 
indicates lack of adjuctment 
to the classroom (talks out 
of turn, plays when he (she) 
should be working, disrupts 
others, fails to pay attention 
etc. ) 



— --creates problems by 
classroom behavior 

1. Usually 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 

5. Rarely 




ID 



1 7 s 

1 

1 7 ’> 

IV) 
l 7 7 
1 7'i 
171 

mo 

l*il 
1 *51 
li>? 

IV* 
PH 
1<>5 
1 *H 
IVi 
l to 
1 V> 

l :>r 
\ h 

l J9 
1 AO 
l 'tl 



Name Rating (circle one) 





\l : 1 / i I*’*. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


»» 


\*.»/ \ *. \ j 1 » 1 ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




AN-)?: YU *«*.! 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


s 


•JL *' S :l I.* • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b 


CM AV / t;* H <1 \ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


S 


4;V \T» J»l H 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


S 


HU. I »• * tiA, v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ii 


iC.i/ \L*s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


n 


MAsV v '*.l II A <1 * .* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


s 


•<!•;«» ixs <ns:ir 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


•> 


u.-)r > 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


$ 


K \ .JVUS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


*5 


Kl/I # 5 t. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


MAS S IK.'TO r \. y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


MOM./) JUM- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


*> 


MU\ <-«Y \j.t 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




IC»* \ »0S C V<.)l 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


•5 


<17:* l/» LU 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


S 


SCI 14 C'hlM!/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




SH I?; ;'/• n r.W •; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


*5 


STS v ..M;» ‘.USA’: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r > 


IIPM .S )fu ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


'» 


W I *. S «' . 


1 


2 


M 

3 


4 


5 


*> 


W ! < I OH I iMUJ; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


S 


Y!|MM MI- A St 1 V r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



XD 



Name 



Xtt. Peer Relations: 

Extent to which the child 
gets along with and is liked 
by other children in class. 



-works and plays 

well with other 
children — — 

1. Usually 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

4. Seldom 

5. Rarely 




l **‘J 


*» 


u . i 


1 .! • ' 


l v» 


5 


\».*/ % . \ 


)•} \ i » ; 


l v> 


H 


, 


) 4 ! »» . I 


150 


5 




t 1/ v . r * 


1*7 


r> 


CMAV / 


u u \ 


l f a 


*> 


l:V.Vr* 


JH ) f 


170 


5 


h:u ♦ • 


r# \.‘ y 


140 


5 


■iC U M. 


vV*...»T 


IH1 


**> 


HA. 7 *' * 


ft! * *V< t U 


l r »l 


5 


1 i f * 1 *sS < 1 v t 1 1 


152 


6 


HCNH \ 


t.t.UVO 


IhZ 


5 


KA0-, < 


\ .j *» •!! s 


1H 


5 


Kc:r, 


* i a i3* l 


lHi 


5 


MAi'S’J 1 


MfJ (' A • l Y 


U>b 


*> 


HH? ■!./) .IU H 


15 3 


5 


MU*. 


s’ A J J 


135 


5 


* I C ‘f » 


VJS cvt.lt 


136 


5 


<IVf: t 


A LU **. 


166 


5 


SCi.l 1 


;>m Hi/ 


137 


6 


SH I 


:;r n r.Hi 


16/ 


5 


STI V . 


• !.; susa : 


1 


5 


JU.I A : 


S )|‘ ,.U 


i 


6 


W KS»‘ 


; 


1 AO 


5 


W'U'i* 


T ** <. i’ ! ' J : 


1 M 


‘» 


YM'.H t 


\lk A t 1 V 
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i 



Rating (circle otae) 

* 

# 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



f 



ID Name Rating (circle one) 





m 


*> 


•U L I »f .1 Om* !v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l'»o 


b 


U.VA \ ) ’ l I.U 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




i 7o 


5 


Afvoi: jyi ^ ro-ii 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


XJJL Summary Evaluations: 


160 


K 


\ •:!. 1 /. \>> .. J’ ■* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


How satisfied are you. 


177 


5 


CM A V*./. <;v 11 Mf 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


as a teacher, with all 
aspects of the child -- 


i rn 


5 


liVAN’i JH.H 


1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17 J 


*> 


FCl. t i: 3 0A.CV 


2 


3 


4 


5 


academic, social, and 


personal? 


no 


5 


OC.M/AtlS IMV-ir 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




ni 


H 


HA-3/ v irU K.V-cl 6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


----an enjoyable child 


ni 


5 


MI .v; { »\S < 1 ih IT 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


to have in class 


i*>2 


5 


HONDA l.t'lY*.) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1* Usually 
2. Frequently 


ibZ 


5 


KAMA i \ JVU.i 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3, Sometimes 

4. Seldom 


I i'V 


5 


Kc*rr ur.H.\fL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Rarely 


UH 


5 


MA!‘SUfU»rn 0V;Y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






5 


MM? i ,l r l JU ,h 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




153 


5 


muk< u' aim M 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




115 


5 


kIC^ws CA3.li 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




I.S6 


6 


A LU *•. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




IC'» 


5 


SCI 1 1 CYfcluU 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




l :• 7 


s 


STHfi Jirnr.HIA 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5 




16 7 


*5 


STi.VCMS f>bSA\* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 33 


6 


IQ.iKlS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 19 


5 


WlLSt'.'l XMliU-r' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




140 




wrA>i s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




14J 


S 


Y f IS 1 * * ‘ *i 1 K* A St 1 vr ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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XIV. Dimensions of Values in Children: 



You and your students have been helping in the development of the 
Values Inventory for Children. You have provided us with ratings of a 
number of children in your class who have been with you for the past year. 
The first nine scales covered the dimensions we have already discovered 
in analyzing this test. We recognise, however, that not all these dimensions 
of value are equally important to you, as a teacher, in understanding 
your students. When we revise the instrument we will want to add items 
to those dimensions which are of greatest importance to teachers. 



The purpose of the scale below is to find out how important each 
dimensions is to you. Please place a "l" next to the most important 
dimension, a "2" beside the next most important, etc. until you have 
ranked all dimensions. If two dimensions are equally important, give 
them the same rank, then give the next most important, the rank number 
which follows. For example, if two dimensions rank number ”1, {r the 
third will rank ”2. " If a dimension is not important at all, place a ”0" 
in the space next to it. If you have forgotten the definitions, glance back 
at the rating scales you have completed. 

Dimension Rank 

L Sociability _____ ,___ 

II. Health Habits 

UL Academic Motivation 

IV. Closeness to Adults 

V. Asocial Behavior 

VL Aesthetic 

VH. Social Conformity 

VEX Masculinity- Femininity 

DC. "Me First" 



o 

ERIC 



2 no 



* 
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APPENDIX B 



RATING SCALE 

This form is for the purpose of finding out how you, as a teacher, 
view the importance of various dimensions of children’s values. These 
dimensions have been found in the testing of more than 1300 elementary 
school children. Each one will have some value in helping teachers to 
understand children better. Not all of them will have equal importance . 

On the attached page is a scale you may use to rank-order the dimensions 
defined below. You will be helping immeasurably in the development of 
the Values Inventory for Children. Thank you. 

I. Sociability: Seeks out and enjoys the company of peers. Prefers 
groups to the companionship of only one friend. 

II. Health Habits: Practices and shows evidence of habits of cleanli- 
ness and hygiene. 

III. Academic Motivation: Participates with enthusiasm in activities 
related to learning. Displays interest in learning. 

IV. Closeness to Adults: Seeks close physical relationships with adults; 
physically affectionate. 

V. Asocial Behavior: Is amused by the discomfort of others. Enjoys 
seeing others upset, or property defaced or damaged. 

VI. Aesthetic: Seeks out sensory experiences (seeing, hearing, smelling, 
touching). 

VII. Social Conformity: Behaves in such a manner as to conform to the 
expectations of adults. Doing what one should do. Being responsible. 

VIII. Masculinity-Femininity: Is very interested in things typical of his 
(her) sex, 

,f Me First”: Behaves in such a manner as to get what he (she) 
wants. Seeks the active and/or dominant position. Prefers not 
to share. 



IX. 



Instructions: 



The purpose of the scale below is to find out how important each 
dimension is to you. Please place a "l” next to the most important 
dimension, a ”2” beside the next most important, etc. If two dimensions 
are equally important, give them the same rank, then give the next most 
important the number which follows. For example, if two dimensions 
rank number ”1, ” the third will rank “2. " If a dimension is not important 
at all, place a ”0" in the space next to it. 



Dimension Rank 

I* Sociability 

H. Health Habits 

HI. Academic Motivation 

IV. Closeness to Adults __ __ 

V. Asocial Behavior ___ 

VI. Aesthetic 

VH. Social Conformity 

VIH. Masculinity-Femininity 

IX. "Me First” 



Teacher* 8 Name 



Grade 
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APPENDIX D 



Instructions for Administration of X and Y Booklets (Revised VIC) 

X Booklet 



(Draw faces with no mouth on board) 

(Hand out books) Please write your name at the bottom of the book. When you 
are finished put down your pencils and look up at me. 




(Holding up book) See this person in the striped clothes. This is you . When- 
ever you see that person in the striped clothes doing something in your book, 
that will be you doing something. You tell how you feel about what you are 
doing by circling an answer face. 



Look up heic. If you like what you are doing in the picture you circle this 
face (draw large smile) 0 Q 0 © This face says, "I like what I am 
doing.” Say it... (class responds) "I like what I’m doing.” 



If you don’t like what you are doing, you circle this face 
(draw frown) This face says, "I don’t like what I’m doing." 
"I don’t like what I’m doing.” 



© 0 © 0 
Say it ... ( class ) 



TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book - see that all children are on page i) 



Here are the four answer faces. Take your pencil and make a circle around the 
face that says, ”1 like what I’m doing.” like this (Demonstrate by drawing a 
circle around face with large smile). Say... "I like what I’m doing.” (as 
children are circling the face) 

Draw a circle around the face that says, ”1 don’t like what I’m doing.” 
(Demonstrate) Say... "I don’t like what I’m doing." 



TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 



There you are in your striped clothes eating ice cream and you like it very ^ > 
much. Circle the face that says, ”1 like what I’m doing very much." (recircle {^) 
face with large smile on board). "I like eating ice cream very much 



It 



TURN PAGE (Hold up book) 

You are falling down and going to hurt yourself. Circle the face that says, 

"I don’t like what I’m doing.” "I’m going to hurt myself and I don’t like 
what I’m doing.” (Recircle face with frown on board ). 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

You are sitting there with nothing to do. You don’t know how you feel. This 
is the face that says, ”1 don’t know how I feel." (Draw straight line O & O O 
on face). Say, "I don’t know how I feel.” (Wait for class response) Circle 
the face in your book and say, "I don’t know how I feel." 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 
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X Booklet Page 2 



You are bouncing a ball. This is the face that says, "I like what I'm doing 
a little bit , M (Draw slight smile GO © 0 )• Say, ”1 like what I'm 
doing a little bit.” (Wait for class response) Circle the face in your book 
and say, "I like what I'm doing a little bit." 



Look up here and let's say the faces again. (Point) This face says, "I 

don’t like what I am doing." Sat it... 



( if proctor feels it is necessary - repeat "saying” the board faces , as above . ) 
TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

Find yourself in the striped clothes. Point to yourself. You are throwing 
rocks on the freeway and you could hurt someone or cause an accident. You don't 
like what you're doing. Circle the face that says, "I don't like what I'm doing." 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

Point to yourself in the striped clothes. You are getting a present and you 
like that very much. Circle the face that says, "I like what I'm doing very 
much. I like getting presents." 

You are in the striped clothes playing tug-of-war. Look up at me! (Explain) 

I don't know how you feel about playing tug of war. Some of you may like to 
and some of you may not. You circle the face that tells how you feel about 
it. If you like tug-of-war, circle this (Point to book) face. (Recircle (§) 
on board) If you don't like it, circle this (point to book) face (recircle <G 
on board). The face that tells how you feel is the right face. 

Now you finish the rest of the book by yourself. Turn the page, look for your- 
self in the striped clothes and then circle the face that tells how you feel 
about what you are doing. 

(Put up dividers) 




(Point "I like what I'm doing very much." Say it 



(Point "I don’t knew how I feel." Say it... 



(Point 




"I like what I'm doing a little bit." Say it 
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Y - BOOKLET 



(Hold up book) 

Look at the cover (pointing) This is you in the striped clothes. 

Turn the page - 

Look for the difference in the two pictures. It is raining and in one picture 
you don't have a raincoat and you will get wet. Point to yourself - without 
a raincoat (wait and check) in the other picture you have a raincoat on and 
you will stay dry. Point to yourself wearing a raincoat. 

Draw a line under the picture you like best. I want to stay dry so I’ll draw my 
line under this picture, (demonstrate) If you want to get wet draw a line under 
this picture (demonstrate without drawing line) Make sure your line is way down 
at the bottom of the page like this (point) 

Finish the rest of the book by yourself. Look for yourself in the striped clothes. 
Look at both pictures — find the difference and draw a line under the picture 
you like the best. 

If you have any questions, raise your hand. 
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APPENDIX E 

Instructions for Administration of the Original VIC. (60 items) 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR "X" BOOKLET 
For Use With Answer Sheet 



You have a booklet and an answer sheet. Write only on the answer sheet. 

Look at the top of the answer sheet. Find where it says: "name" and 
print your name. Write you age -- Write your birthday, month and day -- 
write your teacher's name -- your grade -- then circle "boy", if you are 
a boy, and "girl" if you are a girl. 



Test administrator draws roughly on chalk board the four faces. 



© © © © 



Look at the board. Here are four faces. Can you find the very happy face? 
Point to it. (E circles the face on the right.) 



How do you know this is the very happy face? Yes, the big smile. 

Can you find the very sad, unhappy face? Point to it. (E circles the face on 
the left. ) How do you know this is the sad face? Yes, the mouth turns down. 



Look at the cover of your book. This is you . 

In this picture book you have a striped shirt or dress. 



Turn the page and look at the four faces. 

Now look at the answer sheet. You see the same four faces next to every 
picture. 

When you like something ' r ou feel happy. Look for the very happy face. 

Now look at the answer sheet, at the first set of faces at the top, left of 
the page. On the answer sheet make a circle around the very happy face. 

Don't turn the page. 

When you don't like something you feel sad. Look for the unhappy and angry 
face. On the answer sheet, on that same first line, put a circle around 
the unhappy face. 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the big picture. You are eating your favorite ice cream. Find the 
same picture on the answer sheet. The very happy face in the booklet is 
in a box. Find the same face in your answer sheet and circle it. That 
face says "I like it very much. " 

TURN PAGE 

You are falling and going to hurt yourself and you feel sad. Find the same 
picture on the answer sheet. On the booklet the unhappy face is in a box. 

On the answer sheet circle the unhappy face. That face says "I don't 
like this. " 

TURN PAGE 

You are sitting with nothing to do. The face in the box says "I don't care. " 
Find the same picture on the answer sheet, and circle the "I don't care" face. 



TURN PAGE 



Answer Sheet 

Instructions for "X" booklet page 2 

You are bouncing a ball and you like it a little. The face in the box says 
"I like it a little." Find the same picture on the answer sheet, and 
circle the "I like it a little" face. 

Now let's see if you can remember what the faces say: 

TURN PAGE 

'> Look at the picture in the booklet. On your answer sheet next to the 

same picture, circle the face that says "I like it very much." 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the picture. On your answer sheet next to the same picture, 
circle the face that says "I don't like it." 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the picture. On your answer sheet, circle the face that says 
"I don't care. " 

TURN PAGE 

On your answer sheet circle the face that says "I like it a little." 

Remember you have a striped shirt or dress and you are in most 
of the pictures. 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the big picture, on the answer sheet circle the face that tells 
how you feel about what you are doing. 

The little picture on the answer sheet looks like the big one, and shows 
you on what line to put your answer. Circling a face is your answer. 

Remember, you are the one with the striped shirt or dress. 

Do every page in the book. 

(After one minute) 

Remember, you have a striped shirt or dress. See what you are 
doing, or what is happening in the picture, and circle the face on the 
answer sheet that tells how you feel about it. 
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VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 



X 



Xa me: 



Age: 



Birthdate: 
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VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 



Name : 






Instructions for Administration of the Revised VIC (50 items) 



X Answer Sheet 



(Hand out Answer Sheets) 

(Draw faces with no mouth on board) 

(Hold up Answer Sheet) This is an Answer Sheet. Fill out the top by writing 
your first and last name (point) your age, your teacher’s name and your grade.. 

If you are a boy, circle boy. If you are a girl, circle girl. When you are 
finished put down your pencils and look up at me. 

(Hand out X booklets) 

I am giving you each a booklet . Listen carefully . DO NOT write in the booklets . 
Other boys and girls will use your booklet and you must not write in them. / ou 
write only on the Answer Sheet. 




(Hold up Answer Sheet) 

(Holding up book) See this person in the striped clothes. This is you. When- 
ever yon see the person in the striped clothes doing something in your book, 
that will be you doing something. You tell how you feel about what you are doing 
by circling an answer face. 



Look up here. If you like what you are doing in the /*N /7?\ 

picture you circle this face (draw large smile) ^ ^ ^ 

This face says, "I like what I am doing.” Say it... (Class responds) 

"I like what I’m doing.” 



If you don’t like what you are doing, you circle this face, (draw frown). 
This face says, ” I don’t like what I’m doing.” Say it... ^ 

(Class responds) "I don’t like what I'm doing.” QyJ (_J ( 11 / 




TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) (See that all children are on page i.) 



Point to the face that says, ”1 like what I’m doing.” (point) 

Point to the face that says, "I don’t like what I’m doing.” (point). 



TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

(Hold up Answer Sheet and put finger on each picture 
as training items are described) 

There you are in your striped clothes eating ice cream and you like it very much. 
Find that picture on your answer sheet here, put your finger on it. Next to this 
picture circle the face on your answer sheet that says, ”1 like what I’m doing 
very ”1 like eating ice cream very much.” Did you circle this face? 

(On board circle (£$) face.) 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 




You are falling down and going to hurt yourself, and you don’t like what you 
are doing. Find that picture on your answer sheet underneath the first one, 
point to it. Circle the face on your answer sheet that says, "I don’t like 
what I’m doing.” Did you circle this face? (Circle (x) face.) 
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X Answer Sheer page 2 



TURN THE PAGE (Hold up .book) 

You are sitting there with nothing to do. You don't know how you feel, (Draw 
straight line on face 0 (~) (0 0 ) This is the face that says, "I 

don't know how I feel." Say it. (Wait for response). Point to the picture on 
your answer sheet. Circle this face and say, "I don't know hew I feel." 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 



You are bouncing a ball. JTou like what you are doing a little bit. (Draw slight 
smile on face O 0 O ) This is the face that says, "I like what I'm 
doing a little bit." Say it. (Wait for response). Point to the picture on your 
answer sheet. Circle this face and say, "I like what I'm doing a little bit." 



book up here and le^'s say the faces again, (point) (Aj This face says, "I don’t 
like what I am doing . " Gay it . , . 



like what I am 


doing." 


Gay it. 


(Point to face) 


0 


"I don' 


(Point tc* face) 


© 


"I like 


(Point rc face) 


© 


"I like 


TURN THE PAGE 


(Hold up 


book) 



Point to yourself in the striped clothes. You are throwing rocks on the freeway 
and you ccuid hurt someone or cause an accident. You don't like what you're do- 
ing. Point to the picture on the answer sheet. Circle the face on the answer 
sneet that says, "I don't like what I'm doing." 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

Find yourself in the striped clothes. You are getting a present and you like 
that very much. Circle the face on the answer sheet that says, "I like what 
I'm doing very much. I like getting presents." 

TURN THE PAGE (Hold up book) 

You are in the striped clothes playing tug-of-war. Look up at me' (Explain) 

I don't know h ow you feel about playing tug of war. Some of you may like to 
and some of you may net. You circle the face that tells how you feel about it. 
If you like tug-of-war, circle this (Point to face on answer sheet) face 
(recircle (g) on board). If you don't like it, circle this (Point to face on 
answer sheet) face (recircle (Q on board). The face that tells how you 
feel is the right face. 

Now you finish the rest of the bock .by yourself. Turn the page. Look for your- 
self in the striped clothes. Circle the face on the answer sheet that tells how 
you feel about what you are doing. 

(Put up dividers) 
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Y - ANSWER SHEET 



(Hold up book) 

Look at the cover (pointing) This is you in the striped clothes 
TURN THE PAGE - 

Look for the difference in the two pictures. It is raining and in one picture 
you don't have a raincoat and you will get wet. In your booklet, point to 
yourself - without a raincoat (wait and check) in the other picture you have 
on a raincoat and you will stay dry. Point to yourself wearing a raincoat. 
(Hold up booklet £ answer sheet) 

Point to the same pictures on your answer sheet and circle the one you like 
the best. If you like to stay dry — circle the one that shows you wearing 
a raincoat. If you want to get wet — circle the one that shows you not 
wearing a raincoat. 

Tinish the rest of the book by yourself. Look for yourself in the striped 
clothes . Look for the difference, and on the answer sheet circle the one you 
like the best. 

If you have any questions, raise your hand. 
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VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 



Name:, 



Age: 



Birthdate: 



Teacher: 



Grade: 



Sex: Boy Girl 
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VALUES INVENTORY FOR CHILDREN 



Y 



Name: 
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APPENDIX F 



Graphic Representation of Reading Scores, Factor Scores, and 
Teacher-Child Congruities for Pre- and Posttest Samples 
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Adjusted Reading Scores (Adjusted for Grade Level) 
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Masculinity Factor Scores Pre- and Posttest 
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Total Boys Girls Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Anglo Negro Oriental Mexican 
Group (£=287) (N=324) (N=165) (N=179) (N-267) (N=109) (N=98) (N=167) (N=101) 
(£=611) 

Asocial Factor Scores Pre- and Posttest 
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Academic Factor Scores Pre- and Posttest 






Total Boys Girls Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Anglo Negro Oriental Mexican 

Group (N=287) (N=324) (N=155) (Nfl79) (N=267) (N=109) (N=98) (N=167) (N=101) 

(N=611 ) 

Adult Closeness Factor Scores Pre- and Posttest 
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Sociability Factor Scores Pre- and Post test 
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Social Conformity Factor Scores Pre- and Posttest 
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Teacher-Chi id Congruities Pre- and Posttest 



Item Response Distributions (in Percentages) by Ethnic Group and for 

the Total Fall Test Sample (N-1167) 



Appendix G 



Item Response Distributions for Revised VIC by Ethnic Group 
(A=Anglo, N -Negro; M^Mexican-American ; T=Total) 
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Item 7 - Dump Item 8 - Class Read 
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Item 19 - Pool Item 20 - School 
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Item 25 - Picnic 1/+ Item 26 - Movie/Hand Item 27 - Eat /Share 
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Item 34 - Push/ride Item 35 - Listen/talk Item 36 - Duty/play 
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Item 43 - Bed/up « e "> 44 " Take/No 
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APPENDIX H 



Derived Score Distributions by 
Sex, Grade, and Ethnic Group 



ASOCIAL SCORES BY SEX 







Male 


i 




Female 




Score 

1 


Frea. 




i 

Cum. % 1 


Fe§£. 





Cum . % 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.2 


.2 


7 


1 


.2 


.2 


0 


0 


.2 


8 


9 


1.5 


1.7 


6 


1.1 


1.3 


9 


109 


17.7 


19.4 


122 


21.9 


23.2 


10 


35 


5.7 


25.1 


29 


5.2 


28.4 


11 


31 


5.1 


30.2 


42 


7.6 


36.0 


12 


93 


15.1 


45.3 


79 


14.3 


50.3 


13 


31 


5.1 


50.4 


33 


6.0 


56.3 


14 


18 


2.9 


53.3 


27 


4.9 


61.2 


15 


38 


6.1 


59.4 


35 


6.3 


67.5 


16 


24 


3.9 


63.3 


14 


2.5 


70.0 


17 


28 


4.6 


67.9 


15 


2.7 


72.7 


18 


36 


5.9 


73.8 


21 


3.8 


76.5 


19 


9 


1.5 


75.3 


11 


2.0 


7e.5 


20 


10 


1.6 


76.9 


14 


2.5 


81.0 


21 


26 


4.2 


81.1 


21 


3.8 


84.8 


22 


14 


2.3 


83.4 


8 


1.4 


86.2 


23 


4 


.7 


84.1 


9 


1.6 


87.8 


24 


23 


3.8 


87.9 


11 


2.0 


89.8 


25 


10 


1.6 


89.5 


12 


2.2 


92.0 


26 


14 


2.3 


91.8 


5 


.9 


92.9 


27 


12 


2.0 


93.8 


11 


2.0 


94.9 


28 


11 


1-8 


95.6 


3 


.5 


95.4 


29 


5 


.8 


96.4 


5 


.9 


96.3 


30 


8 


1.3 


97.7 


5 


.9 


97.2 


31 


3 


.5 


98.2 


6 


1.1 


98.3 


32 


4 


.7 


98.9 


1 


.2 


98.5 


33 


2 


.3 


99.2 


5 


.9 


99.4 


34 


0 


0 


99.2 


1 


.2 


99.6 


35 


2 


.3 


99.5 


0 


0 


99.6 


36 


3 


.5 


100.0 


2 


.4 


100.0 
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ACADEMIC SCORES BY SEX 



Male 



I 



Score 


; Freq ^ 


% 


9 


1 


.2 


10 


2 


.3 


11 


3 


.5 


12 


1 


.2 


13 


4 


.7 


14 


5 


.8 


15 


6 


1.0 


16 


2 


.3 


17 


18 


2.9 


18 


18 


2.9 


19 


19 


3.1 


20 


16 


2.6 


21 


10 


1.6 


22 


32 


5.2 


23 


40 


6.5 


24 


42 


6.9 


25 


42 


6.9 


26 


46 


7.5 


27 


46 


7.5 


28 


42 


6.9 


29 


64 


10.4 


30 


: 30 


4.9 


31 


: 38 


6.2 


32 


86 


14.0 



ERIC 



F emale 



Cum . % ' 


Fre^. 


% 


Cum. i 


I 

1 

.2 


1 


.2 


.2 


.5 


0 


0 


.2 


1.0 


0 


0 


.2 


1.2 


0 


0 


.2 


1.9 


2 


.4 


.6 


2.7 


1 


.2 


.8 


3.7 


8 


1.4 


2.2 


4.0 


2 


.4 


2.6 


6.9 


8 


1.4 


4.0 


9.8 


7 


1.3 


5.3 


12.9 


11 


2.0 


7.3 


15.5 


16 


2.9 


10.2 


17.1 


17 


3.1 


13.3 


22.3 


26 


4.7 


18.0 


28.8 


25 


4.5 


22-5 


35.7 


32 


5.8 


28.3 


42.6 


35 


6.3 


34.6 


50.1 


59 


10.6 


45.2 


57.6 


40 


7.2 


52.4 


64.5 


36 


6.5 


58.9 


74.9 


64 


11.6 


70.5 


79.8 j 


44 


7.9 


78.4 


86.0 j 


31 


5.6 


84.0 


100.0 


89 


16.0 


100.0 
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MASCULINITY SCORES BY SEX 



Male 



Female 



Score 


Freq. 


% 


0 im. % 


Freq. 


% 


Cum. 


! 

3 


1 


.2 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 ! 

6 ! 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


7 


1.1 


1.6 


39 


7.0 


7.2 


8 S 


12 


2.0 


3.6 


30 


5.4 


12.6 


9 


19 


3.1 


6.7 : 


41 


7.4 


20.0 


10 


28 


4.6 


11.3 


57 


10.3 


30.3 


11 


32 


5.2 


16.5 


61 


11.0 


41.3 


12 


35 


5.7 


22.2 


67 


12.2 


53.5 


13 


64 


10.3 


32.5 


58 


10.5 


64.0 


14 


50 


8.2 


40.7 


41 


7.4 


71.4 


15 : 


52 


8.5 


49.2 j 


37 


6.7 


78.1 


16 ! 


67 


10.8 


60.0 ; 


39 


7.0 


85.1 


17 j 


31 


5.1 


65.1 


18 


3.2 


88.3 


18 i 


42 


6.9 


72.0 1 

» 


22 


4.0 


92.3 


19 ; 


48 


7.8 


79.8 


12 


2.2 


94.5 


20 i 


29 


4.7 


84.5 


9 


1.6 


96.1 


21 1 


23 


3.8 


88.3 ! 


10 


1.8 


97.9 


22 


23 


3.8 


92.1 j 

i 


i 4 

t 


.7 


98.6 


23 


11 


i:s 


93.9 


3 


.5 


99.1 


24 


15 


2.4 


96.3 


1 


.2 


99.3 


25 


14 


2.3 


98.6 


3 


.5 


99.8 


26 


3 


.5 


99.1 


1 


.2 


100.0 


27 


4 


.7 


99.8 


0 


0 


100.0 


28 


1 


.2 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 



% 




2C9 



CP 



. :0 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

sore 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



ME FIRST SCORES BY SEX 



Male 



Freq. 


% 


Cum. % 


1 


.2 


.2 


4 


.7 


.9 


4 


.7 


1.6 


79 


12.8 


14.4 


61 


10.0 


24.4 


51 


8.3 


32.7 


69 


11.2 


43.9 


66 


10.8 


54.7 


62 


10.1 


64.8 


64 


10.4 


75.2 


58 


9.5 


84.7 


46 


7.5 


92.2 


48 


7.8 


100.0 



F emale 



Freq. 


% 


Cum. % 


0 


0 


0 


2 


.4 


.4 


3 


.5 


.9 


134 


24.2 


25.1 


71 


12.8 


37.9 


53 


9.6 


47.5 


59 


10.6 


58.1 


49 


8.8 


66.9 


43 


7.8 


74.7 


45 


8.1 


82.8 


29 


5.2 


88.0 


38 


6.9 


94.9 


28 


5.1 


100.0 



I 



ADULT CLOSENESS SCORES BY SEX 



Male 



Female 



Freq. 



% Cum. % 



Freq. 



Cum. % 



1 


.2 


.2 


7 


1.1 


1.3 


87 


14.2 


15.5 


123 


20.1 


35.6 


395 


64.4 


100.0 



0 0 

4 .7 



20 


3.6 


4.3 


70 


12.6 


16.9 


460 


83.1 


100.0 
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SOCIAL CONFORMITY SCORES BY SEX 



T 



I 

1 




Male 




Female 






Score 


Freq. 


% 


Cum. % 


Frea, 


0 , 


Qucu A 


10 


3 


.5 


.5 


0 


0 


0 


11 


4 


.7 


1.2 ! 


1 


.2 


.2 


12 


10 


1.6 


2.8 


9 


1.6 


1.8 


13 


26 


4.2 


7.0 


6 


1.1 


2.9 


14 


34 


5,5 


12.5 : 


12 


2.2 


5.1 


15 


55 


9.G 


21,5 


32 


5.8 


10.9 


16 1 


60 


9.8 


31.3 


37 


6.7 


17.6 


17 


108 


17.6 


48.9 


98 


17.7 


35.3 


18 | 

1 


313 


51.1 


100.0 


359 


64.7 


100.0 






SOCIABILITY SCORES BY SEX 










Male 




Female 






Score 


Freq. 


% 


Cura. % 


j Freq. 


% 


Cum. % 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


.2 


.2 


10 


1 


.2 


.2 


1 


.2 


.4 


11 


5 


.8 


1.0 


! c 


0 


.4 


12 


i 21 


3.4 


4.4 


9 


1.6 


2<, 0 


13 


37 


6.0 


10.4 


22 


4.0 


6.0 


14 


72 


11.7 


22.1 


j 31 


5.6 


11.6 


15 


8b 


14.0 


36.1 


; 46 


8.3 


19.9 


16 


93 


15.2 


51.3 


72 


13.0 


32.9 


17 


99 


16.2 


67.5 


j 124 


22.4 


55.3 


18 


199 


32.5 


100.0 


| 248 


44.7 


100.0 
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ASOCIAL SCORES BY GRADE 



Score 



6 

n 

t 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 



GRADE 1 



Frea. 


ft 


Cum % 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.4 


.4 


1 


.4 


.8 


3.4 


12.3 


13.1 


7 


2.5 


15.6 


11 


4.0 


19.6 


42 


15.1 


34.7 


6 


2.2 


36.9 


6 


2.2 


39.1 


13 


4.7 


43.8 


7 


2.5 


46.3 


11 


4.0 


50.3 


22 


7.9 


58.2 


5 


1.8 


60.0 


5 


1.8 


61.8 


12 


4.3 


66 . 1 


10 


3.6 


69.7 


4 


1.4 


71.1 


18 


6.5 


77.6 


11 


4.0 


81.6 


8 


2.9 


84.5 


12 


4.3 


88.8 


7 


2.5 


91.3 


4 


1.4 


92.7 


9 


3.2 


95.9 


6 


2.2 


98.1 


1 


.4 


98.5 


2 


.7 


99.2 


0 


0 


99.2 


1 


.4 


99.6 


1 


.4 


100.0 



GRADE 2 



Freq 


% 


C um % 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


3.1 


3.1 


62 


21.8 


24.9 


13 


4.6 


29.5 


24 


8.5 


38.0 


45 


15.8 


53.8 


16 


5.7 


59.5 


10 


3.5 


63.0 


19 


6.7 


69.7 


7 


2.4 


72.1 


10 


3.5 


75.6 


9 


3.1 


78.7 


2 


.7 


79.4 


6 


2.1 


81.5 


15 


5.3 


86.8 


5 


1.7 


88.5 


2 


.7 


89.2 


6 


2.1 


91.3 


2 


.7 


92.0 


3 


1.0 


93.0 


5 


1.7 


94.7 


5 


1.7 


96.4 


1 


.3 


96.7 


2 


.7 


97.4 


0 


0 


97.4 


1 


.3 


97.7 


4 


1.4 


99.1 


0 


0 


99.1 


1 


.3 


99.4 


2 


.6 


100.0 
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ASOCIAL SCORES BY GRADE 



Score 


Freq. 


GRADE 3 
% 


Cum % 


Fre< l 


GRADE 4 
% 


Cum % 


6 


1 


.3 


.3 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


.3 


0 


0 


0 


1 

8 ! 


4 


1.3 


1.6 


1 


.3 


.3 


9 


70 


22.8 


24.4 


65 


22.0 


22.3 


10 


23 


7.5 


31.9 


21 


7.1 


29.4 


11 


24 


7.9 


39.8 


14 


4.7 


34.1 


12 


38 


12.4 


52.2 


47 


15.9 


50.0 


13 


21 


6.8 


59.0 


21 


7.1 


57.1 


f 

14 


11 


3.6 


62.6 


18 


6.1 


63.2 


15 


20 


6.5 


69.1 


21 


7.1 


70.3 


16 


13 


4.2 


73.3 


11 


3.7 


74.0 


17 


10 


3.2 


76.5 


12 


4.1 


78.1 


18 


17 


5.5 


82.0 


9 


3.0 


81.1 


19 


7 


2.3 


84.3 


6 


2.0 


83.1 


20 


7 


2.3 


86.6 


6 


2.0 


85.1 


21 


10 


3.2 


89.8 


10 


3.4 


88.5 


22 


3 


1.0 


90.8 


4 


1.4 


89.9 


23 


2 


.6 


91.4 


5 


1.7 


91.6 


24 


4 


1.3 


92.7 


6 


2.0 


93.6 


25 


6 


1.9 


94.6 


3 


1.0 


94.6 


26 


3 


1.0 


95.6 


5 


1.7 


96.3 


27 


4 


1.3 


96.9 


2 


.7 


97.0 


28 


1 


.3 


97.2 


1 


.3 


97.3 


29 


1 


.3 


97.5 


4 


1.4 


98.7 


30 


1 


.3 


97.8 


1 


.3 


99.0 


31 


3 


1.0 


98.8 


0 


0 


99.0 


32 


1 


.3 


99.1 


2 


.7 


99.7 


33 


1 


.3 


99.4 


0 


0 


99.7 


34 


0 


0 


99.4 


1 


.3 


100.0 


35 


0 


0 


99.4 


0 


0 


100.0 


36 


2 


.6 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 
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ACADEMIC SCORES BY GRADE 



Score 


Freq 


GRADE 1 
% 


Cum % 


Free* 


GRADE 2 
% 


Cum % 


9 


1 


.4 


.4 


1 


.3 


.3 


10 


0 


0 


.4 


1 


.3 


.6 


11 


0 


0 


.4 


1 


.3 


.9 


12 


0 


0 


.4 


1 


.3 


1.2 


13 


1 


4 


.8 


2 


.7 


1.9 


14 


4 


1.4 


2.2 


1 


.3 


2.2 


15 


5 


1.8 


4.0 


3 


1.0 


3.2 


16 


2 


.7 


4.7 


0 


0 


3.2 


17 


9 


3.2 


7.9 


5 


1.7 


4.9 


18 


11 


4.0 


11.9 


0 


0 


4.9 


19 


10 


3.6 


15.5 


7 


2.4 


7.3 


20 


14 


5.1 


20.6 


6 


2.1 


9.4 


21 


9 


3.2 


23.8 


2 


.7 


10.1 


22 


19 


6.9 


30.7 


8 


2.8 


12.9 


23 


11 


4.0 


34.7 


12 


4.2 


17.1 


24 


17 


6.1 


40.8 


18 


6 .4 


23.5 


25 


15 


5.4 


46.2 


21 


7.3 


30.8 


26 


23 


8.2 


54.4 


24 


8.5 


39.3 


27 


21 


7.6 


62.0 


22 


7.7 


47.0 


28 


14 


5.1 


67.1 


22 


7.7 


54.7 


29 


19 


6.9 


74.0 


36 


12.7 


67.4 


30 


19 


6.9 


80.9 


14 


4.9 


72.3 


31 


11 


4.0 


84.9 


22 


7.7 


80.0 


32 


42 


15.1 


100.0 


57 


20.0 


100.0 
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ACADEMIC SCORES BY GRADE 



GRADE 3 



GRADE 4 



Scores 



Freq 



% Cum % 



Freq % 



9 


0 


10 


0 


11 


1 


12 


0 


13 


1 


14 


1 


15 


4 


16 


1 


17 


8 


18 


8 


19 


3 


20 


8 


21 


6 


22 


16 


23 


18 


24 


18 


25 


19 


26 


29 


27 


24 


28 


22 


29 


40 


30 


21 


31 


15 


32 


45 



0 


0 


0 


0 


.3 


.3 


0 


.3 


.3 


.6 


.3 


.9 


1.3 


2.2 


.3 


2.5 


2.6 


5.1 


2.6 


7.7 


1.0 


8.7 


2.6 


11.3 


1.9 


13.2 


5.2 


18.4 


5.8 


24.2 


5.8 


30.0 


6.2 


36.2 


9.4 


45.6 


7.8 


53.4 


7.1 


60.5 


13.1 


73.6 


6.8 


80.4 


4.9 


85.3 


14.7 


100.0 



0 


0 


1 


.3 


1 


.3 


0 


0 


2 


.7 


0 


0 


2 


.7 


1 


.3 


4 


1.4 


6 


2.0 


10 


3.4 


4 


1.4 


10 


3.4 


15 


5.1 


24 


8.1 


21 


7.1 


22 


7.4 


29 


9.8 


19 


6.4 


20 


6.8 


33 


11.0 


20 


6.8 


21 


7.1 


31 


10.5 
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Cum % 

0 

.3 

.6 

.6 

1.3 

1.3 

2.0 

2.3 

3.7 

5.7 
9.1 

10.5 

13.9 

19.0 

27.1 

34.2 

41.6 

51.4 
57.8 

64.6 

75.6 

82.4 

89.5 

100.0 



MASCULINITY SCORES BY GRADE 



Score 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Freq 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

7 
14 

25 

17 

26 
29 
27 

19 

21 

12 

16 

12 

8 

12 

9 

4 

5 
4 
1 

1 

0 



GRADE 1 
% 

.4 

0 

0 

.4 

2.2 

2.5 
5.1 

9.0 

6.1 

9.4 

10.5 

9.7 

6.9 

7.6 
4.3 

5.8 

4.3 

2.9 

4.3 
3.2 

1.4 
1.8 
1.4 

.4 

.4 

0 



Cum % 

.4 

0 

0 

.8 

3.0 

5.5 

10.6 

19.6 

25.7 

35.1 

45.6 

55.3 

62.2 

69.8 

74.1 

79.9 

84.2 

87.1 

91.4 

94.6 

96.0 

97.8 

99.2 

99.6 

100.0 

100.0 



Fre q 

0 
0 
0 
2 

13 

14 
12 
23 

20 

19 

25 

15 

19 

27 

18 

15 

18 

7 

9 

7 

3 

3 

9 

2 . 

1 
0 



GRADE 2 
% 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

6.3 

4.9 

4.2 

8.1 

7.1 

6.7 

8.8 

5.2 

6.7 

9.5 

6.3 

5.2 

6.3 

2.4 
3.1 
2.4 

1.0 

1.0 

3.1 

.7 

.3 

0 



Cum % 

0 

0 

0 

.7 

7.0 

11.9 

16.1 

24.2 

31.3 

38.0 

46.8 

52.0 

58.7 
68.2 
74.5 

79.7 

86.0 

88.4 

91.5 

93.9 

94.9 

95.9 
99.0 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 
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MASCULINITY SCORES BY GRADE 







GRADE 3 






GRADE 4 




*core 


Preq 


% 


Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


14 


4.5 


4.5 


8 


2.7 


2.7 


8 


15 


4.9 


9.4 


6 


2.0 


4.7 


9 


20 


6.5 


15.9 


14 


4.7 


9.4 


10 


21 


6.8 


22.7 


16 


5.4 


14.8 


11 


24 


7.8 


30.5 


32 


10.9 


25.7 


12 


34 


11.1 


41.6 


23 


7.8 


33.5 


13 


31 


10.2 


51.8 


37 


12.6 


46.1 


14 


22 


7.1 


58.9 


27 


9.1 


55.2 


15 


23 


7.5 


66.4 


28 


9.5 


64.7 


16 


28 


9.1 


75.5 


30 


10.2 


74.9 


17 


10 


3.2 


78.7 


9 


3.0 


77.9 


18 


14 


4.5 


83.2 


19 


6.4 


84.3 


19 


21 


6.8 


90.0 


9 


3.0 


87.3 


20 


12 


3.9 


93.9 


11 


3.7 


91.0 


21 


3 


1.0 


94.9 


9 


3.0 


94.0 


22 


5 


1.6 


96.5 


6 


2.0 


96.0 


23 


2 


. 6 


97.1 


5 


1.7 


97.7 


24 


4 


1.3 


98.4 


4 


1.4 


99.1 


25 


3 


1.0 


99.4 


1 


.3 


99.4 


26 


0 


0 


99.4 


1 


.3 


99.7 


27 


1 


.3 


99.7 


1 


.3 


100.0 


28 


1 


.3 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 
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ME FIRST SCORES BY GRADE 







GRADE 


1 






GRADE 


2 




Score 


Freq 


% 




Cum % 


Freq 


% 




Cum % 


15 


1 


.4 




.4 


0 


0 




0 


16 


2 


.7 




1.1 


3 


1.0 




1.0 


17 


2 


.7 




1.8 


3 


1.0 




2.0 


18 


23 


8.3 




10.1 


56 


19.7 




21.7 


19 


23 


8.3 




18.4 


°4 


12.0 




33.7 


20 


27 


9.7 




28.1 


24 


8.4 




42.1 


21 


40 


14.5 




42.6 


31 


10.8 




52.9 


22 


32 


11.6 




54.2 


25 


8.7 




61.6 


23 


23 


8.3 




62.5 


28 


9.8 




71.4 


24 


34 


12.3 




74.8 


33 


11.6 




83.0 


25 


25 


9.0 




83.8 


15 


5.2 




88.2 


26 


23 


8.3 




92.1 


21 


7.3 




95.5 


27 


22 


7.9 




100.0 


13 


4.5 




100.0 






GRADE 


3 






GRADE 


4 




Scores 


!£«SL 


% 




Cum % 


g£ e -S 


% 




Cum % 


15 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


16 


0 


0 




0 


1 


.3 




.3 


17 


0 


0 




0 


2 


.7 




1.0 


18 


67 


21.7 




21.7 


67 


22.6 




23.6 


19 


36 


11.6 




33.3 


39 


13.2 




36.8 


20 


24 


7.8 




41.1 


29 


9.8 




46.6 


21 


24 


7.8 




4R 9 


33 


. 1 




57.7 


22 


27 


8.8 




57.7 


31 


10.5 




68.2 


23 


31 


10.1 




67.8 


23 


7.8 




76.0 


24 


29 


9.4 




77.2 


13 


4.4 




80.4 


25 


23 


7.5 




84.7 


24 


8.1 




88.5 


26 


24 


7.8 




92.5 


16 


5.4 




93.9 


27 


23 


7.5 




100.0 


18 


6.1 




100.0 
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ADULT CLOSENESS SCORES BY GRADE 







GRADE 1 






GRADE 2 




Score 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.3 


.3 


3 


7 


2.5 


2.5 


2 


.7 


1.0 


4 


26 


9.4 


11.9 


19 


6.6 


7.6 


5 


62 


22.4 


34.3 


49 


17.1 


24.7 


6 


182 


65.7 


100.0 


215 


75.3 


100.0 






GRADE 3 






GRADE 4 




Score 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


.3 


.3 


1 


.3 


.3 


4 


21 


6.8 


7.1 


41 


13.9 


14.2 


5 


39 


12.7 


19.8 


43 


14.5 


28.7 


6 


247 


80.2 


100.0 


211 


71.3 


100.0 
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SOCIAL CONFORMITY SCORES BY GRADE 



GRADE 1 



GRADE 2 



Score 



Fre( * 



% Cum % 



Freg 



% Cum % 



10 

11 

12 

13 



2 .7 .7 

4 1.4 2.1 

3 1.1 3.2 

13 4.7 7.9 



1 .3 .3 

0 0 .3 

8 2.8 3.1 

7 2.4 5.5 



14 


26 


9.4 


17-3 


15 


31 


11.2 


28.5 


16 


29 


10.5 


39.0 


17 


46 


16.6 


55.6 



7 


2.4 


7.9 


21 


7.3 


15.2 


18 


6.3 


21.5 


42 


14.8 


36 . 3 



18 



123 44.4 100.0 



182 63.7 100.0 



GRADE 3 



GRADE 4 



Score 



Fre 3 



% Cum % 



Freg 



% Cum % 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



0 


0 


0 


1 


.3 


.3 


7 


2.3 


2.6 


5 


1.6 


4.2 


5 


1.6 


5.8 


17 


5.5 


11.3 


24 


7.8 


19.1 


52 


16.9 


36.0 


197 


64.0 


100.0 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.3 


.3 


7 


2.4 


2.7 


8 


2.7 


5.4 


18 


6.1 


11.5 


26 


8.8 


20.3 


66 


22.3 


42.6 


170 


57.4 


100.0 
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SOCIABILITY SCORES BY GRADE 



Score 


Freq 


GRADE 1 
% 


Crum % 


Fr ?.3 


GRADE 2 
% 


Cum % 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.3 


.3 


10 


1 


.4 


.4 


1 


.3 


.6 


11 


1 


.4 


.8 


4 


1.4 


2.0 


12 


8 


2.9 


3.7 


13 


4.5 


6.5 


13 


22 


7.9 


11.6 


11 


3.8 


10.3 


14 


45 


16.2 


27.8 


26 


9.1 


19.4 


15 


39 


14.1 


41.9 


29 


10.1 


29.5 


16 


46 


15.9 


57.8 


44 


15.5 


45.0 


17 


50 


18.1 


75.9 


45 


15.7 


60.7 


18 


67 


24.1 


100.0 


112 


39.3 


100.0 


Score 


Freq 


GRADE 3 
% 


Cum % 


Freq 


GRADE 4 
% 


Cum % 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


4 


1.3 


5 


5 


1.7 


1.7 


13 


14 


4.5 


5.8 


12 


4.1 


5.8 


14 


19 


6.2 


12.0 


13 


4.4 


10.2 


15 


36 


11.7 


23.7 


28 


9.5 


19.7 


16 


38 


12.3 


36.0 


39 


13.2 


32.9 


17 


71 


23.1 


59.1 


57 


19.2 


52.1 


18 


126 


40.9 


100.0 


142 


47 .9 


100.0 
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314 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 



ASOCIAL SCORES BY RACE 



Freq 


Anglo 

% 


Cum % 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1.5 


1.5 


107 


22.3 


23.8 


26 


5.4 


29.2 


43 


8.9 


38.1 


72 


15.0 


53.1 


27 


5.6 


58.7 


17 


3.5 


62.2 


33 


6.9 


69.1 


16 


3.3 


72.4 


14 


2.9 


75.3 


18 


3.7 


79.0 


6 


1.2 


80.2 


11 


2.3 


82.5 


18 


3.7 


86.2 


7 


1.5 


87.7 


5 


1.0 


88.7 


11 


2.3 


91.0 


7 


1.5 


92.5 


5 


1.0 


93.5 


10 


2.1 


95.6 


3 


.6 


96.2 


6 


1.2 


97.4 


2 


.4 


97.8 


3 


.6 


98.4 


2 


.4 


98.8 


2 


.4 


99.2 


1 


.2 


99.4 


2 


.4 


99.8 


1 


.2 


100.0 



Freq 


Negro 

% 


Cum % 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1.2 


1.2 


45 


17.6 


18.8 


11 


4.3 


23.1 


10 


3.9 


27.0 


31 


12.2 


39.2 


12 


4.7 


43.9 


13 


5.1 


49.0 


13 


5.1 


54.1 


6 


2.4 


56.5 


11 


4.3 


60.8 


15 


5.9 


66.7 


6 


2.4 


69.1 


1 


.4 


69.5 


14 


5.5 


75.0 


7 


2.8 


77.8 


4 


1.6 


79.4 


12 


4.7 


84.1 


7 


2.8 


86.9 


9 


3.5 


90.4 


4 


1.6 


92.0 


7 


2.8 


94.8 


1 


.4 


95.2 


5 


2.0 


97.2 


3 


1.2 


98.4 


1 


.4 


98.8 


2 


.8 


99.6 


0 


0 


99.6 


0 


0 


99.6 


1 


.4 


100.0 



Mexican -American 



Freq 


% 


Cum % 


1 


.2 


.2 


1 


.2 


.4 


5 


1.2 


1.6 


79 


18.2 


19.8 


27 


6.3 


26.1 


20 


4.6 


30.7 


69 


15.9 


46.6 


25 


5.7 


52.3 


15 


3.5 


55.8 


27 


6.3 


62.1 


16 


3.7 


65.8 


18 


4.2 


70.0 


24 


5.6 


75.6 


8 


1.9 


77.5 


12 


2.8 


80.3 


15 


3.5 


83.8 


8 


1.9 


85.7 


4 


.9 


86.6 


11 


2.6 


89.2 


8 


1.9 


91.1 


5 


1.2 


92.3 


9 


2.1 


94.4 


4 


.9 


95.3 


3 


.7 


96.0 


6 


1.4 


97 .4 


3 


.7 


98 .1 


2 


.5 


98.6 


3 


.7 


99.3 


0 


0 


99.3 


0 


0 


99.3 


3 


.7 


100.0 



i 
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ACADEMIC SCORES BY RACE 







Anglo 


1 

i 

I 




Negro 




Mexican 


-American 


1 

Score 


Freq 


% 


1 

Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum 1 


9 ; 


1 


.2 


1 

.2 ! 


0 


0 


0 


| 1 


.2 


.2 


10 


2 


.4 


.6 


0 


0 


0 


! o 


0 


.2 


11 


1 


.2 


.8 


2 


.8 


.8 


0 


0 


.2 


12 


0 


0 


.8 


1 


.4 


1.2 


0 


0 


.2 


13 


3 


.6 


1.4 


2 


.8 


2.0 


1 


.2 


.4 


14 


1 


.2 


1.6 


2 


.8 


2.8 


3 


.7 


1.1 


15 


8 


1.7 


3.3 


2 


.8 


3.6 


4 


.9 


2.0 


16 , 


2 


.4 


3.7 


1 


.4 


4.0 


1 


.2 


2.2 


17 


10 


2.1 


5.8 i 


8 


3.1 


7.1 


8 


1.9 


4.1 


18 


16 


3.3 


9.1 


3 


1.2 


8.3 


6 


1.4 


5 . 5 


19 : 


14 


2.9 


12.0 


7 


2.8 


11.1 


9 


2.1 


7.6 


20 : 


15 


3.1 


15.1 


4 


1.6 


12.7 


13 


3.0 


10.6 


21 ; 


14 


2.9 


18.0 


2 


.8 


13.5 


11 


2.6 


13.2 


22 


24 


5.0 


23.0 


18 


7.1 


20.6 


16 


3.7 


16.9 


23 . 


33 


6.8 


29.8 


11 


4.3 


24.9 


21 


4.9 


21.8 


24 j 


31 


6.4 


36.2 


11 


4.3 


29.2 


32 


7.4 


29.2 


25 ; 


42 


8.7 


44.9 j 


16 


6.3 


35.5 


19 


4.4 


33.6 


26 j 


44 


9.1 


54.0 i 


26 


10.2 


45.7 


35 


8.1 


41.7 


27 : 


31 


6.4 


60.4 


20 


7.9 


53.6 


35 


8.1 


49.8 


28 i 


36 


7.5 


67.9 


21 


3.3 


61.9 


21 


4.9 


54 . 7 


29 


50 


10.4 


78.3 


29 


11.4 


73.3 


j 49 


11.4 


66.1 


30 


30 


6.2 


84.5 


10 


3.9 


77.2 


34 


7.9 


74.0 


31 


22 


4.6 


89.1 


15 


5.9 


83.1 


i 32 


7 .4 


81.4 


32 


52 


10.9 


100.0 


43 


16.9 


100.0 


! 80 


18.6 


100.0 
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MASCULINITY SCORES BY RACE 



:ore 


Freq 


Anglo 


Cum % 


j 

Freq 


Negro 


Cum % 


Mexican-American 


% 


% 


' Freq 


% 


Cum % 


3 


1 


.2 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


I 

i 0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


! 0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


.2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


.7 


.7 


7 


23 


4.8 


5.0 


8 


3.1 


3.1 


15 


3.5 


4.2 


8 


16 


3.3 


8.3 


7 


2.8 


5.9 


19 


4.4 


8.6 


9 


24 


5.0 


13.3 


11 


4.3 


10.2 


25 


5.8 


14.4 


10 


24 


5.0 


18.3 


18 


7.1 


17.3 


43 


10.0 


24.4 


11 


49 


10.1 


28.4 


17 


6.7 


24.0 


27 


6.3 


30.7 


12 


39 


8.1 


36.5 


20 


7.9 


31.9 


43 


10.0 


40.7 


13 


42 


8.7 


45.2 


25 


9.8 


41.7 


55 


12.7 


53.4 


14 


: 4 * 


8.5 


53.7 


17 


6.7 


48.4 


33 


7.6 


61.0 


15 


i 37 


7.7 


61.4 


31 


12.3 


60.7 


21 


4.9 


65.9 


16 


! 44 


9.1 


80.5 


26 


10.2 


70.9 


36 


8.3 


74.2 


17 


: 23 


4.8 


75.3 


12 


4.7 


75.6 


14 


3.2 


77.4 


18 ! 


! 24 


5.0 


80.3 


12 


4.7 


80.3 


28 


6.5 


83.9 


1 

19 


! 

I 22 


4.6 


84.9 


11 


4.3 


84.6 


! 27 


6.3 


90.2 


20 


23 


4.8 


89.7 


8 


3.1 


87.7 


7 


1.6 


91.8 


21 


10 


2.1 


91.8 


14 


5.5 


93.2 


9 


2.1 


93.9 


22 


14 


2.9 


94.7 


3 


1.2 


94.4 


10 


2.3 


96.2 


23 


6 


1.2 


95.9 


5 


2.0 


96.4 


3 


.7 


96.9 


24 


11 


2.3 


98.2 


0 


0 


96.4 


5 


1.2 


98.1 


25 


5 


1.0 


99.2 1 


6 


2.4 


98.8 


6 


1.4 


99.5 


26 


1 


.2 


99.4 


1 


.4 


99.2 


2 


.5 


100.0 


27 


tm 


.4 


99.8 


2 


.8 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


28 




. 2 


100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 

1 


0 


0 


100.0 
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ME FIRST SCORES BY RACE 



Score 


Freq 


Anglo 

0. 

'0 


1 

Cum % 


1 

Freq 


1 

15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


3 


.6 


.6 


1 


17 j 


1 3 


.6 


1.2 


1 3 


IS ; 


; 107 


22.3 


23.5 


30 


19 j 


> 57 


11.8 


35.3 


26 


20 j 


; 43 


8.9 


44.2 


21 


21 


43 


8.9 


53.1 


29 


22 


42 


8.7 


61.8 


25 


23 


48 


10.0 


71.8 


25 


24 


43 


8.9 


80.7 


26 


25 


36 


7.5 


88.2 


25 


26 


30 


6.2 


94.4 


22 


27 


27 


5.6 


100.0 


21 



Negro 




Mexican 


-American 




% 


Cum % 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


0 


0 ! 


1 1 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.4 


I 2 


.5 


.7 


1.2 


1.6 


1 


.2 


.9 


11.9 


13.5 


76 


17.7 


18.6 


10.2 


23.7 


i 49 


11.4 


30.0 


8.3 


32.0 


40 


9.3 


39.3 


11.4 


43.4 


56 


13.0 


52.3 


9.8 


53.2 


48 


11.1 


63.4 


9.8 


63.0 


: 32 


7.4 


70.8 


10.2 


73.2 


40 


9.3 


80.1 


9.8 


83.0 


26 


6.0 


86.1 


8.7 


91.7 


32 


7.4 


93.5 


8.3 


100.0 


28 


6.5 


100.0 



ADULT CLOSENESS SCORES BY RACE 



Score 


Freq 


Anglo 


Cum % 


Freq 


Negro 


Cum % 


Mexican-American 


% 


£ 

V 


IE£1 


% _ 


Cum % 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.2 


.2 


3 


3 


.6 


.6 


4 


1.6 


1.6 


4 


.9 




4 


40 


8.3 


8.9 


21 


8.3 


9.9 


46 


10.7 


11.8 


5 


79 


16.4 


25.3 


50 


19.7 


29.6 j 


i 64 


14.8 


26.6 


6 


360 


74.7 


100.0 


179 


70.4 


100.0 


3.6 


73.4 


100.0 
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SOCIAL CONFORMITY BY RACE 



Score 


Freq 


Anglo 


Cum % 


Freq 


Negro 


Cum % 


Mexican-Amer ican 


% 


% 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


10 


1 


.2 


.2 


1 


.4 


.4 


1 


.2 


.2 


11 


0 


0 


.2 


0 


0 


0 ; 


1 5 


1.2 


1.4 


12 


8 


1.7 


1.9 


6 


2.4 


2.8 


: s 


1.2 


2 .6 


13 


13 


2.7 


4.6 


11 


4.3 


7.1 


1 8 

1 


1.9 


4.5 


14 


17 


3.5 


8.1 


15 


5.9 


13.0 


14 


3.2 


7.7 


15 


34 


7.1 


15.2 


22 


8.7 


21.7 


31 


7.2 


14.9 


16 


1 36 


7.5 


22.7 


24 


9.4 


31.1 


1 37 


8.6 


23.5 


17 


: 79 


16.4 


39.1 


50 


19.7 


50.8 


77 


17.9 


41.4 


18 


294 


60.9 


100.0 


125 


49.2 


100.0 


253 


58.6 


100.0 



SOCIABILITY SCORES BY RACE 



Score 


Freq 


Anglo 

% 


Cum % 


Freq 


Negro 


Cum % ! 


Mexican 


-American 


£ 

'O 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

° 


1 


.2 


.2 


10 


2 


.4 


.4 


0 


0 


o 1 


0 


0 


.2 


11 


3 


.6 


1.0 


1 


.4 


.4 ! 

i 


1 


.2 


.4 


12 


11 


2.3 


3.3 


8 


3.1 


3.5 ! 

1 


11 


2.6 


3.0 


13 


22 


4.6 


7.9 


15 


5.9 


1 

9.4 ; 


22 


5.1 


8.1 


14 


46 


9.5 


17.4 


19 


7.5 


16.9 i 


38 


8.8 


16.9 


15 


58 


12.0 


29.4 


36 


14.2 


31.1 


38 


8.8 


25.7 


16 


69 


14.3 


43.7 


37 


14.6 


45.7 


59 


13.7 


39.4 


17 


85 


17.6 


61.3 


51 


20.1 


65.8 


87 


20.2 


59.6 


18 


186 


38.7 


100.0 


87 


34.2 


100.0 


174 


40.4 


100.0 
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Graphic Representation of Factor Scores for Revised VIC 
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Grade Level, and Ethnic Group 
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Mean Me First Factor Scores for Revised vie by 
Grade Level, and Ethnic Group 
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Grade Level, and Ethnic Group 
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Academic Factor Scores for Revised VIC by Lax, 
Grade Level, and Ethnic Group 
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Abstract 

Delinquent Values: It's Fun to Break the Ru s 

Lisbeth Goldberg 
Joan S. Guilford 



The need for a nonverbal measure of values for the prediction of 
delinquent behavior resulted in the application of the Values Inventory 
for Children (VIC) and the creation of the Juvenile Attitude/Interest List 
(JAIL). These instruments were administered to 207 delinquents and a 
comparable sample of 180 non -delinquents . Factor analysis of the com- 
bined instruments revealed six orthogonal dimensions: (a) Acting Out; 

(b) Academic; (c) Delinquent; (d) Masculine; (e) Alienated; (f) Sociopathic. 
The factor scores for delinquents were significantly higher than those for 
non -delinquents on Delinquent, Alienated, and Sociopathic. Factor scores 
for non -delinquents were significantly higher for Masculine. 



Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Honolulu, September, I9?2. 
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Delinquent Values: It's Fun to Break the Rules 

Lisbeth Goldberg 
JoanS. Guilford 

General Behavioral Systems , Inc. 
Torrance, California 




It has been stated that the domain of values is important in the 
understanding and treatment of juvenile delinquency. More important, 
however, is the need to detect asocial and/or delinquency-oriented attitudes 
or values before they become manifest in overt behavior and the child 
becomes a problem to society. At present, there is no non-verbal ethnic- 
ally unbiased measure of values available for use in the prediction of mal- 
adaptive social behavior and suitable for use in the years before the child 
expresses his value system in socially unacceptable ways. 

That a non-verbal test would be useful in this endeavor can be 
deduced from the fact that most delinquents (and pre- delinquents, for 
that matter) have a relatively low reading level as compared with the 
average school population. 

The best-known test designed specifically for delinquent youth is 
the Jesness Inventory (Jesness, 1963), a 155 -item, true-false, self-report 
personality and attitude inventory designed for use with adolescents and 
pre-adolescents. Other instruments which have been used are the Delin- 
quency Potential Scale, (Gunderson, Ballard, & Huge, 1958) developed 
primarily for use with Navy recruits, the Delinquency Proneness Scale 
(Kvarceus, 1953) and the MMPI. However, none of these is specifically 
designed to measure values and all are at a relatively high verbal level. 

In the development of the Values Inventory for Children (VIC) 
(Guilford, Gupta, & Goldberg, 1971; Guilford Sr Gupta, 1971) a non- 
verbal measure of values applicable to children in grades one through 
three, a number of dimensions were found to be related to both class- 
room behavior and academic achievement. The VIC consists of 60 items 
in pictorial form. The pictures represent objects and situations to which 
the child may relate and about which he must make a value judgment in 
terms of his "liking" for what is depicted. In most pictures there is a 
picture subject with whom the child is to identify himself, having been 
given the instruction "This is you. " The picture subject (a boy in the 
Boy form and a girl in the Girl form) is ethnically unidentifiable. Thirty 
of the items are single-stimulus, multiple -response items, in which S 
responds with the degree to which he "likes" what is happening in the 
picture, by circling one of four faces with different expre: sions. The 
other thirty are two-stimulus, one- response items in which the child is 
presented with two pictures and he must first find the difference between 
them and then mark the one he "likes best. " In the original development 
of the VIC five ethnic groups were tested. 



A factor analysis of the VIC items indicated that there were seven 
underlying value dimensions: (a) Social Conformity; (b) Asocial Behavior; 
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(c) Sociability; (d) Academic; (e) Adult Closeness; (f) Masculinity; and 
(g) Me First (dominant, selfish behavior). The relationships between some 
of these dimensions and criteria of teacher ratings and reading scores sug- 
gested that the concepts contained in the inventory might well be predictive 
of maladaptive school behavior not only for these young children, but for 
older children as well. 

The purpose of the study, then, was to attempt to apply the VI C to 
samples of delinquents and non -delinquents to determine; (a) those items 
which would differentiate between them; (b) the factor structure at this 
older age level, i. e. , junior high school; and (c) which, if any, of the 
factor scores derived from the factor analysis would differentiate between 
delinquents and non-delinquents. It was hoped that this would lead to the 
development of a more sophisticated ins -ument, more appropriate and rele- 
vant to this age group. 



Subjects 

The Ss who comprised the delinquent group (N-207) were obtained in 
three Los Angeles County Probation Department detention facilities. The 
non -delinquent group (N=180) consisted of all seventh and eighth graders 
attending a summer session of Junior High School in a community near bos 
Angeles. The two groups were roughly equivalent with respect to ethnic 
composition, age, sex, and socioeconomic status, as verified by records 
from the County Probation Department and the community within which the 
non -delinquents resided. 

In order to ensure that no delinquents would be included in the non- 
delinquent sample, this information was obtained simply by asking Junior 
High School Ss whether or not they were or had been on probation. Those 
few (N=ll) who answered affirmatively were excluded from the study. Since 
Ss remained anonymous, it can be assumed that their responses were honest. 

Procedure 



The VIC was administered to the 387 youngsters who comprised the 
sample for this study. Answer sheets had been developed and used success- 
fully with third -grade children. They were also used with these older children. 



In addition to the VIC, the Juvenile Attitude /Interest List (JAIL) was 
developed in order to include items which would be of greater relevance to 
teen-agers than are the less sophisticated VIC items. Development of the 
JAIL proceeded as follows: First, a review was made of the literature related 

to both delinquency and youth and their correlates (e. g. , the Jesness Inventory, 
1963; the Navy's Delinquency Potential Scale, Gunderson, Ballard, & Huge, 
195C; the Delinquency Scale based on the MMPI, Hathaway & Monachesi 
1951; and the Moorey Problems Check List, 1950). These instruments 
were examined for common concepts. From these sources, as well as 
personal experience with both delinquent and non -delinquent teenagers and 
preteens, a 100-item inventory was constructed. The items consisted 
primarily of on?-word stimuli, well within the reading comprehension of 
most fourth-grade children, to which the respondent was to reply with 
"Like," "Don't Care." and "Dislike." The list was administered to samples 
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of teenagers from relatively middle class communities. Items that did not 
demonstrate any variability were eliminated. Second, simultaneously with 
the administration of the preliminary JAIL form, a select sample of seventh 
and eighth graders was given a form derived from the ECHO system (Barthol 
o, deMille, 1969), inquiring as to what the respondents thought were ’good” 
things to do and "bad" things to do for a person their age. The final instru- 
ment consisted of 75 items to which the response choices were the same as 
for the 100 items described above. The final form of the JAIL was admin- 
istered to Ss at the same time as was the VIC. The only identifying infor- 
mation required was the sex of S. 




Results 

The analyses performed consisted of _t tests of the differences in 
responses between delinquents and non -delinquents. Thirty-four of the VIC 
items and 41 of the JAIL items differentiated at the .05 level of significance 

or better. 

A factor analysis was performed on the 135 items from the combined 
instruments. Six factors were extracted by the principal factors method and 
rotated to an orthogonal structure by the Varimax method. Items that did not 
load on any of the factors were deleted; thus, 47 items from the combined 
VIC and JAIL were lost, 30 from VIC and 17 from JAIL. The remaining 8 8 
items were again factor analyzed, yielding a structure of six orthogonal 
factors, obtained by the same methods as described above. The six factors, 
defined on the basis of their highest loading items, were: I. Acting Out 

(destructive, aggressive behavior, consisting of liking such things as running 
away, breaking things, playing tricks, fighting, etc.); II. Academic (liking 
school, studying, classroom, teacher, etc.); III. Delinquent (liking smoking 
"grass," smoking cigarettes, hard liquor and disliking police, laws, etc.); 

IV. Masculine (objects or activities that boys usually like better than girls, 
such as guns, knives, soldier, etc.); V. Alienated (disliking pets and mar- 
riage, and liking lying, divorce, littering, and, perhaps , the ultimate 
alienation -- dying); and VI. Sociopathic (a collection of items pointing to 
an immature, "I'm going to get mine, regardless of anything or anybody 
sort of philosophy). 

It is interesting to note that the items comprising Factor III, Delinquent, 
were those that differentiated most highly between delinquents and non- 
delinquents. When a factor analysis was performed including the variable 
"delinquent" (scored yes or no), that variable loaded only on Factor III an 
had the highest loading on that factor (. 82). 

Where there was overlap in the content of items on VIC and JAIL, 
the overlapping items fell together on appropriate factors, indicating that 
the picture format received the same response as the verbal expression. 

Comparison of the factor scores of delinquents with those of non; 
delinquents by means of _t tests, indicated that delinquents scored significantly 
higher than non -delinquents on three of the six factors: Delinquent; Alienated, 

and Sociopathic. Non -delinquents had higher factor scores on the Masculine 
factor. (The significance level is always j><. 01). Factors .abeled Academic 
and Acting Out did not differentiate. 
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Inter cor relations of the factor scores were nonsignificant, with the 
exception of the correlation between Acting Out and Alienated ( v_ - . 10S; 

£ = <. 05). 



Conclusions 

This study was conducted to determine the appropriateness of the 
techniques used to construct the VIC to development of a test suitable for 
older children. It is clear that, in view of the high number of items from 
both the VIC and the JAIL which differentiated between delinquents and non- 
delinquents, a non-verbal instrument is eminently useful in determining 
such differences. 

The fact that factor scores on Factors III, IV, V, and VI also differ- 
entiated between delinquents and non -delinquents, supports the utility of 
such an instrument. 

In addition, it has been found that responses to the pictures are far 
more honest than responses to equivalent verbal expressions, and are, 
therefore, less susceptible to social desirability response biases . Further- 
more, most children of all ages as well as adults have reported that taking 
the VIC is "fun, " and therefore elicits a greater amount of cooperation than 

many verbal tests. 
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